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INTRODUCTION 


In this book I have gathered together the story of my 
wanderings in war-time, as the Special Correspondent of The 
Daily Chronicle, and descriptions of those episodes of the great 
struggle which I saw and with which I had to deal. 

The route of the travels described leads into no fewer than 
ten countries, and my experiences have been, perhaps, more 
varied than those which have fallen to the lot of any other 
Special Correspondent during the time with which the book 
deals—from the beginning of the war till the end of March 
1916. 

And here I might say something about the problem and the 
position of the War Correspondent who, before the war, was 
given up as dead and who has been subjected to a great deal 
of criticism since the war’s beginning called him to life again. 
I refrain, however, chiefly because his case has been so admir- 
ably stated by General Porro, General Cadorna’s brilliant right- 
hand man, that I am sure that I cannot do better than quote 
his words. 

‘‘ T have come for your sakes, from the General Headquarters, 
and for your sakes only,” said the General, in welcoming the 
Italian correspondents to the front. ‘‘I have to bring you 
the greetings of the Supreme Command. The Supreme Com- 
mand, during the first months of the war, for insuperable 
military reasons, was unable to call you to collaborate in the 
work which we all seek to accomplish—victory. The General 
Staff, in its daily bulletins, informed the nation, but was aware 
that these meagre reports were not sufficient ; that the mothers, 
fathers and kindred of those who were fighting, and the entire 
nation whom you represent, longed for more ample know- 
ledge, for greater particulars and details; longed, by reading 
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of deeds, to associate themselves with the army that is fighting. 
We have now invited you to come. 

“You are to form the link between that part of the nation 
that fights and that part of it which is watching, to bring our 
war, as you see it, before the eyes of our people. Such will 
be your noble and fertile mission, as great as any mission ever 
was, and as necessary, too, for no army can long and resolutely 
march to victory if it has not the consensus and enthusiasm 
of the whole country behind it. Go to the front and see. We 
have nothing to conceal from you. I have only one restriction 
to make, and I need hardly make it. It is that you avoid any 
indiscretion which would reveal strategic and tactical sccrets. 
I know that, as patriots, you understand this without my 
exhortations. 

““T conclude by reminding you that your mission is to help 
in the final victory.” 

The kind assistance which I have received from many friends 
in nearly all the countries I have visited does not, unfortunately, 
admit of detailed acknowledgment, but I hope that the ex- 
pression of my thanks here will be accepted as not less sincere 
for being general. My best thanks are also due to the Editor 
of The Daily Chronicle for kindly giving me his permission to 
make use of some matter which originally appeared in the 
columns of that newspaper. It should be understood, of 
course, that for the opinions expressed in the pages that follow 
I alone am responsible. 

The volume has been written during a busy period of rather 
more than a year, in many places and under conditions more or 
less unsuited for such work—from Cairo to primitive Imbros, 
in Athens, Mitylene and Salonica. If the work, therefore, 
contains what the reader may regard as faults or blemishes, I 
trust it will not be forgotten that it has come into existence 
in days which always exacted their good toll of other work 
and during months of a somewhat nomadic life. 

G. R. 


SALONIOA, 
March, 1916. 


INTRODUCTION ix 


Since the MS. left the author’s hand, France and England 
have both lost a prominent soldier. General Gallieni died on 
May 27th, and Lord Kitchener lost his life in the sinking of 
H.M.S. Hampshire off the Orkney Islands on June 5th. Both 
these great soldiers are the subject of character sketches in 
this volume. As they both remain prominent figures in that 
part of the war dealt with in the pages which follow, I have 
judged it best to leave the estimates of them as those estimates 


were written, except for textual changes. 
M. L. A. 
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WAR WANDERINGS 


CHAPTER I 


TO VIENNA, WITH A GLANCE BACKWARDS 


‘* Ambition, interest, the desire to make people talk about me carried 
the day, and I decided for war.”—FREpERick II, in 1740. 


““Triiumt ihr den Friedenstag ? 
Traume, wer trdumen mag ! 
Krieg ist das Lésungswort ! 
Sieg ! und so kling es fort!” 
GOETHE. 


‘‘Marching orders ’’—Paris before the storm—Vienna—A Machiavellian 
Government—The declaration of war with Serbia—The thunder- 
bolt—Looking backwards—Nietzsche, Treitschke and the German 
mind—The pro-war campsign—The Kaiser—The Crown Prince— 
The people’s surrender—The army increase—Domestic difficulties 
—In Russia—The attitude towards France, Russia and England— 
How Germany was misled by her spies—The disregarded factor. 


‘“‘Serpia’s reply does not appear to have satisfied Austria. 
The Austrian Minister is reported to have left Belgrade. We 
want you to go to Vienna.” 

This was the message which reached me shortly before 
midnight on Saturday, July 25th, 1914. I happened to be in 
London on holiday, and those “ marching orders” from The 
Daily Chronicle gave me just nine hours—the least valuable 
of the twenty-four, as luck would have it—to prepare for a 
very different trip from that which I had been contemplating. 
Yet the time was ample, for that purpose, at least, for, if the 
War Correspondent is not quite a person of the past, one thing 
connected with him has gone: the big and all-embracing kit 
of the old and somewhat happier days. Though at times he 
will, circumstances permitting, launch out into something lke 
pristine wealth of baggage, the Special Correspondent is, more 
often than not, more like the experienced tourist in a hurry. 
He travels light. One of my confréres, for example, went 
through the Belgian campaign and the retreat to the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris with no luggage save an attaché case of 
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such dimensions that his sleeping-suit could only with great 
difficulty be crushed into it. In the last corner of Belgium 
most of the Correspondents could scarcely be distinguished 
from refugees when going from one place to another, to their 
good fortune sometimes under the sharp eye of sundry hostile 
officials, as we had fallen back on small sacs d@ dos in which to 
carry the barest minimum of belongings. At that particular 
period, trains, motor-cars and conveyances were more a hin- 
drance than a help, and, save for a lucky chance now and then, 
most of us did our travels in the good old wanderer’s way— 
afoot. 

So there was, therefore, nothing very annoying in having 
to turn a holiday assortment of baggage into an equipment 
which would, in part at least, have to do service under vastly 
different circumstances. In the first Balkan War the seven 
British Special Correspondents who were with the Serbian army 
could have loaded all their personal luggage on a sturdy mule 
and not have been guilty of cruelty to animals. The rule 
for ‘“‘ Our Special Correspondent’ is to get there and to get 
there quickly, and in the very large majority of cases it is 
well that his luggage should be light. In this particular 
instance, at all events, my first destination was Vienna, and 
there, during the inevitable period of waiting, any deficiency 
in my belongings could be made good. So, with two small 
portmanteaux—one borrowed, which was, of course, just that 
which went astray some days later into some unknown corner 
of a wild and warring Europe—a typewriter, also borrowed, 
and a camera, I left Charing Cross on the following morning, 
the first Special Correspondent to set out from London. 

It was an entirely uneventful journey to Paris, and then 
onwards on the comfortable Orient Express to the Austrian 
capital. Yet it was a journey to be remembered, all the same; 
it was a trip across that old Europe which now almost seems 
to be a dream-Continent, through three familiar countries, 
lying in high summer peacefulness and beauty, yet within less 
than ten days to be thrown into the tremendous sensation of 
war. The Parisian boulevard was as gay as ever that Sunday 
evening as I passed through the French capital; though the 
day’s papers contained the news of the breaking off of diplo- 
matic relations between the Dual Monarchy and Serbia, the 
boulevardier, always quick to read signs and portents in the 
world of foreign affairs, had not begun to talk of the prospect 
of a European War. The Caillaux trial, approaching its con- 
clusion through sensation after sensation, was the absorbing 
topic of Parisian discussion. Paris was still all unaware of 
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the giant thunderbolt being rapidly forged in Wilhelmstrasse, 
still unaware that the curtain was about to fall on an unsavoury 
national drama to rise again with terrible suddenness on one 
which was destined to alter Europe radically and to loosen in 
titanic combat practically all the old Continent’s millions of 
armed men. Few there were who were alarmed at the appear- 
ance of yet another cloud on the oft-troubled horizon of the 
Near Kast. 


Vienna! The traveller who knows the capitals of Europe 
must always have experienced a sense of pleasure on arriving 
in that spacious, magnificent city by the beautiful, full-flowing 
Danube. Mr. Leonard Merrick, in one of his delightful short 
stories, has put very aptly the difference between Paris and 
Brussels. Going to Brussels, he says, is like calling on the 
sister of your fiancée. But, I think, the relationship between 
Berlin and Vienna is not nearly so close. To the traveller to 
whom travel is something more than mere sightseeing, to the 
visitor who comes into closer contact with people and places 
than does the ordinary tourist, Vienna had an infinite charm; 
it was a place to look forward to staying in; it had a magnetism 
all its own; it was hard to pass it by, especially if one had 
become acquainted with its hospitable, gay and interesting 
people. Berlin, on the other hand, save, perhaps, for its 
theatres, though those very largely presented foreign work, 
was little more than a junction on a European high-road. I 
retain in my memory the most pleasant recollections of the 
Austrian capital, its places and its people, down to the very 
last moment when the on-coming darkness of war made a 
longer stay there impossible. How delightfully artistic its 
builders have been compared with those who have made 
Berlin so largely a maze of architectural eyesores and who 
have decked it in a manner which makes the not very artistic 
Prussian smile and become sarcastic! There was so much 
in Vienna that one missed in Berlin. Germany, especially 
Prussia, borrowed much of the art of Vienna; Berlin listened to 
much Viennese music; she read a great deal of Austrian litera- 
ture; she decked her walls with the work of Viennese artists; 
she appreciated Mr. Bernard Shaw through the skill of a Vienna 
translator, who, by the way, once told me that the British 
dramatist owed his success in the Fatherland to two things: 
““ good luck and the ability of his translator!” 

It is, indeed, something of a tragedy that in this great struggle 
we are at war with the people of Austria and Hungary. It 
will be the hope of all who know them that the outcome will 
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be that they, however the map of their countries may be 
altered, will obtain government on a much more enlightened 
model. In all Europe there is scarcely a country in which 
the difference between Government and governed is so great; 
seldom has a people had a Government which it appeared so 
little to deserve. In Austria there never has been anything 
like the hate which Germany has entertained and hymned; 
months after war was declared quite a number of teachers of 
English in the Austrian capital were still being allowed to 
carry on their work with little interference; + the foreigners 
who were unable to leave the country after war had broken 
loose were treated with great consideration. Indeed, no one 
who has come into contact with the people of the Dual Monarchy 
can have failed to know and appreciate their many good 
qualities, though there is, of course, a military caste which has 
made the record of the Austrian army in the field something 
akin to that of the Germans in Belgium. In the vast majority 
of the peoplé there is nothing of the harsh, overbearing manner 
of the Prussian ; the gentler and more pleasing characteristics of 
the Southern German are in them intensified and added to. 
One might say that they are a blend of all that is best in Slav 
and Teuton with much of the borrowed gaiety of the Gaul. 
But while one cannot but admire and like the people, there 
is little or nothing that can be said in favour of the Govern- 
ment of the Dual Monarchy. Through long years it has 
plotted and planned against peace, has allowed itself by turns 
to be driven and led by the Prussian Junker and the Magyar 
landowner, has indulged in the most dangerous diplomacy, and 
at last has sent the great nations of Europe into the hideous 
delirium of war. Indeed, where Germany on occasion has 
not dared to tread, the rulers of Austria-Hungary have been 
desirous of rushing in. It is, I think, an open secret that, in 
1907, M. Aerenthal had a cut-and-dried scheme for the isolation 
of England, a scheme which was to give various compensations 
to Russia, Germany, France and to Austria-Hungary herself, 
such as the opening of the Dardanelles, financial aid from 
France for Germany in her Bagdad Railway scheme, a free 
hand in Morocco for France and Bosnia-Herzegovina for the 
Dual Empire. The object was, of course, to keep France and 
England apart. But M. Isvolsky, then Russian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, to whom the scheme was first suggested, I 
believe, refused to have anything to do with it, and it fell 


1 In a Vienna newspaper of February, 1916, I came across this adver- 
tisement: ‘‘ Dame mit perfektem Englisch erteilt Unterricht und Kon- 
versation. Herrick,” etc. That would scarcely be permitted in Berlin ! 
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through. Again, all the world still remembers Signor Giolitti’s 
exposure of Austria’s sinister desire to attack Serbia in 1918. 
But at that time the German Government evidently thought 
that the moment was not yet and it restrained the too eager 
ally. It is not necessary in this place to go into the story 
of the ante-bellum negotiations. That astounding piece of 
European history is fully set out in more than one volume and is 
already within public knowledge. But what determination and 
scheming it shows on the part of the Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment—scheming right down to the last moment! The ulti- 
matum to Serbia will stand out in history as one of the most 
astounding documents ever known. Never, Sir Edward Grey 
rightly said, has one state addressed to another “a document 
of so formidable a character.”” The Government of the Dual 
Monarchy, at the instigation of the German Kaiser, refused 
the request of the Powers for an extension of the time-limit 
of forty-eight hours fixed by that diabolical document; it 
refused to hold ‘‘ conversations ” with Russia and the other 
Powers, but kept on its determined way, until Germany had 
launched her ultimata east and west, and then announced its 
willingness to enter into negotiations with Russia, a move 
which can scarcely be qualified as anything else but an attempt 
to throw the blame for war on the Tsar’s Government. 
Throughout the whole length of those “heures tragiques ” the 
advisers of the Emperor Francis Joseph lived up to their 
evil reputation. They were determined to have war. Early 
in July, the militarist organ, the Militdrische Rundschau, with 
the clumsiness, or, as some might call it, the frankness of 
the militarist, openly declared for a war of pure aggression. 
“The moment,”’ it declared, ‘‘is still favourable for us... . 
Russia is not ready. . . . Since some day we shall have to 
accept the struggle, let us provoke it at once.” 

It is unnecessary here to go any further into the question 
of the guilt of the Government of the Dual Monarchy, which 
acted throughout as Germany’s tool but also with dangerous 
licence of its own. In historic documents that guilt stands 
proved and clear as day, and that Government will have to 
answer a heavy indictment before the conquering nations and 
at the bar of history. 


Vienna was not very warlike when I arrived there on Monday, 
July 27th. She certainly did not realise the frightful potenti- 
alities of the spark, dangerous though the people knew it to 
be, which the Government of the country had, with such 
sinister determination, kindled. Gay crowds thronged the 
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pleasant restaurants; the music-halls and theatres had not 
yet experienced the first chill on their laughter and their 
delight. The newspapers were laboriously busy demonstrating 
how long-suffering Austria-Hungary had been in her dealings 
with Serbia, a country which was invariably referred to in 
terms of utmost contempt and vulgar abuse. The Press of 
the country, always unscrupulous, was certainly a “ brilliant 
second”? to the Government in this tragic conspiracy. A 
small band of Special Correspondents gathered during the 
week in the city and went through the formalities of applying 
for permission to accompany the “ punitive expedition ” against 
the Serbs. Large crowds hung about all day in front of the 
imposing new War Office; at night bands of noisy people, 
mostly youths, indulged in war demonstrations in the principal 
streets. The aged Emperor, on his return to the capital from 
Ischl, was accorded a popular welcome, the equal of which had 
probably never been witnessed before in Vienna. During the 
week there was almost a complete lack of news from the out- 
side world. The censorship on outgoing telegrams, too, was 
the severest with which I have ever made acquaintance. What 
heavy duties the Censor had to fulfil in addition to controlling 
Press telegrams I do not know, but he was the most difficult 
person in Vienna to see. On one occasion he kept several 
Correspondents waiting from ten o’clock in the morning till 
four in the afternoon, and then it was stated on his behalf 
that he could not censor any telegrams that day! On the 
following day we were still waiting for him at nine o'clock 
at night when he did appear, but at the telegraph office the 
holders of duly censored telegrams were informed that it was 
a mere waste of money to hand in the messages, as there were 
17,000 telegrams awaiting despatch! Of all the messages, a 
dozen in number, which I handed in during the week, only one 
eventually reached London! War with Serbia was officially 
declared at noon on July 28th, Tuesday, and on Thursday, late 
at night, I heard at the Foreign Office that general mobilisation 
had been decided on. Austria-Hungary was the first of the 
Great Powers involved to take that step. The news was 
published next day. The telegraph office, I found on going 
there, was in possession of the military authorities, and guards 
outside prevented any one entering. Though one had but a 
vague idea of what was happening in Europe generally, it 
was clear that the die was now cast. Indeed, I received a hint 
from a high official the same day that the worst was inevitable. 

Such happenings made it useless to remain in Vienna. 
Before evening the people seemed to realise that, despite the 
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absence of news from abroad, the dreaded thunderbolt of the 
opening of a European war could not be warded off. In the 
space of an hour or two the city’s population seemed to consist 
mainly of soldiers; along every street they were to be seen 
going to the stations. Vienna, city of light and laughter, 
became sobered in an instant, as it were, fully alive at last 
to the dangers with which the rulers of the country had played. 
At the departure platforms train after train, laden with troops, 
steamed away out of the apparent confusion. Ominously, 
some were going west. A light-hearted, gay people certainly 
behaved well and bravely under the sudden shock; there was 
little or no hysteria over the last good-byes; few tears there 
were at the last hand-grip. For just sixty years the country 
had not known war; now that it had come so suddenly, all 
that it meant was not realised. Still, for three days, things 
were to hang in the balance, but the people knew that general 
mobilisation was a step which could scarcely be retraced, 
that it was certain to lead to one thing only, and that one 
thing was a greater and more terrible war than any history 
had yet known. Late in the evening I left Vienna for Switzer- 
land, with the intention of getting through to Belgium or 
Luxembourg, where, on familiar ground, through country 
over which I had often and but recently wandered, it was 
clear that the first fighting would take place. War had not 
by then thrown the railway system out of gear, and to the 
Swiss frontier, through fairest western Austria and the lovely 
Tyrol, the journey might have been one in ordinary times, 
save that at the stations en route large crowds gathered to 
see and cheer the troops who occupied the greater part of the 
train. 


And now I wish to take a glance backwards across the six 
months which directly preceded the outbreak of the war. 
During that time I had been resident Correspondent in Berlin 
of The Daily Chronicle, and a review of the events and the 
impressions gathered during that period, a little sea of time 
and one with a calm surface, but still a treacherous water 
with a strong undercurrent, is not without its interest. Since 
school-days, too, I had visited Germany often and had always 
kept in close touch with German affairs. 

The Fatherland just before the war presented, indeed, an 
amazing spectacle to the observer. It vibrated with an energy 
which yielded nothing to American hustle, and, perhaps, sur- 
passed that characteristic which, so some say, is not altogether 
so real as report will have it. The quick triumph of 1870, 
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which did much to rob the nation of its old and better qualities, 
was followed by an era of rapid commercial, industrial and 
scientific success, and in 1914 the results of that tremendous 
stride forward were plainer than they had ever been. More and 
more, one could see, everything was being subordinated to 
material progress. Literature and art had suffered a serious 
decline; the fine and uplifting thought of the old days had 
all but vanished; political science was stagnating. The old 
Germany, delightful land of music and poets, great by reason 
of her writers and thinkers, land of romance and beauty, had 
given place to a material and almost soulless nation which 
inspired mingled dislike and hatred in place of the admiration 
of old. Nietzsche once said that the German Empire would 
destroy the German mind, and that was the astounding result 
clearly being realised. In the course of years the German 
had provided himself with a working philosophy to suit the 
age and his ambitions, and in the fatal year one saw it in full 
flower. The change which took place in the German mind 
between 1870 and 1914 makes a most interesting study. 
Nietzsche’s first work was published a few months after peace 
with France was declared; he died in August 1900, so that 
his whole life’s work was accomplished within that period; 
before the coming of the Great War his teachings had had, 
therefore, nearly a decade and a half to soak down into the 
Teuton mind. Treitschke, who, if I remember rightly, died 
in 1895, beginning the exercise of his influence somewhat 
earlier than did Nietzsche, covered much the same period. 
Materialist Germany was, indeed, fortunate in her philosopher- 
teachers. Nietzsche set before the German the ideal of assert- 
ing Self, and the appeal which he made was enormous. Preach- 
ing the annihilation of Christianity, loudly shouting his message, 
“Live your life of obedience and of war!’’, he was one of 
the great influences in pre-war Germany. Even greater in 
that respect was Treitschke, student, enthusiast, historian and 
lecturer, whose doctrine was that of Might, of winning, winning 
anyhow. Ever preaching battle’s glory, he was continually 
urging the country to accustom itself to the thought of war 
with England as not only inevitable but necessary ; for England 
he entertained an unfathomable hate. Not nearly so fine a 
historian or writer as Carlyle, he held infinitely greater sway 
over the minds of the people in Germany than ever Carlyle did 
in England. In his belief, idealism was gauged by the measure 
of military efficiency. 

These were the two great leaders who created the German 
mind of the twentieth century. There were others who assisted, 
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of course, many others, but to Nietzsche and Treitschke we 
must ascribe the remarkable mental state of Germany as seen 
developed just before the war. Indeed, if those who were, in 
these latter days, determined to lead the country through 
war to Empire had had the providing of the teachers to pre- 
pare the German mind for the Fatherland’s unparalleled task, 
they could not have chosen better men than those who instilled 
into the twentieth century Germany the doctrine of force, the 
glorification of Self. Do you remember Heine’s remarkable 
passages, in Germany, in which he makes the German philo- 
sopher recall the fiendish force of German Pantheism of old, 
rouse the ancicnt Teutonic war-delight, and bring Thor from 
his sleep of zeons, hammer in hand, to lay low the proud nobility 
of Gothic fanes? That is just what the German philosophers 
have done. Prussian materialism has now for a long time been 
the dominating influence in Germany, and the Prussian spirit 
never got far away from the savagery of German forestlands, 
from the fierce mind of old. Yesterday it was just that same 
old war-madness which led her to war; to-day it is something 
like the barbarity of ancient times that guides her. And 
there are Gothic cathedrals in ruins! Germany had, as a 
matter of fact, dethroned God and put up Self instead. Go 
through the German philosophers’ writings and, save in the 
pages of Nietzsche, you will find no condemnation of this 
materialism or of the German. By every one the German is 
told that he is perfect and that his ways are the only ways. 
And pre-war Germany could never be persuaded that any- 
thing German was other than absolutely right; she had an 
extraordinary faculty for arguing towards and reaching that 
foregone conclusion. In everything there was one eventual 
leader in the world, and that was the German. This highly 
developed sense of egotism blinded the Germans to their own 
faults and to many an absurdity committed in their name. 
For instance, in connection with the Zabern affair a number 
of civilians were given sums of money as damages for having 
been the victims of military assaults; after that a court decided 
that no military assaults had been committed! All absurdity 
appeared to be sanctified by being German. The French and 
Russian army increase schemes were, of course, a menace, but 
a similar German scheme could not be said to have any such 
nature! And so it was in everything. 

Self was, in short, the god in Germany, and materialistic 
patriotism the religion. Dr. Johnson would to-day, I think, 
have described German patriotism as “the last refuge of a 
scoundrel.” And what a tremendous sway, too, Napoleon 
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held over the German minds that mattered! It was as though 
they had forgotten Bethlehem and Calvary in contemplation 
of the small room overlooking an Ajaccian ruelle and of the 
victories of the great Corsican. Linked with Napoleon in 
those minds was Frederick II. His ideas of the sanctity of 
treaty engagements are those of Germany to-day; he cheated 
and deceived his allies; worldly ambition was his god; he 
forged without scruples. And he is called “the Great”! 
This irreligion showed itself strikingly just before the war in 
what was termed the Kirchenaustritibewegung, or the Move- 
ment away from the Church. In Prussia this movement 
assumed formidable dimensions, and meetings in favour of it 
often had to be forbidden. Before the Prussian can declare 
himself not to be a member of the Church, he has to go through 
a somewhat complicated legal process, and he must stigmatise 
himself as an agnostic. A successful application, especially in 
the case of a person in the official world, had often somewhat 
serious consequences, but, in spite of that, the movement 
grew continuously. 

It was, indeed, a fruitful field which the philosophers left 
for men like the Kaiser, the Crown Prince, Bernhardi and 
von der Goltz. Bernhardi was undoubtedly the chief exponent 
of the faith of force. His teachings regarding the necessity 
for the ‘‘ drastic medicine” of war and the inevitability of 
armed conflict with England are too well known to need any 
more than passing reference here. War is a duty; the strong 
must rule: that was, in short, his gospel. And how well the 
whole body of reactionary Junkers ordered the final part of 
the campaign! They were the real power behind the throne. 
What they thought to-day, the Kaiser could be trusted to 
utter in glowing orations to-morrow. Their emissaries preached 
a strident and fantastic Imperialism and taught it through 
every possible channel. ‘‘ Deutschland iiber Alles!” was the 
simple but all-pervading patriotism of the schools. Then 
came the colleges and universities with their duelling corps; 
there the stronger food of the triumph of Deutschtum was 
provided. Most people know Moritz Arndt’s proud song: 
“Was ist das deutsche Vaterland?’’ But the teacher went 
far beyond the song-writer. In one elementary school geo- 
graphy primer the real Germany is described as a country 
which should include Austria and Switzerland, Belgium and 
Luxembourg. Another work of the same description, in addi- 
tion to the countries mentioned, adds to the Fatherland Holland 
and Denmark. The university professors, appointed by the 
Kaiser, working under the Imperial eye and closely watched, 
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too, bythe Junker, carried on the work beyond the walls of 
their lecture-rooms. They poured forth volumes and wrote 
copiously to the Press, indulging in an orgy of praise of Kultur 
and all it meant. Their ideal was the triumph of All-Deutsch- 
tum everywhere throughout the world. The comparatively 
small Fatherland of the ambitious school-books was not enough 
for them. Heimdall, for instance, described as a “ Zeitschrift 
fiir Reines Deutschtum und All-Deutschtum,” carried the 
legend beneath its title : “* Von Skagen zur Adria! Von Boonen 
bis Narva! Von Bisanz bis das Schwarze Meer!” Certainly 
that was a pretty considerable “‘ place in the sun” for those 
who (according to the German theologians and clergymen in 
their address to “‘ Evangelical Christians abroad ”’) “ had not 
dreamed of depriving others of light and air,’ and who “ desired 
to thrust no one from his place.” That was merely evidence, 
according to those reverend gentlemen, of “‘ Germany’s peaceful 
disposition!”’ It was their harmless interpretation of the 
gospel according to Hoffmann von Fallersleben, who, by the 
way, having been expelled from Prussia, wrote his Deutschland 
iiber Alles ! on territory which was then British—Heligoland— 
and which ought soon to be British again. Heimdall, read 
chiefly by those people who “ desired to thrust no one from 
his place,’’ mercly added to Germany the north of France, 
the west of Russia and a good slice of the Near East! There 
were others who had even slightly more exaggerated ideas of 
how not to deprive others of light and air, to “ make sure 
to each his own,” and they found expression in a purely pacifist 
volume entitled Pan-German Germany (1909), the author of 
which advocated, tout stmplement, the annexation of the whole 
of Europe! Yet so saturated was the German with pride 
and worship of Self that none of these things appeared foolish 
or even extravagant to him. 

The Press was incessantly and increasingly used to fan the 
flame of this ultra-patriotism. During the six months I was 
in Germany before the outbreak of war the Press appeared to 
succumb almost entirely to a more serious dose than before of 
Germanism. Nothing that England or France or Russia could 
do was right. The visit of the British fleet to Kiel during 
that time was almost ignored. Even the Liberal Berliner 
Tageblatt caught the general fever. On one occasion its editor, 
Herr Theodor Wolff, while on a visit to Paris, heard from some 
unnamed source a tale of an Anglo-Russian naval agreement. 
He returned to Berlin to write a couple of somewhat violent 
articles round the story. Germany could enlarge both army 
and navy and yet be guiltless of sinister designs, but anything 
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that two members of the Entente might decide on was pure 
agoression. When Sir Edward Grey, in the House of Commons, 
emphatically denied the existence of any such agreement, 
Herr Wolff refused to accept his word. After events have 
proved the British Foreign Minister’s statement to be true. 
The Entente Powers seemed to have no right, according to the 
German Press, to do anything that did not please Germany. 
There was, too, a constant tendency to belittle everything 
British, beginning with the Fleet, an utter contempt for “ de- 
cadent France,” and a violent antipathy towards Russia. The 
Press, indeed, with the exception of one or two newspapers, 
appeared to have almost completely abandoned all efforts to 
promote international good-will. But that pressure on public 
opinion generally was not considered sufficient by the Pan- 
German. The Deutsche Export Revue, in June, gave away the 
secret plans of an organisation which had for its aim the spread- 
ing, by means of something that amounted to bribery, of 
pro-German news and views throughout the world’s Press. 
The control under which the German Press lives is shown by 
the fact that this unpleasant exposure of a rather underhand 
scheme, with which the greatest names in the German com- 
mercial world were connected, was not referred to by any 
newspaper throughout the country. A telegraph agency was 
to be established for the distribution of the news thought to 
be useful in the work of improving the German reputation 
abroad and of generally advertising the Fatherland. It was 
under the control of a company, liberally subventioned by the 
Government—to the extent of £25,000, I believe—and supported 
by all the great firms in the country. That support, in addition 
to subscriptions of £50 per firm, took the form of money pro- 
vided thus: the firms supporting the company withdrew all 
their foreign advertisements, paying the money that would 
otherwise have been spent on them into the coffers of the 
company. That body undertook the placing of the advertise- 
ments, but only in those journals which accepted the company’s 
pro-German news and articles. The news agency was given 
special Press rates by the Government, a privilege which has 
always been withheld from the Press. The reference to a 
Press rate for telegrams recalls to my mind an interesting 
story. A well-known American journalist was visiting Germany 
and in the course of his stay met the Kaiser. His Majesty, in 
his open manner, asked what the American newspaper man 
thought Germany most needed. “A Press rate, your Majesty!” 
was the prompt reply, which obviously did not please the 
Kaiser, who has always entertained a strong dislike for the 
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free and independent Press which exists nearly everywhere 
outside the Fatherland. 


In this new Germany the most interesting and conspicuous 
though, perhaps, not the most important figure is that of 
the Kaiser. Elsewhere this extraordinary character has been 
dealt with at greater length than is possible in these pages. 
My own impressions I may give briefly. I saw him on very 
many occasions and came into close contact with a number 
of people who knew him and were in a position to judge of 
his character. It is not, I think, right to assume that his 
Majesty has always seen eye to eye with his Junkers and his 
generals in the matter of achieving Germany’s destiny by the 
sword. I believe history will show that he and his Chancellor, 
Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg, did not succumb to the “ early 
war” policy and the philosophy of Bernhardi until shortly 
before the 1918-14 increase in the strength of the army. The 
despatch of M. Jules Cambon, French Minister at Berlin, dated 
November 22nd, 1913 (French White Book), reporting a con- 
versation between the Emperor and the King of the Belgians, 
in the presence of General Moltke, Chief of the German General 
Staff, would appear to bear out this belief. ‘‘ The Emperor 
has ceased to be a partisan of peace.”’ ‘‘ William II has been 
brought to think that war with France is inevitable.” ‘“ As 
the years begin to weigh upon William II, the family traditions, 
the retrograde feelings of the court, and, above all, the im- 
patience of the soldiers, are gaining more ascendancy over his 
mind.” These are some of the statements from the French 
Ambassador’s sensational despatch, and from more than one 
source I heard things which go to confirm the belief that for 
a considerable time the Kaiser was undoubtedly of opinion 
that Germany’s ambitions could be realised without war; that 
Russia, in revolution, would fall into parts and become power- 
less; that the British Empire would be dismembered by internal 
forces; and that France, without support, would be too weak 
to resist Germany’s demands. It is, I think, no secret that 
the Kaiser did something to reduce the sharpness of Germany’s 
action at Agadir in 1911. As late as that year he had not given 
up all hopes of cutting a way ‘‘ zur Weltmacht hindurch ” with- 
out war. But the Entente, tried during the negotiations that 
followed the arrival of the Panther at Agadir, showed him that 
he was wrong in that view, and then he soon succumbed to the 
idea that war with France, at least, was inevitable. Copiously 
informed as to Russia by hordes of spies and agents and by 
the German aide-de-camp at the Tsar’s court—a position 
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which had never been abolished since the times when the two 
courts were on terms of very intimate friendship—he con- 
tinued to hold to his view with regard to Russia. Of England 
he was less sure, there differing again from his most prominent 
non-official advisers. He recognised the necessity for making 
efforts to keep England out of the coming struggle, and I 
know that he sent Prince Lichnowski as Ambassador to London 
with the single instruction: preserve peace with England at 
all costs. 

Perhaps the mischief of the whole position lay in the fact 
that the situation had been forced far beyond the power of 
any one to keep it in hand. The machine was beyond the 
control of its creators. The Junkers and their supporters had 
fed the people heavily with the forcemeat of militarism; once 
the people’s appetite was thoroughly aroused, they had to 
have it constantly satisfied with ever stronger fare. What 
they had been taught to think, the Kaiser found himself forced 
to say, and, volatile, theatrical, he uttered it all in that grandiose 
style which delighted the great mass of them and inspired the 
Junkers to further efforts. Despite the fact that he sent 
Prince Lichnowski to London with the object I have men- 
tioned, the situation had developed so far that the Press did 
not care a jot whether England was an opponent or not, so 
great was the conviction of victory. The newspapers headed 
their reports of the Prince’s speeches in favour of better Anglo- 
German relations with such sarcastic headings as : “* Noch eine 
Rede von Lichnowski,”’ ‘‘ Lichnowski redet ein Bisschen 
weiter.”’ The belief of the people in Bernhardi’s teaching 
ran far beyond that of the Kaiser; they thoroughly believed 
that England was the real enemy, while the Kaiser harboured 
the thought that, France once beaten, England would soon 
cease to be a formidable opponent. 

The position told on the Kaiser. It has often been stated 
that since the opening of the war he has become a greatly 
altered man. But the alteration in him was clearly to be seen 
months before the war broke out. “‘ He has clearly got some- 
thing on his mind,” a prominent official at court told me in 
February 1914. I saw him in 1912 several times, and then 
very often in the earlier part of 1914. The difference in his 
appearance was most marked. Always sallow, his face had 
become drawn and much paler; his hair was greyer; his move- 
ments much less sprightly. He seemed to be feeling not only 
every year of his age but something more oppressive than 
years. His temper, I was told, had become much more un- 
certain and his anger more frequent and violent. One day I 
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happened to pass a Government office in Wilhelmstrasse where 
his car was waiting. When he came out [I noted his icy, black 
regard; the firm chin was pushed forward and I thought that 
some one must have been having a ‘“‘ mauvais quart d’heure.” 
On the footpath he waited, evidently to be assisted into his 
cloak. But it had been left lying in the car, and when a lackey 
rushed to get it, the Kaiser waved him impatiently and angrily 
aside with, “Sie sind entlassen!” (‘‘ You are dismissed !’’), 
and entered the car. The people lifted their hats, but they 
might not have been there as far as his Majesty was concerned. 
A minute’s study of him was always interesting—the cold 
glitter of the sharp eyes, the impression of tremendous vanity, 
egotism, immense energy and impatience which he conveyed 
was ‘fascinating. ‘‘ You Germans have only one law, and 
that is My will!” ‘‘ There is only one master in this country. 
That is I, and who opposes me I shall crush to pieces!”’ One 
could not help recalling those phrases when one saw him. 
Had he never uttered them, they are just the things which you 
would expect him to say. His energy was always a marvel, 
something of a mystery. The distinctive hooter note which 
told of the coming of his car was a familiar sound in the ears 
of the Berliner. When they heard it the people stood still 
almost automatically and waited to watch the speedy car— 
its speed, in fact, was often the object of criticism in the Reichs- 
tag; it was certainly very dangerous, but he took as little 
notice of that body in this respect as in others. It dashed 
along, a symbol to his people of his Majesty’s intense energy. 
Every minute of his day was filled, and though other sove- 
reigns have been known to confess to boredom in the round 
of state duties, William II never seemed to weary, throughout 
the long days of mechanical movement, of show and glitter 
and work. 

He had a say in everything; his hand was in all the works 
of the Fatherland. An amusing story is told of his inter- 
ference with the plans of an architect for an important building 
in Berlin. Something in the frontage did not please his Majesty, 
and, taking a pencil, he made a cross at the spot, evidently 
thinking the architect’s attention had only to be directed to 
the drawing at that particular point for the matter to be put 
right. The architect saw the cross but did not grasp its mean- 
ing. The Kaiser had put a cross there, he thought, and so a 
cross must appear carved on the frontage. His not to reason 
why! And so it was that for some time an ungainly cross 
“decorated ” the front of the building, to the puzzling of the 
people! This is a good example of the mind-slavery of the 
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German people to their masters. The Kaiser had, too, reduced 
his Ministers to the position of mere secretaries. ‘I would 
gladly have kept on,” said Bismarck after his resignation, 
“but the young Emperor will do everything himself.” And 
in “dropping the pilot,” he clung to the worst features of 
Bismarckism. Recall some of the statesman’s dicta of later 
years : “‘ What I fear is that, by following the road in which 
we are walking, our future will be sacrificed to the impulses of 
the moment ”; “‘ criticism can only be exercised through the 
medium of a free Press and of Parliaments in the modern 
sense of the term”; “‘ we suffer everywhere from bureau- 
cracy’’; Germany “may have to pay with her blood and 
treasure for the Balkan policy of Vienna.” How well his fears 
have been justified ! 

A favourite diversion of the Kaiser’s was to attend lectures, 
specially arranged for him, at the various Government depart- 
ments, and by that means he skimmed the cream off the know- 
ledge of the experts. So it was, largely, that he spoke as an 
expert on every subject under the sun. Indeed, a Germany 
with immense ideas of herself, an extraordinary pride, faith 
and certainty in herself, found in him a ruler of hike passion 
and dogmatic temperament. No one can say that he lacked 
courage. He held the Junker in leash for many years, but 
when at last he was persuaded that war was inevitable he did 
not flinch. He took the matter in hand and carried it through 
himself. He himself held the match to the well-prepared 
powder-train. I am certain that history will show that he 
acted alone in the last fatal hours, that Herr von Jagow really 
spoke the truth when he told the British Ambassador that he 
was unaware of the contents of the Austrian note immediately 
after its delivery. But the Kaiser was aware of its terms. 
The note to Serbia gave a time-limit of forty-eight hours; the 
ultimata to Russia and France, twelve. Indeed, I was told 
in Vienna that the Serbian note was the Kaiser’s work, and a 
section of the Austrian and Hungarian Press objected to 
Austrian notes being formulated in Germany. However true 
that may be, the time-limits seem to suggest the work largely 
of the same hand. Agadir had taught the Kaiser that long- 
drawn-out negotiations gave the enemy an opportunity to 
withdraw money lent to Germany. During the Morocco crisis, 
I believe, no less a sum than £96,000,000 was withdrawn. 
There was need for haste. So the Kaiser must bear the major 
portion of the awful and crushing responsibility for the Great 
War. He alone could have held back the legions, but he did 
not. He appealed to the God of Battle, and by the God of 
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Battle will his fate be settled. So hasty, indeed, was the 
momentous decision, that even a section of the Jingo Press 
was taken by surprise and was ignorant of what was afoot. 
Die Post, a strong militarist organ, wondered why Europe 
should tolerate the sending to Belgrade of such a “‘ monstrous 
ultimatum ”’ which, as a response, “‘ demanded the complete 
humiliation of Serbia.”’ The directors of the House of Krupp 
were evidently so busy that they forgot to drop a hint to the 
Rheinisch-Westfalische Zeitung, a journal in Krupp pay, and 
that organ declared : ‘‘ We cannot have an alliance which forces 
us to sustain wars unchained by the Hapsburgs’ fatal policy of 
conquest.” 


Bernhardi, von der Goltz and men of that type, reared on 
Nietzsche and Treitschke, were really the stage managers of 
the tremendous and fascinating drama, and the Crown Prince 
also took a far more important réle than was generally supposed 
abroad. Dr. Paul Liman, the well known author and journalist, 
in his Der Kronprinz: Gedanken wber Deutschlands Zukunft 
(published during the six months to which I refer), openly 
and emphatically places the son above the father as the real 
incarnation of the German spirit and as the heir to the stern 
traditions of all the great German men of battle. That opinion 
was undoubtedly shared by nearly all the vast body of mili- 
tarists and Junkers. M. Cambon, in the despatch to which I 
have just referred, makes the statement that ‘“‘ perhaps he 
(the Kaiser) may feel some kind of jealousy of the popularity 
acquired by his son, who flatters the passions of the Pan- 
Germans.” The Crown Prince had certainly won for himself 
great influence among the military party. He had their 
one-sided, somewhat shallow type of mind, and from being 
their apt pupil, blossomed out into one of their most influential 
leaders. He was, indeed, “‘ the rising hope of the stern, un- 
bending” Bernhardi-ists. ‘‘ Der junge Herr,” as Herr Bebel, 
with delightful and stinging disrespect, called him on more 
than one occasion, made not the slightest attempt to conceal 
his feelings. On the contrary, he did everything he could to 
make them evident, and even the wrath of his Imperial parent 
and the prospect, often realised, of punishment did not restrain 
him. His outbursts seemed but to add to his popularity, not 
only in military circles but among the people generally. He 
was a man after the heart of Young Germany. His anti- 
Government demonstration in the Reichstag at the time of 
the Agadir incident will be remembered; his telegram to Colonel 
von Deimling with regard to the Zabern savagery, and his 
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advice to that officer and his brutal colleagues to “ stick to 
it,” his telegrams and letters of praise to writers of ultra Pan- 
German books and pamphlets, and his own incursions into 
literature of a kind, all tended to show that his mind was 
thoroughly dominated by the militarist idea, while showing 
him to be possessed of a particularly daring and reckless 
disposition. According to the gospel of the Prince, desires 
and enthusiasms for peace constituted “a conception of life 
that is not German.” 

Personally, the Crown Prince is the least inspiring of person- 
alities. He has little or nothing in common with his father. 
He has no natural distinction, but is overbearing, fond of 
foolish tricks and practical jokes. His very look speaks of an 
extreme degree of selfishness; he has a weak mouth, a receding 
forehead and chin, which give his face a hatchet-like look. 
His intellect has not been cultivated in any one of the higher 
directions of thought; he is rude, has appallingly bad manners 
and a morbid, unquenchable desire for excitement in all shapes 
and forms. He is without physical fear, and the pain of others 
makes no impression on him; indeed, he takes something hike 
delight in “refined cruelty.” I think he may be summed up 
as the most dangerous man in pre-war Germany. Had the 
Kaiser hesitated, when but a scrape of his pen was all that 
was necessary to let loose in Europe all the horrors of war, I 
know that the Crown Prince and those who were behind him 
would have attempted something like a coup d’état. As a 
matter of fact, the Kaiser had been informed of his son’s 
attitude in the event of Kaiserly hesitancy. 


The most notable feature, then, of this pre-war period and of 
that immediately before it was the almost complete surrender 
of the people to the idea of inevitable war. It was an extra- 
ordinary thing that the race which crowded the theatres when 
Wilhelm Tell was played, Schiller’s immortal story of the 
struggle of a small nation against the oppressor, the people 
which rejoiced in Goethe’s Egmont, had been so completely 
dragged away from the ideals of old to the gross materialism 
of the philosopher-militarists and the militarist-philosophers 
of Germany since 1870, so well schooled in the theory of mere 
‘““plood and iron.” The Agadir incident showed the jingoes 
that the campaign might be regarded as having fulfilled its 
object, which was to plant their theories deeply enough in 
the German mind for the militarist rulers of the country to act 
without opposition whenever they thought fit. One had only 
to study the German papers of those exciting days during 
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which the Panther lay at that Moroccan coast town to see 
how near to bursting point was the European powder barrel. 
The incident showed that France, at least, would not give way, 
would not abdicate her position without a struggle, and that, 
therefore, war was necessary and certain. Many Junkers have 
told me frankly that they were not sorry that German diplo- 
macy failed on that occasion. They wanted a little more 
time to complete certain arrangements, of the nature of which 
the world is now aware, and the failure gave them fine material 
with which to work on the feelings of the people during the 
last period of waiting ; it proved to the people that Kinkreisungs- 
politik existed. Italy’s seizure of Tripoli and Cyrenaica was 
another blow to German aspirations, and the defeat of Turkey 
in the Balkan War was an intense disappointment. They 
all impressed upon the people that the “ drastic medicine ” of 
war was necessary; they were put forward and accepted as 
proving the case of the militarists. With all these things 
kept constantly before them, then, it was not difficult to work 
on the German pcople. 

By 1913 the ground was sufficiently prepared for the final 
act of preparation. The military party put forward its de- 
mands: an increase of the peace strength of the army from 
720,000 men to 870,000, a considerable increase in matériel, 
defensive works, etc., and a non-recurring tax to produce 
£50,000,000. One important sign of the significance of the 
matter was the placing of frontier army corps as nearly as 
possible on a war footing. At first the newspapers, with one 
voice, said that the increases were necessary, and the burdens 
involved had to be faced on account of the “Slav Peril,” 
though, as a matter of fact, the Balkan nations were less 
dangerous after the Balkan Wars than they were before. 
Then suddenly, as I was informed by more than one German 
editor, Government orders were given to the Press to drop 
that line of argument, to which, indeed, the people had paid 
but little heed. The argument to be used in place of the first 
was that the German increases were a reply to those of France ! 
The French military attaché, in a report from Berlin on 
March 15th, 1913, says: ‘‘ To me, public opinion seems in reality 
indifferent to the Slav danger,’ and an official and secret 
German report, obtained by M. Etienne, then French Minister 
of War, contains the statement that ‘‘ the idea that our arma- 
ments are a reply to the armaments and policy of France must 
be instilled into the minds of the people.” All this is but 
another instance of the mental subservience of the Germans 
to which I have referred. The German mind was as much 
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under orders and stern discipline as was the German soldier. 
Germany had merely to be ordered to think a certain thing 
and she thought it with the promptness and unquestioning 
obedience with which the soldier presents arms. The French 
increases came after the German, yet the average German 
thoroughly believed the reverse. Another curious thing was 
the way in which the Germans made no secret of their policy 
in its broad outline. Bernhardi has declared : “* Neither France 
nor England nor Russia needs to attack us to safeguard her 
interests. . . . We must begin a political action which, without 
constituting an attack against France, will strike so vitally 
at her interests and those of England that these two nations 
will be obliged to attack. Matters in Europe and Africa offer 
many opportunities for such action.” This was very largely 
accepted as the proper policy, and in that we have another 
instance of the elasticity of the German mind, a mind which 
could, in all seriousness, believe such a thing, approve of its 
being shouted from the house-tops, and regard it as a policy 
to inspire, a policy of which to be proud. Germany, too, 
was constantly represented as threatened; she was denied her 
** place in the sun ”’; she was ignored and flouted in the councils 
of Europe. One would almost have thought from the Katzen- 
jammer of such newspapers as the Post and the Deutsche Tages- 
zeitung that a foreign oppressor sat at Potsdam. Indeed, 
when Germany celebrated the centenary of the War of Libera- 
tion it was a common thing for writers in such journals to 
argue that the position of Germany in 1914 presented an 
historic parallel to that of a hundred years previously! Surely 
mental aberration could no farther go! 


The state of domestic affairs in Germany had an important 
bearing on the whole situation. Making war to direct atten- 
tion away from unsatisfactory home matters is a policy not 
unknown to history. Firstly, there was the enormous growth 
of Socialism ; the Socialists were the largest party in the Reichs- 
tag. They, however, showed themselves to be weak-kneed and 
invertebrate at times which might, had they been otherwise, 
have presented them with great opportunities. The Jjingoes 
probably judged them more accurately than did the foreign 
observer, and knew that they could be brought to heel at a 
time of crisis. Still, the Junkers saw that the day was coming 
when German bureaucracy would have to yield something to 
the Socialists. That ‘“ Day,’ untoasted and undesired, had 
to be held off, not because it might stand in the way of war 
so much as because it might take some of the authority away 
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from the ruling caste. The “ Day ” when the Socialists would 
really be formidable enough to prevent the Junkers from having 
their way in the long run was seen to be fairly far distant, 
though the latter felt that something was necessary to destroy 
the hold which the Socialists had on the people. In the main, 
however, I think it will be agreed that the Socialist menace 
was not the most alarming of the domestic difficulties with 
which Germany’s rulers were faced. More important, un- 
doubtedly, was the fact that the country’s birth rate was 
beginning to show very conspicuous signs of falling away. 
No question, during the six months prior to the war, was so 
much discussed as the Geburtenriickgang. It was debated 
in the Reichstag; professors lectured about it all over the 
country; articles and pamphlets by the hundred were written 
about it.1 The militarists saw that, for them, it was a most 
serious question; it struck directly at the strength of the 
army. The War Minister, General von Falkenheyn, declared 
that, in face of it, it would be a difficult matter for Germany 
to effect another increase in her army strength such as that 
which General von Heeringen brought about before his resigna- 
tion. There were parts of Germany where the birth rate had 
fallen below that of Paris, which learned professors were 
never tired of holding up as an awful example. The mili- 
tarists, seeing this, knew that they were at the zenith of their 
power, for, under modern industrial conditions, there was 
little hope that the people, with the cost of living constantly 
increasing and the upper classes setting the example in luxury, 
would go back to the frugal old times when families of seven 
were the rule rather than the exception. So the war party 
saw that if Germany were to strike with might she must strike 
early. 

The ruling classes felt, too, that they themselves needed to 


1 “Tf any people had reason to be alarmed at the falling birth rate it 
would be the Germans. Whereas ours has been decreasing by about -3 
per thousand per annum, theirs has, in recent years, been falling by over 
1 per thousand—thrice as fast as ours, and the fastest in the world. 
The figures from 1908 onwards were 32-1, 31-1, 29-8, 28-6! It is safe to 
assume that in 1914 Germany’s birth rate was only 25-6 as against our 
sane Binnie Dunlop, in The Nineteenth Century and After, April 

915. 

Herr Krohne, an official of the Medical Department of the Prussian 
Ministry of the Interior, declared, in March 1916: “The birth rate in 
Germany has not merely declined; it has fallen rapidly. The rate has 
fallen from 35 to 27 per thousand of the population, and what is far more 
serious is that, since the year 1900, the number of births has sunk by 
75 per cent. more than the number of deaths. Germany has experienced 
a decline in twelve years which was spread over seventy years in France. 
We have now 560,000 fewer births than we should have if the rate of the 
year 1900 had been maintained.” 
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do something to gain for themselves a strengthened lease of 
power. There were not a few problems which they had failed 
to tackle and others which they had only touched to make 
worse and to show their incapacity. War, it was thought, 
might settle some of those, at least, and relegate others, if 
they survived, to a very remote future. For instance, the 
Zabern affair demonstrated how unsuccessful Germany had 
been in assimilating the population in Alsace and Lorraine. 
It was the same in Schleswig-Holstein, where, despite the 
crudest and bluntest police methods for the suppression of 
everything Danish, the people held as strongly as ever, per- 
haps more strongly, to their antipathy to the Prussian. Worse 
still was the state of affairs in Posen, German Poland. To 
carry out the colonisation of that province by German settlers 
and to oust the Poles, hundreds of millions of marks had been 
spent. Every single settler there cost the Prussian Govern- 
ment more than £200. Yet, after years of effort, the Polish 
language was more widely spoken than ever, and the amount 
of land held by Poles, despite laws to prevent them from 
acquiring it, was constantly increasing. Many settlers pre- 
ferred, in fact, to migrate into Russian Poland than to con- 
tinue to live under Prussian rule in Posen. Successful war, 
it was argued—and, perhaps, rightly—would do more to 
force the assimilation of Frenchman, Dane and Pole than 
any expensive schemes of colonisation or any kind of official 
pressure. 

The cost of living had been increasing notably and wages 
had not been rising proportienately. There was undoubtedly 
a personal and social wave of discontent abroad throughout 
the land, and that had to be stemmed by successful war. And 
strong as was that wave, stronger still was the current of 
Imperialism, and that tide had to be taken at the flood. In 
that Imperialism, the most notable feature was the desire for 
Colonies. The Junkers were greatly reinforced by a large 
number of Colonial fanatics whose cry was, ‘* Deutschland 
muss Kolonien haben!” They preached Germany as the 
rightful leader of civilisation abroad as well as in Europe, 
and they got all the support they wanted from “‘ armour- 
plate patriots”? and cannon kings. Such were some of the 
strong domestic causes which drove Germany to war. 


The signs of the times during that six months were, certainly, 
ominous. But there was something which, to some extent, 
calmed one’s immediate suspicions. We had long grown 
accustomed to German thoroughness, and in Germany, where 
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one made friendships and received a considerable amount of 
hospitality and kindness in official and non-official circles, one 
became apt to think that the army and navy authorities were 
merely showing the same spirit which all Germany showed 
in the commercial, scientific and industrial worlds. I had, 
however, the additional advantage during the six months 
before the war of viewing the situation from Russia, which 
I visited in April and May of 1914. In Russia the view for 
the onlooker was undoubtedly clearer, and I found that people 
were quite convinced of rapidly approaching danger. There 
were, one saw, many things which might easily have led to 
war had the Sarajevo crime never been committed. About 
that time it was officially stated that Germany would refuse 
to renew the commercial treaty with Russia except on its 
then existing terms. That aroused protests from the entire 
commercial and industrial community in Russia, as it was 
maintained that the treaty had had the effect of making 
Russia little better than a German colony. Indeed, I think 
that, had Sarajevo not provided a pretext, Germany would 
have dealt with Russia in a high-handed manner with regard 
to one question or another, and so led France to commit herself 
in some way. 

It was interesting, as well as surprising, to notice what was 
the attitude of the great mass of the German people towards 
France, Russia and England. At that time France was regarded 
as the enemy-in-chief. Never had she been forgiven for her 
quick recovery from the blow of 1870. She was looked upon 
as the first victim, because, apparently, the easiest. She was 
wealthy, and Germany, with her credit spread out thin, wanted 
gold; she had colonies which could be acquired on the European 
battlefield, and that was exactly what Germany longed for. 
Gold and colonies were the factors that finally persuaded the 
prominent business men, for long opposed to war, that there 
was a great harvest to be reaped eventually from war, though 
at first it might play havoe with things generally. France 
was regarded as decadent, buried deep in self-indulgence; she 
desired, so it was thought, to be left in peace; her former 
great enthusiasms were dead or dying; her great time was 
sloping towards the inevitable twilight; comfort had become 
her god. Her army was honeycombed with corrupting political 
influences and was not ready for war. As for Russia, she 
was regarded as too unwieldy to move effectively or quickly 
enough to save France. The Kélnische Zeitung’s famous 
message from its correspondent in Petrograd—a Herr Ulrich, 
whom I met in May of 1914 exploring Finland—was an 
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excellent indication not only of coming events but also of the 
methods by which the German propaganda was conducted. 
As the German Press, during the Ulster crisis, sent its ecorre- 
spondent-spies to write articles proving that England was on 
the brink of revolution and was a power to be despised, so 
the Kélnische Zeitung, always accommodating, printed Herr 
Ulrich’s despatch to demonstrate that Russia was weak, 
though she would soon be strong and formidable. That was 
the “‘ early war” propaganda again. Then, when an official 
reply to the letter maintained that Russia was not so weak as 
Herr Ulrich had been inspired to say and that some army 
and navy reforms had been carried through, the German 
Press began to ask why that was bcing done. Russia 
was clearly aiming at Germany and Austria-Hungary! This 
was pure aggression again! Germany’s increased armaments, 
of course, threatened no one, for the German had been taught 
not to see the mote in his own eye—armed cap-d-pie, he was 
in reality an apostle of peace and good-will. Then, to keep 
the people from becoming alarmed, the German Press set forth 
to show that the Russian army was really unfit, that the navy 
was a negligible factor, that money was scarce in Tsarland, 
that the people were not united, and that war would split 
Russia into fragments. Therefore, the inevitable Q.E.D. 
was reached: there was no reason to fear Russia; internal 
difficulties and adipose tissue would prevent her playing a 
real and important réle in a European conflict. 

1 “The conviction has been expressed to me by the German Ambassador 
on July 24th, that Russia would stand aside,” said Sir M. de Bunsen in one 
of his despatches from Vienna. ‘‘ This feeling, which was also held at 
the Ballplatz, influenced, no doubt, the course of events.” 

Der Tag (which is simply the semi-official Berlin Lokalanzeiger with an 
illustrated supplement) expressed its disappointment before the year 
1914 had run its course, and expressed it without mincing words. “‘So 
many of our calculations have gone wrong,” this inspired journal said. 
‘We expected all India to rise in revolt at the first sound of the guns in 
Europe, and yet thousands and tens of thousands of the people of India 
are fighting with the English against us. We were sure that the British 
Empire would be reduced to fragments; but the British Colonies have 
become united to the Motherland as they never were before. We re- 
garded as certain a victorious rising in British South Africa; we have 
only seen a fiasco there. We were awaiting disorders in Ireland, and 
Treland has sent against us many of her finest sons. We thought that 
the party of peace at any price was all-powerful in England, but it dis- 
appeared in the general enthusiasm which war against Germany roused. 
Our calculations were based on the belief that England had degenerated 
and was incapable of becoming a serious factor in the war; she has shown 
herself to be our most dangerous enemy. It has been the same thing 
with France and Russia. We had the idea that France was corrupt and 
that she had lost her sense of national solidity ; we must admit now that 
the French are most formidable enemies. We were sure that Russia 
could do nothing; we thought that the people were too profoundly dis- 
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One can scarcely wonder at the German mind being unable 
to grasp the stupendous problem which is Russia, immense, 
mysterious Holy Russia,. for between Russia and Germany 
there is this enormous difference. Germany, doing every- 
thing by rule of thumb, only inspired in herself and others a 
hope that the things which were would merely become more 
firmly fixed and settled. Certain things, certain methods, 
had been deemed by a ruling caste to be good; the future only 
held the hope that such things, once carved in clay, would 
be moulded in bronze. In Germany there was no place for 
the great and daring experiments which carry the world for- 
ward by strides on its journey; no, the lines were fixed; the 
way had been settled. There was no room for the personal 
factor, only for the machine. How different was Russia! 
Russia was full and overflowing with young and fresh en- 
thusiasms, with newly-born revolutionary forces, with daring 
spirits ready to risk all in breaking the chains of the past that 
fettered, ready to profit by all things and any pathway that 
led towards the dawn. Full of palpitating life, of unquench- 
able hopes, of undying energy, she inspired among those who 
knew her the hope of a coming revival, of many revivals, indeed. 
Germany was like a railway builder; Russia was, and will be, 
the pioneer through vast primeval tracts of human experience. 

The Germans had looked on England for some time with 
no small degree of contempt. We, too, were decadent and 
troubled domestically. There can be no doubt that the Ulster 
trouble had a great deal to do with hastening the war, as it 
provided proof, in German eyes, that a split in the British 
Empire was near and could not possibly be avoided. With 
regard to Ulster, much ill-informed twaddle was sent by 
German journalists from London and Ireland, and on that 
Germany persuaded herself that she was right in putting our 
strength and influence in a European entanglement at a very 
low point. It was maintained with satisfaction that we had 
no really binding engagements with France or Russia, and 
that, with Ireland on our hands, it was improbable that we should 
seek new troubles. There were, indeed, two ways of thinking of 
us, though the result obtained was the same in both cases. 
Some thought that we should, on no account, be a party to a 


contented to go to war to support the Russian Government; we counted 
on her rapid collapse, despite her great military strength. But Russia 
mobilised her millions of men rapidly and skilfully; her people are full 
of enthusiasm and her force is crushing. Those who led us to make all 
those errors, all those false calculations, all those grossly wrong estimates 
of our neighbours and their condition, have assumed a burden of heavy 
responsibilities.” 
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Continental struggle, especially as we had such home pre- 
occupations. Others there were who believed that, even if 
England did intervene, she would be, with her “‘ parade army,”’ 
of very little account. The official and commercial classes, 
however, saw that our navy would be an awkward proposition, 
and that was the reason for the desperate diplomatic efforts 
made to persuade and bribe us to keep out of the struggle when 
it was breaking loose.! During the last few years, too, feelers, 
as Mr. Asquith stated at the opening of the war, had been 
thrown out to discover our attitude, but nothing could really 
persuade Germans that we were other than comparatively 
harmless as a Power. The mass of Pan-Germans had, long 
before, begun to despise even our navy, on the ground that it 
could not really decide a war which would be almost entirely 
a land struggle. It was expected, therefore, that France would 
be quickly disposed of, that Russia would be held off, either 
by some sort of bribery or by her own unpreparedness, or at 
worst, that she would not be really in the field until such time 
as she could be tackled alone. There remained England for 
the later ‘‘ Day ”—England, that Empire built, as Treitschke 
declared, by theft, craft and violence, the mere existence of 
which was an insult, a menace and a positive aggression to the 
German people. How whole-heartedly it was believed that 
our greatness was something quite unreal, that the whole 
Imperial structure needed but a touch to come crumbling 
down, and that there were signs that that blow would come 
from within, and scatter its rich booty at the feet of Germany ! 
It was argued that we had already lost Australia, Canada, 
South Africa and New Zealand, just as, long ago, we lost our 
New England colonies. India and Egypt, where there were but 
a handful of British troops, could not be held when the falling 
away of the other states and disorder and confusion at home 
trumpeted the signal of dismemberment. That Australia, 
Canada, South Africa and New Zcaland had self-government 
was not counted to us for righteousness, but was regarded as 
a sign of England’s weakness, just as our peace strivings were 
evidence that our former spirit and strength were passing. 
England, it was sneered, having stolen all she could, wanted 
the world to stop stealing ! 


There remains one thing to be considered briefly in this 
short study. How was it that all Germany’s hordes of spies 


1 The German Ambassador in Paris, von Schon, when he heard that 
England had declared war, said to several of his friends: ‘“ Now we are 
lost!” 
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and agents were so hopelessly misinformed? There is no need 
to say much here about the tremendous ramifications of her 
espionage system. Her spies were everywhere, and in every 
guise and disguise, from the special German aide-de-camp 
attached to the personal suite of the Tsar to the barber in a 
London side street, from the Eastern diplomatic agent to the 
commercial traveller, from the business men who ‘“ made” 
Antwerp municipal elections to the tourist exploring the 
English coast, from the clerk in a London counting-house to 
the prince on tour. Every German beyond the frontiers of 
the Fatherland felt bound to “do his bit” of spying. But so 
great was their egotism, so convinced were they of the German 
view, that they left out of account everything that did not 
fit in with the preconceived notion that Germany’s future 
triumph was certain, that other countries were on the down 
grade; they were mainly concerned to deepen the conviction 
that the Fatherland had only to strike to win a rapid and 
overwhelming victory. They knew that information bearing 
that out was what was required; they could not go against the 
stream of egotism. They were superficial in their observations. 
Having, indeed, lost their own souls, they did not think a 
soul was to be found in any of the nations destined to be 
Germany’s enemies. They mistook the province of party for 
the empire of a nation’s energy and the indication of its imperial 
and moral spirit; they forgot the tremendous power of free 
patriotism. Their greatest mistake was, perhaps, made in the 
ease of England. They could not appreciate the English mind, 
slow to reveal itsel{—that mind which the British people give 
with their gift of liberty. They did not fathom the significance 
of the extraordinary spectacle placed before them by England 
of the first Imperial democracy the world has ever seen. Our 
love for free institutions, our religious tolerance, our great 
freedom, the importance we attributed to ever higher justice— 
these things were largely beyond the conception of the people 
who were set to find out the attitude and state of Germany’s 
foes and to measure them up. They knew nothing of the 
great driving force behind this despised England, the old and 
immortal energy which has taken our race to every quarter 
of the globe, to face the bright eyes of danger in all climes 
and through all times down to the latest days. They forgot 
many an immortal story which showed that the spirit of the 
race had never even slept. Think of the heroism shown when 
the Titanic kept her midnight tryst with death! Remember 
the picture of Captain Scott, looking back on life and forward 
into the very face of death, sitting in his tent, his dead 
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comrades around him, penning his last brave message, proud 
that he had struggled for England, and undaunted when the 
end came, showing the spirit that is England, being England. 
These things—and how many there are of them !—the German 
did not note. No, German writers were not wanting who wrote 
that Scott had committed suicide because he had failed. The 
Germans had made up their minds that we were decadent, 
and the story of everything we did had to be re-cast to illus- 
trate that belief; our epics were turned into discreditable 
episodes. They never believed that the energy which had 
made the British Empire might contrive to keep it. They 
were fond of pointing to the Boer War as evidence of our 
general incompetence, conveniently forgetting their own 
South-West Africa campaign, the muddle they made of it, 
the ruin it spread in the colony, and the fact that it was our 
own Cape Troopers who brought it to an end for them. 

What a stupendous blow it must have been, then, for them 
to see not only England rise promptly against them, but the four 
corners of the earth rise ready to fight beside us, to see that 
the men from every land under the British flag were ‘‘ ware 
and wakin’” when the menace burst upon us and civilisation ! 
They found out quickly, but still too late, that the spirit was 
alive which made an Empire with sunrise and sunset for its 
boundaries. 


Nore.—As I was writing this chapter, a friend wrote to me 
to remind me that while in Constantinople, in December 1912, 
I expressed the belief that “ within a few years we shall see 
two wars—between Austria-and Serbia and between Russia 
and Germany.” Again, in May 1914, from Helsingfors, I 
wrote to the same friend saying I believed that a European 
war was certain before the autumn. I take the liberty of 
mentioning this, for, in reading over the above chapter, I 
think some may charge me with mere wisdom after the event. 
A considerable portion of the chapter, too, is from notes made 
during the six months I was in Berlin before the war. The 
chapter was written a year before the completion of the manu- 
script of the volume, and only slight alterations and additions 
were made later. 


CHAPTER II 


ACROSS WARRING EUROPE 


“The hosts encountered ; trumpets spoke ; 
Drums called aloud; the air was torn 
With cannon, light by stifling smoke 
Estopped, and shrieking battle born.” 
Joxnn Davipson. 


“* All hearts resolved on Liberty or Death.” 
The “ Marseillaise.” 


Besieged Holidayland—Swiss troubles—The mobilisation of the Swiss 
army—A fine foree—’Ware Wolff !—The journey to Paris—The real 
France—A character sketch of General Jofire—The early operations 
in Alsace and Lorraine. 


“THEY won’t look at an Express cheque.” 

“Nor can I get a five-pound note changed.” 

** I waited five and a half hours at the station without being 
able to find a place in any of the trains that left.” 

‘““My baggage has dwindled from two large trunks and 
several portmanteaus to the smallest portmanteau of the lot, 
with just the things in it which I don’t particularly need.” 

“All my luggage has disappeared, and I am due to cross in 
the Lusitania in a few days’ time.” 

Such were the little snatches of conversation which I heard 
on entering a hotel lounge at Berne. They show how Switzer- 
land was affected by the coming of war. Money, trains and 
baggage, all were thrown into complete confusion and just at 
the time when the little country was full of holiday-makers. 
The people became panicky at the spectacle of sudden war all 
around them; and there were serious runs on the banks. 
Paper money became almost valueless. I had reached Zurich 
with about £190 in Austrian notes in my possession, only to 
find that nobody would change them. They would not buy 
a packet of cigarettes. It took the whole of my meagre supply 
of French gold to pay for a despatch from Zurich and to take 
me to Berne. In the capital, I thought, there might prevail 
a slightly more optimistic view of the situation; but no. 
There, too, the people were alarmed for the safety of their 
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money in the banks, and Austrian notes were regarded as 
rather dangerous curiosities. So there was nothing to be 
done but to wait until I received more money from London. 
There were roughly ten thousand British and ten thousand 
French visitors in Switzerland at the time, together with 
something like twenty thousand Americans, and their difficul- 
ties were akin to mine. The state of affairs had its amusing 
side. We had a good lesson in war-thrift at the beginning of 
things, and it was curious to see wealthy Americans counting 
sous with a care which they had previously, perhaps, never 
bestowed on anything less than hundreds of dollars. To see 
people trying, with the most innocent of facial expressions, to 
buy a box of matches with a five-pound note and expressing 
pained surprise when they were told that the transaction, 
backed though it might be by the Bank of England and the 
whole wealth of the British Empire, could not be carried 
through, became in the end humorous, even to those who felt 
themselves forced to try it on the off-chance that it might 
work. It amused the Americans most of all; it was a novelty 
for them not to be able to buy things, to know that the 
“‘ almighty dollar ” was, for once, a useless sort of possession. 
No one had the heart to go sight-seeing. Even the famous 
Berne bears had to go on short rations. The English and 
French tourists were, perhaps, the worst off; they go to 
Switzerland, as a rule, with return tickets, hotel coupons, or 
just enough with which to pay hotel bills, and a few odd 
pounds for extras. The limit of their available means was 
soon reached, and the problem of how to live on nothing had 
to be faced. Hotel proprietors were, as a rule, as accom- 
modating as could be expected. Large numbers of people 
were allowed to stay on at the hotels and eventually to leave 
for home without paying their bills and simply on giving their 
word that somehow or other bills would eventually be paid. 
Passports were another serious trouble. Before the war such 
documents had, outside Russia, almost become a thing of the 
past in Europe. “I have never been without my passport 
each of the seventeen years in which I have come to Switzer- 
land,” said a well-known London merchant to me in Berne, 
“but this year I succumbed to the general custom and did 
not bring it.” Travel, too, became an adventure even on the 
orderly lines of Switzerland. Bradshaw and all other time- 
tables suddenly became so much waste paper; the first shot 
on the Franco-German frontier, not far from the Republic’s 
northern mountains, threw the whole Continental railway 
system out of gear, and Switzerland, with mobilisation written 
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all round her, became practically isolated. Communication by 
post and telegraph became, in a night, primitive and uncer- 
tain. Baedeker and all the guide-books were as useless as 
time-tables, and visitors flocked aimlessly from town to town 
in the hope that from some place communication with the 
outer world would be easier. True, there was one way out— 
via Italy. But, then, with useless money, and probably with 
Austrian and German warships on the prowl in the Mediter- 
ranean, to go by that route suggested the courting of still 
more serious trouble. So the majority of people had, in the 
end, to sit down and wait, and for some days that was all I 
could do, for an attempt to go through Alsace and Lorraine, 
just about the moment when war with Germany was declared 
by England, failed at Strassburg, from which place, after a 
somewhat unpleasant experience with a German station-guard 
of troops, I had to return to Switzerland. 

The little mountain republic was mobilising when I arrived 
in it. The Government took the last step in its preparations 
to defend the country—it appointed a general. In ordinary 
times the country does not boast any such high military digni- 
tary and a Swiss general is ‘‘ our only general” in reality. I 
saw the army marching off to hold the strategic positions on 
the frontier and it struck me as a most efficient and stalwart 
force. It is, of course, extremely democratic; officers and 
men fraternise in the most friendly manner in cafés and 
restaurants. But it does not suffer from that, and in appear- 
ance, and in all that one can judge from appearances, which, 
despite the proverb, is much, it was most workmanlike; I am 
sure that it is an army which would give a good account of 
itself and yield nothing in bravery and devotion to its warrior 
forefathers who won the liberty of the country and kept it 
free, fighters who have given us some of the first of all stories 
of the heroism and devotion to duty which light up the history 
of the world. 

The physique of the men, as is to be expected in a mountain 
race, struck me as exceedingly good, and equal at least to that 
of the armies of the Great Powers. Well equipped they were, 
and when, a little later, I saw them occupying the positions 
on the frontier, I noticed that they were well and intelligently 
officered. The Swiss army, in fact, presents an admirable 
object lesson in the production of a national army without the 
enormous waste involved in what is generally termed con- 
scription. The physique of the hardy people is there, of 
course, as an admirable base upon which to work. Then the 
rifle clubs all over the country make every man, if not an 
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expert with the rifle, at least a good shot. Given those two 
things, the production of the soldier is a comparatively easy 
matter, and Switzerland finds it unnecessary to burden the 
people with any long term of soldiering. The time spent by 
the men initially with the colours is from sixty-five to ninety 
days, then eleven days a year up to the twelfth year of service, 
and there can be no doubt that the result is excellent in every 
way. In a country like England, should a system of national 
service be necessary after the war, we could not do better 
than model our plans on those which have given to the Swiss 
Republic an army which, in my opinion, renders an attack 
on the country a task before which the most powerful nation 
might well draw back. 

War was soon fairly launched all round. One particularly 
annoying feature of a stay in Switzerland at the time was the 
almost complete absence of reliable news. The news that did 
come to hand was mainly from that German source which has 
achieved such notoriety during the course of the war. The 
Wolff Bureau became expert in the art of prevarication at the 
very start, and if one had believed a tithe of the stories—most 
of them dubbed official, too—with which Switzerland was fed, 
one would have suffered horribly from nightmare. Special 
editions were constantly being issued by the less reputable 
papers with the most fantastic and alarming tales. One ran 
like this: ‘‘ Travellers who come from Paris report that tre- 
mendous fires have broken out in the French capital and that 
there has been an attempted revolution in the city.” The 
French army was reported to have met with disaster, and there 
had been, of course, a big naval battle in which the British 
Fleet had suffered a crippling defeat. As for Russia, red 
revolution was stalking through the land; the Tsar had been 
assassinated. President Poincaré had met with a similar fate. 
A day or two later we were informed, too, that the appeals to 
the British people to enlist in the army had utterly failed, and 
that England had, therefore, been rendered powerless. The 
Wolff Bureau has been guilty of much since the war began, but 
I doubt if it has ever excelled the fit of downright lying which 
seized hold of it in the first weeks of the war. Meanwhile, all 
its false news could not hide the fact that the German army 
was being held up by the Belgians before Liége. 


From Vienna to Paris—eight hundred miles across warring 
Europe! At Geneva I entered upon the last stage of that 
memorable journey. On the outward trip it was a voyage 
across the old and familiar Europe—how distant it all seems 
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now !—and it took exactly twenty-four hours. I went, most 
comfortably, on the Orient Express; no one requested my 
passport then; I do not think I saw a single soldier. I re- 
turned little more than a week later across a Continent rushing 
to arms, across a Europe which will never be quite the same 
again as of old. What other memories so many of the historic 
places I passed through will have when my way leads through 
them again! Ulm, for example, the scene where young 
Wilhelm Hauff, who, had he lived, might have been the Sir 
Walter Scott of romantic southern Germany, laid the scene 
of that fine story of his, Lichtenstein, which introduces so 
many young minds to the fascination of the beautiful country- 
side round that romantic old town! Will all the romance of 
those fair lands, picturesque towns and delightful villages, be 
swallowed up in the nightmare memories of recent and devas- 
tating warfare? My return journey took eight days; ten 
times I had to change trains; I found frontiers barred; every 
tunnel, cutting and bridge along that twisting, 800-mile route 
was guarded by troops; a score of times my passport was 
demanded and most closely scrutinised; it received eight new 
visés and stamps, and became almost a thing of shreds and 
tatters in the process. I had a glimpse of four nations mobilis- 
ing—Austria, Germany, Switzerland and France. On the 
northern Swiss frontier I heard the first rumbling of the guns, 
and far away in the night huge searchlights threw about their 
ghostly, guiding shafts of light; they were directing the guns, 
so that the dread harbingers of death might fly sure. Some- 
times a fitful glow would illuminate a point on the horizon, 
adding to the weirdness of the scene to be witnessed from the 
northern Swiss heights. It was some one’s homestead ablaze. 
It was an eerie experience to watch from such a corner the 
evidences of the sweeping along of the first waves of that 
gigantic tempest which had burst in Europe, eerie enough to 
be unreal asa dream. Little more than three weeks previously 
I had been in Berlin; there, before I left, things had been more 
than usually quiet; the Kaiser was away and the Reichstag 
had adjourned; there was so little doing that the English 
Correspondents were arranging holidays, and there had been 
some leisure for boating on the picturesquely-placed waters 
by Potsdam. And now! But few days had sped and here 
was Europe shaking to the very foundations of her social 
structure, with every nerve in her being, as it were, tingling 
with war passion. The peaceful days had vanished with stun- 
ning rapidity. Those shafts and beams of light which I saw 


. from a Swiss mountain betokened that at long-dreaded last 
D 
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Europe’s millions of armed men were being let loose across the 
harvest fields, the towns and the villages of a tremendous 
extent of territory. 

For days Switzerland was isolated, but at last trains began 
to run from the frontier stations. ‘‘ A sort of service” was, 
it was stated, “running to Paris.” There was but one 
train a day at first from Geneva. Every day, hours before 
it was due to leave, the first-class compartments were packed 
full to suffocation with people and packages. Those who had 
come early in order to secure places evidently thought that 
they were safe for the whole trip to Paris, but at the frontier 
and every hour or two afterwards there resounded along some 
station platform the peremptory call: ‘‘ All change here!” 
It was a most motley company that undertook the journey 
on the same occasion as I did. There were men going to 
their regiments in France, called from every corner of Europe, 
the more daring of the tourists from Switzerland, and Swiss 
soldiers going as far as to the frontier. Most of the travellers 
had reduced their baggage to such dimensions that they could 
carry it from train to train by hand. Americans smilingly 
guessed there was only one really civilised country in the world 
and it was “‘ me for it.”” How often was the question asked : 
“Is it necessary to change for Paris?’ Nobody knew, for 
had not the time-table become a useless bundle of paper, and 
had not all regularity of movement and all certainty vanished 
with the necessity for standing aside while the long, filled 
troop-trains thundered past ? 

At the frontier, not very far from Geneva, came the first 
rude disturbance, felt most by those who had waited the 
greater part of a day at Geneva station to make sure of a 
first-class seat! Out we had to scramble and find seats in 
another train, already over-full. It was like a grim sort of 
musical chairs. One had just time to make acquaintances in 
one train when the order came to change; a few minutes later 
travellers would be comparing notes with another lot of 
voyagers and learning something of other people and their 
stories. On one occasion I found myself with a Belgian family, 
cheered by the news that trains were still running between 
Paris and Brussels. An hour later I was in the company of 
a French soldier who had lived many years in Germany and had 
not yet accustomed himself to speaking again in his native 
tongue. Not long afterwards I acted as interpreter to a 
compartment full of Americans who wanted, as souvenirs, 
buttons from the coats of two French soldiers sitting by the 
door in the corridor. And the piou-pious, with their eternal 
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good nature, stripped nearly all the buttons off so that the 
souvenir-hunters might not be disappointed. 

It was a relief in itself to be in France and in the company 
of the French soldier. Many a time during my tramps in 
France that happy individual has been my comrade. Now, 
in war time, he had, I found, lost none of that delightful gaiety 
which makes him such a good companion. There, in the 
first shock of the coming of war, was the eternal élan of the 
first military nation on earth, the nation which has given the 
world the most lasting instruction in things military, and 
whose record of battle field glory is prouder than that of any 
other. There was the pure joy of duty; the finest section of 
the manhood of the nation was out for one task. When with 
those men I could not help recalling that remark of a wise 
man—that everybody has two countries, his own and France ! 
“ Nous allons faire notre devoir!” How proud is the French- 
man’s translation of ‘“‘ doing our bit”! It is said without 
affectation; it is just what you would expect the French 
soldier to say and to say with cheerfulness, a little bit of 
seriousness in his gaiety, the sum of all the devotion that 
lives in him beside his cheerfulness, for, in him, seriousness 
and cheerfulness are allies. This great war has always been 
before his eyes; he knew that he had been trained to play his 
part in it, the sequel to "70; it was bound, he felt in his heart, 
to come sooner or later. The coming of it was almost a relief, 
for now the nightmare which had so often threatened would 
be banished. France and her allies would see to it that this 
was the end of the year-long threatening of her life and liberties 
and of those of the nations threatened by the same Power, if, 
at first, not so directly. 

He was not different, this soldier going to the war, from 
that wander-companion I had known in times of peace. He 
displayed no great hatred of the German; indeed, it struck 
me as remarkable how he thought of his enemy without any 
great bitterness of feeling. But, all the same, he knew that 
it could only be over the dead bodies of his enemies that the 
safety of France and the triumph of liberty could be reached. 
The French soldiers went to war without anything like hate 
in their hearts; they went, however, with the determination 
that they were going to be victorious. Armies had swept over 
the route before us, and there was little or no food to be had 
during the forty-eight hours of travel. As a rule the menu 
was: 

Eau Potable 
Pain. 
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Cold water and bread! Yet no one grumbled. Sometimes 
we would fight a skirmish for some fruit; there were a few 
good-natured tussles for a few cakes of chocolate, a battle 
royal for a bottle of wine. But the victors, on the rule that 
there is no mine and thine in war-time, would distribute a 
share of the spoils to the vanquished. 

On the last éape of the journey I fell in with a number 
of soldiers who knew my “little street’ of a Paris of long 
ago. So we arranged a dinner there again for some happy 
evening ‘‘ after the war.” After the war! That was a some- 
what lighter hope then, in those earlier days, than it is now 
after long months of warfare. The little group consisted of 
a captain and three privates, and what struck me about them 
was what I had so often noticed in the French army before, 
that discipline and respect make no difference to friendship. 
“Oui, mon capitaine!” There is discipline, respect and 
friendship, all three, in that. We have not quite got it, and 
the German “‘ Zu Befchl, Herr Leutenant !”’ is not translated 
into any other language, thank goodness! And the fine ring 
there is in the soldier’s ‘‘ mon général ”’! 

These Frenchmen, typical of their race, were not, it struck 
me, sons of a new France, but of a France which has always 
been there, France ever 


“Terrible with strength renewed from a tireless soil.” 


In those crowded troop-trains the men were the men embody- 
ing the France of all the ages—gallant young piou-pious, so 
talkative and cheery and such bons camarades, dignified poilus, 
so glad to be with the young men once more in the great 
adventure, and, therefore, themselves youthful once more. 
One could so easily imagine them with Ney and Soult and 
the dashing Murat. They were men of the eternal France, 
old, unageing, and of such tremendous vitality. They came 
from far-scattered places buried deep in the picturesque pro- 
vinees of the ‘‘ fair land of France,” called away just at the 
opening of autumn’s promise, autumn with her crown of 
ripened fruits, bringing the first tints of gold with her to the 
swelling landscape, beautifying with maturity all that is 
loveliest in Nature. They had been called away from their 
towns and villages, and one could not help picturing the 
French countryside and its homely inns with so many of 
their familiar peasant figures gone. Ah, those old-fashioned 
places of rest and gossip and story, where the wanderer, in 
happier times of peace, was so soon received into the inner 
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ring of the village community, where he learned more of the 
neighbourhood than any guide-book has ever told, where he 
could reach so very near to the real spirit of the finest peasantry 
in Europe—the inns of rural France! There the real soul of 
the land of France was unveiled for the voyager content to 
go slowly. We have so often heard France judged by the 
boulevard life of Paris; there in her glorious countryside was 
the corrective to that wrong impression; there was the court 
of appeal and the evidence to reverse that false verdict which 
has been set forth so often. There one met a France gentle, 
lovable, real and strong. What delightful memories those who 
have wandered into the French provinces must retain of the 
genial kindness of the people! How the pleasant tales that 
were told by inn tables and along the roadside linger in the 
memory! But those were times of peace! Now it is war- 
time ! 

Yet, as I crossed France, I met the same people in the 
crowded trains and troop-trains, at the stations and in the 
towns. They were not changed; they were not overawed or 
even annoyed that war had called them forth to a task as 
urgent as it was sublime. For the Frenchman has a very 
strong sense of duty; he keeps his proud word “ devoir”’ and 
uses no slighter one. As I travelled with those men of France, 
I could not help remarking that they all had such a clear idea 
of what they were going to fight for, a pronounced opinion of 
the position of their country and the others in the struggle, 
and an exact knowledge of all that success or failure would 
mean. There I saw again how really little there is of “ light- 
ness’ in the French character. It is rock-made. There is, 
too, such a profound and cordial union between all at the 
bottom of things, a will so fixed and virile. What person who 
has seen the soldiers of France in this war has not expressed 
astonishment at the physique and intelligence of the men, 
astonishment that the race which we have known so slightly, 
but have not left unjudged in the turmoil of politics and 
policies, had such fine men at her call? It is one of the great 
surprises of the war to many. Little wonder, indeed, that 
France has been for such a long period the world’s instructor 
in liberalism and democracy, with these keen intelligences of 
hers making up such a large portion of her people! Little 
wonder that her devotion to liberty and justice is one of the 
time-defying monuments the stability of which influences the 
whole world to-day ! 

La France! Once the spectroscope from which were radiated 
and distributed so many of the great interests of peace; now 
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the burning-glass of war; once many-coloured, now single- 
rayed. How was it that France met so well and steadfastly 
the sudden, unparalleled shock of war? Just, I think, because 
it was unparalleled. Let your mind run across French history ; 
it is a history of unparalleled things. France is the country 
more than any other which has faced and braved all the 
gigantic things which were without precedent in the experi- 
ence of the moral and material worlds. It is courage of the 
highest, the supreme test of nerve and soul, to face and stand 
firm before the unexpected. And she stood the first shock; 
now she is enduring the long stress of it all. She brought her 
quick mind to face yet another crisis without precedent, faced 
it and won. And the world marvelled at her impetuosity. 
But to those who knew La France, knew her for hundreds of 
years before the Press that dubbed her “new” found her 
out—they knew that the last word was not that France was 
impetuous. France is tenacious, and she, more than any 
other, it will be that will deal most easily and thoroughly with 
all the stupendous problems with which peace will bring us 
face to face. These will be problems without precedent again, 
and then we shall thank God for the French mind ! 

I may leave the subject of all the talk of a “‘ new France” 
with the words of one of her fine thinkers, Emile Boutroux : 


“Nous ne nous attarderons pas 4 nous demander si, pour 
posséder les qualités dont nous faisons preuve aujourd’hui, 
nous avons eu besoin de nous transformer, ainsi que plusieurs 
se plaisent 4 Vinsinuer. 1] est probable qu’une dure expérience 
ct les conditions de la guerre présente ont simplement fait 
ressortir des qualités qui, en d’autres temps, ont été moins 
visibles. La constance et la ténacité des travailleurs francais 
n’ont point besoin d’étre démontrées, et le culte de la grandeur 
morale, dans la patrie de Jeanne d’Arc, n’est pas chose 
nouvelle.” 


Notre Joffre ! 

How often during my journey had I heard the French 
Commander-in-Chief referred to as “‘notre Joffre”! To the 
stranger the words conveyed nothing in those days, but they 
recalled to my memory my impressions of the great soldier on 
the two occasions, now some years ago, when I had the good 
fortune to meet him. He is an imposing and an impressive 
figure, though his size is not the first thing that strikes you 
when you mect him. What holds your attention for some 
time is his eyes. When you have noted the massive head, 
every feature of which bespeaks strength—the firm jaw, the 
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prominent and strongly-cut chin, the high and broad forehead, 
the heavy moustache largely covering a firm mouth—and 
' when you have observed how quick of movement he is, though 
of heavy build, your regard returns to those eyes of his, eyes 
of flashing blue, half hidden by prominent eyebrows. They 
are quick and clear, kindly and with a friendly sparkle in 
them. Their activity is extraordinary, and behind them you 
can imagine a brain working in perfect harmony with them, 
acting with the same rapidity, deciding things with that same 
swiftness with which the eye observes. We have the expres- 
sion, “ taking things in at a glance.” It is a very rare gift; 
it is the faculty of observation trained to the highest. General 
Joffre has it. 

Joffre is a much more silent man than Kitchener was; he 
is, perhaps, more taciturn than was the ‘“ Schlachtendenker ” 
Moltke. He is a listener; talk is largely out of his scheme of 
things. He listens, and, having listened, decides unerringly. 
When he must use words, he uses them in short, pregnant sen- 
tences. Take, for example, the words he addressed to the 
Alsatians at Thann after having been received by the chief 
citizens of the little place. I shall not spoil the short speech 
by turning it into English, because the quick, “snappy ” 
French is so very much like Joffre. Think, just before you 
read the terse phrases, what it meant to a Frenchman to be 
once more on the long-lost soil of Alsace; imagine in what 
turned and glowing language some well-known Frenchmen 
would have addressed their re-found compatriots on an occa- 
sion such as that. Then read Joffre’s words, going straight 
to the heart and superbly adequate, in all their real, soldierly 
simplicity, to time and place: 


‘« Notre retour est définitif. Vous étes Frangais pour toujours. 
La France vous apporte, avec les libertés qu’elle a toujours 
répresentées, la respect de vos libertés & vous, des libertés 
alsaciennes, de vos traditions, de vos convictions, de vos 
meceurs. Je suis la France; vous étes l’Alsace. Je vous 
apporte le baiser de la France.” 


There are no imposing periods, but only simplicity : words 
fit and few. Well-nigh half a century of foreign rule is over; 
the long, bitter trial of their patriotism is ending; the day of 
exile slopes to its conclusion: ‘‘ notre retour est définitif.” 
And “je suis la France” is no prouder than “ vous étes 
lAlsace.”” There is a distinction; there will be no more 
despising of local manners, customs, liberties, however. There 
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is a distinction, but that very distinction, which Germany’s 
iron policy recognised nowhere, means a glorious union. It 
means the finding of the larger patrie again, and not merely 
the freedom of the home corner once more. ‘‘ Vous étes 
PAlsace,” but “‘ vous étes Francais pour toujours!” 

Joffre was never before the war a very well-known figure. 
He had, however, his hours of fame. Born on January 12th, 
1852, Jospeh Jacques César Joffre is two and a half years 
younger than Witchener was. He is of Spanish extraction 
and hails from the remote Pyrenees Orientales.. Though his 
father was a simple bourgeois, he can trace his descent back to 
the grandees of the Peninsular kingdom. At college at Perpignan, 
at the Ecole Polytechnique, and, indeed, throughout the greater 
part of his early military career, nothing marked him out from 
his fellows very conspicuously. He was an intelligence just 
something above the average, it would seem, to all appearance. 
The war of ’70 interrupted his studies, and during the terrible 
winter, as second-lieutenant, he took part in the defence of 
Paris in one of the forts. The war ended, he returned to the 
Ecole and later was engaged on the Paris forts as an engineer. 
It was undoubtedly engineering that appealed to him most, 
and in that post he won his first recognition from high authority. 
One day General Macmahon came to inspect the works on 
which Lieutenant Joffre was engaged. At the end of the 
inspection he turned to the young soldier with: “Je vous 
félicite, capitaine !”” Thus Joffre obtained his second promotion. 

The year 1885 saw him in Indo-China, and there he drew 
upon himself the attention of Courbet, who knew men when 
he saw them. He recognised in Captain Joffre something of 
that genius which made Macmahon promote him in a manner 
which would have pleased Napoleon, and Courbet sent him to 
take charge of the defences of Upper Tonkin. It was in the 
carrying out of that work that the first real traces of the Joffre 
of to-day became evident. He left nothing undone; nothing 
was satisfactory to him save completeness, for the war, still 
fresh in memory, had burned into his mind that in war one 
thing told above all others, and that was being ready. Africa 
next claimed him, as it has claimed a great part of the early 
careers of most of the great French generals of to-day. He 
went to Sénégal in 1892, and shortly afterwards Bonnier’s 
expedition was prepared to push on to the then mysterious 
Timbuktu, that Lhassa of the Sahara. The expedition was 
divided into three parts. Lieutenant Boiteux went on ahead 
up the Niger in a small river gunboat, and Colonel Bonnier 
followed with the main column by the same route. Captain 
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Joffre, with 1200 men, 800 of them carriers, had orders to 
leave Segou and march along the left bank of the Niger, link- 
ing up with Bonnier’s column at Timbuktu itself. It was 
difficult country. Sometimes there were great arid stretches; 
often the route led for days through continuous swamp; the 
natives were hostile; forests were dense and previously unex- 
plored; there was difficult hill country to pass. It was a 
journey presenting all the difficulties of African travel at that 
time, and one which necessitated the constant watchfulness 
of its chief. There were many fights; the natives cleared the 
country of food-stuffs. In January (1894) Bonnicr’s column, 
having occupied Timbuktu, was wiped out in a fight with 
the Tuaregs, and when Joffre reached the city it was only 
to find his comrades dead. He arrived in Timbuktu on 
February 12th. The march had occupied forty-eight days, and 
the distance covered was 540 miles. On reaching his goal he 
found instructions directing him to return. But he judged 
that the circumstances in which he found himself justified his 
remaining. He restored French prestige, and before he left 
he put everything in order and made French possession effective. 
For the first time his name became prominent in France, and 
his reward was promotion to the rank of lieutenant-colonel and 
of Officier de la Légion d’Honneur. 

France has always had a peculiar fear of a successful soldier, 
and in some cases she has had reason for it. With Joffre, 
however, the idea that he would use his well-earned popularity 
for political ends need have inspired no misgivings. Ambition, 
save in connection with the carrying out of the duties assigned 
to him, he has none. He has never pushed himself forward 
or relicd on influence or string-pulling. So little care did he 
take to keep himself before the public that, when he was 
appointed within recent years to one of the most important 
posts he has occupied, the President of the Republic asked 
who he was! To devote himself without a murmur of dis- 
content and with all his energies of body and mind to the task 
in hand, to keep himself at the highest point of efficiency 
against the day when his country might call upon him—that 
has been his creed. Perhaps it was something of the fear I 
have mentioned that caused the French Government to 
appoint the victor of Timbuktu to the post of Secretary of 
the Military Inventions Commission! Joffre may have smiled 
to himself, but still he set to work with a will and with his 
usual enthusiasm. Afteravards came a spell of work in Mada- 
gascar, and then in 1900 perhaps the most important part of 
his life’s work prior to the war opened. Had the war then 
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been anticipated with accuracy as regards time and happen- 
ings, the succession of posts which Joffre held could not have 
been more admirably arranged for the man who was to lead 
the country’s forces. He became a general and was put in 
command first of an artillery brigade and then of a division of 
infantry. Then he was at headquarters for some time, gaining 
a still more intimate knowledge of the working of the country’s 
great military machine. Following that, he was in command 
at Lille and then at Amiens, scenes of the opening stages of 
the Great War. From Amiens he was called to the Conseil 
Supérieure de la Guerre. 

In that position he devoted himself unceasingly and un- 
sparingly to perfecting the army; he paid attention to every 
unit and to every detail. Anything that cumbered the ground 
he cut away ruthlessly. At the grand manceuvres on one occa- 
sion he retired five generals, an act which made a great sensa- 
tion in France at the time. But he went silently on his way. 
He would have nothing less than complete efficiency. France 
was, indeed, fortunate in having a military leader of such a 
type and of such great experience and energy at her call. 
He was, when the war broke out, “the only possible man,” 
as General Pau generously and truly put it, for the position of 
Commander-in-Chief of the French armies. 

Joffre never forgot the lesson taught by the war of ’70—the 
value of being ready; he regarded that as coming before 
strategy and tactics; he knew that, more than anything else, 
it assured the winning of victories. ‘“‘ Be ready!” was his 
watchword and he never lost an opportunity of endeavouring 
to make it that of others. He has few speeches in his life’s 
record, but in one which he made in 1918 his watchword was 
his text, and we have heard many unconscious paraphrases 
of it since August 1914. The sentences of it which I quote 
here show how well he understood what modern war would 
mean. ‘To be ready,” he said, ‘“‘ means far more in our own 
times than it signified to those who prepared for and who 
conducted the wars of former times. It would be useless to 
rely on the wave of popular enthusiasm, even though it sur- 
passed in intensity that of the volunteers of the Revolution, 
if it is not supported by organisation. To be ready to-day 
means that we must in advance arrange to make use of all 
the resources of the country, of the whole intelligence of our 
people and of all their moral energy, with but one aim in view— 
victory. We must organise everything, foresee everything.” 

It is really extraordinary how he foresaw the kind of war 
the future held in store, and he foresaw it long ago. In my 
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hearing, a number of years ago now, he made the remark: 
“ Don’t think that anything old is, of necessity, out of date 
in war.” His great victory of the Marne had Napoleonic 
strategy about it; the ideas of 1814 were not altogether out 
of date in 1914; we have gone back to the hand grenade, the 
steel helmet, and even the pike and the catapult; the bayonet, 
abolished by many experts, is still very much in use, still the 
last resort. And a friend of mine who knows Joffre well has 
told me that the French Commander-in-Chief told him, the 
day after war was declared, to “wait for the battle of the 
Marne”! He chose that historic battle-line for the deciding 
struggle of that part of the campaign, just as Wellington, 
when advancing on Quatre Bras, told his officers as they 
passed by La Belle Alliance and La Haye Sainte that it would 
be there that the great battle would be fought. 

Few French generals have been so greatly loved by their 
men, few so wholly trusted and respected. To piou-piou and 
poilu he is “ notre Joffre.” He, the taciturn, can address his 
men with magnificently inspiring words. Take, as an example, 
the Order of the Day when the retreat from the Belgian frontier 
had reached its conclusion. In it the general said: “ At the 
moment when the battle is about to begin on which the destiny 
of the country depends, it is necessary to remind every one 
that it is no longer the time to look behind. Every effort 
must be put forth to attack and drive back the enemy. Troops 
which cannot advance must, at all costs, retain the ground they 
have won, and die on the spot rather than retreat.” That 
was the task; and here were the thanks when it was accom- 
plished: ‘‘ Comrades, the General-in-Chief asked you, in the 
name of the country, to do more than your duty; your reply 
has been more than appeared to be possible. As for me, if I 
have done anything, I have been rewarded by the greatest 
honour which has befallen me in a long career—that of com- 
manding men such as you. It is with great emotion that I 
thank you for what you have done, for I owe you what has 
been accomplished towards that to which I have, for forty-four 
years, devoted all my efforts—la revanche de 1870.” 

The great characteristic which stands out in the make-up 
of the general is that of balance. He is never carried away; 
he never throws too little in the scale. He accepts advice from 
all, for he, like Kitchener, is never above advice. He is really 
the typical Frenchman, uniting in himself those traits which 
we find scattered about in many of his race and combined in 
few. The quick mobility of the French mind has put the 
world in its debt in many directions, its serene and perfect 
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balance in many others. Sometimes that mind astounds us 
with its fantasy, sometimes surprises with its rigid stability. 
Joffre’s mind is a union of all those qualities. He has daring; 
he has gaiety; he has the peasant’s good sense; he has the 
coolness of the race of Picardy. He comes from the south, 
country of great soldiers. Those who have worked with him 
tell me that he is good to work with. His silence is in reality 
a certain coolness in which his mind works, and he is, too, 
modest. He is extremely tenacious, and can assume the 
heaviest responsibility calmly. He inspires calmness. 

Joffre is a man of most regular habits. He enjoys his food 
with all the Frenchman’s appreciation of good cuisine. His 
favourite dish is one of escargots. Of that he is almost pas- 
sionately fond. A French colleague once told me that he and 
several officers, on one occasion, called at Joffre’s headquarters 
when dinner was about to begin. The general’s favourite dish 
was on the menu, and at the sight of four unbidden guests his 
face fell. The escargots were for so many and here were four 
diners extra! He always goes to bed at a certain hour. No 
one on his staff dares to rouse him, no matter what happens. 
But he has the Moltke habit of providing for all contingencies 
which may arise while he is asleep. It is said of the great 
battle-thinker that, on the night when mobilisation was decreed 
in 1870, an officer rushed into his bedroom to waken him and 
tell him of the order. The general awoke, asked what was 
the matter, was told, and then quietly remarked: ‘‘ Yes, take 
the third file on the second shelf there and act on the instruc- 
tions given in it.” Then the great soldier turned over and 
went to sleep again. Things go in much the same way with 
Joffre in command. During the great retreat from Belgium 
to the Marne he kept his regular hours just as in times of 
peace. I have often seen him in the Bois by six o’clock in the 
morning out for his customary ride, and in the neighbourhood 
of headquarters he may be seen taking his exercise every 
morning in the same way. 

Like all Frenchmen, he is fond of his home. There, his 
chief diversion is music with his two daughters. He is fond, 
too, of work in his garden, and it is interesting to know that 
the great general, if exiled to an island and only allowed to 
take one book, would pick out of his varied and well-stocked 
library—The Pickwick Papers! Altogether, he is undoubtedly 
the greatest Frenchman of the age. Like another famous leader 
of his race, he has accustomed himself “* to fight without anger, 
to win without ambition, to triumph without vanity.” It 
will not be public life, place and power that he will want when 
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the stupendous task is over. It will be the fireside, the garden 
and the books that will welcome their exile home once more. 


During my journey across France and later while in Paris, 
where I made a short stay, I heard much of the first French 
offensive in Alsace, the Vosges and Lorraine, and I came into 
touch with many officers and men who had much to say about 
it. I devote some attention to it here on account of the fact 
that the next chapter hangs on it to some extent, while it has 
also been the subject of not a little criticism. 

On August 7th a French brigade moved across the frontier 
of Upper Alsace and, in the dusk, took possession of Altkirch. 
It occupied Milhausen on the following day and a proclama- 
tion was issued by General Joffre as follows : 


*‘CHILDREN OF ALsAcE! 

“After forty-four years of sad waiting, French troops 
are once more upon the soil of your noble land. They are the 
pioneers in the great work of revenge. What emotions it calls 
forth in them and what pride! To complete this work they 
have offered the sacrifice of their lives. The French nation 
unitedly urges them forward and on the folds of their flags 
are inscribed those magic words: ‘ Right and Liberty’! 

“Long live Alsace! Long live France! 


“« JOFFRE, 
‘¢ General-in-Chief of the French Armies.” 


It has been urged that the throwing of troops into the 
enemy’s country at this particular point when the main German 
attack was being made farther to the north was something 
like repeating the politically inspired strategy which sent 
Macmahon to Sedan. Look at the map of the Franco-German 
frontier. There is a strategic as well as a natural border. 
The first part of the strategic frontier is the fortress chain, 
Belfort-Epinal. Then comes the Gap of Nancy, beyond which 
is the Manonviller fort covering Lunéville. From Toul to 
Verdun runs another line of forts, of which two, Verdun and 
St. Mihiel, were much heard of in those early days of the war. 
Thus was the French frontier fortified. 

It was, of course, no secret that the Germans, apart altogether 
from their intention to violate the neutrality of Belgium, had 
as part of their plan an attack in this region on the French 
troops before Nancy. The Germans even anticipated matters 
to the extent of ordering a large number of their reserves to 
Join the colours after the first week of the war at Rheims and 
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Verdun! A very formidable German force was, indeed, being 
thrown against this part of the French defences. Take the 
position of the eight German armies of considerably over a 
million and a half men when they spread from south of Lille 
to near the Swiss frontier after the first general battle, August 
20th-23rd. These armies were : 


Ist. General von Kluck’s, which, after having left some 
troops in Brussels, and having detached two divisions 
to mask Antwerp, was split into two, one section 
marching on Lille and the other in the direction of 
Cambrai. 

2nd. General von Biilow’s, which had taken Namur and 
was advancing into France. 

8rd. General von Hausen’s, which met the French at the 
first battle of Dinant and was in close touch with 
the 2nd German Army. 

4th. Duke Albert von Wurtemberg’s, standing in front of 
Mézziéres and Sedan. 

5th. The German Crown Prince’s, which was partly to the 
south of the 4th Army, while the second section of 
it laid siege to Longwy. 

6th. The Crown Prince of Bavaria’s, which was attacking 
the advanced forces of the French in Lorraine. 

7th. General von Herringen’s, which was between Lunéville 
and St. Die. 

8th. General von Deimling’s, acting independently in Alsace. 


It will be seen, therefore, that strong hostile forces were to 
be encountered on the Franco-German frontier. It was the 
essence of the strategy of General Joffre to hold up the southern 
part of the German line while he dealt with the northerly 
portion threatening the capital. To gain full advantage of 
having taken the short route through Belgium, it was neces- 
sary for the southern part of the invading front to advance. 
Otherwise, the rush to Paris became a much more difficult 
matter. Had the southern line not been nailed down by the 
great double line of forts—forts used not primarily as forts, 
but as fortified bases for armies—it is easy to see how the 
initial German plan would have been a rapid and stunning 
success. The full consideration of this, however, falls more 
properly within the scope of the following chapter, but I give 
the above disposition of the German armies in order to show 
that there was something more to be considered by the French 
Commander-in-Chief than merely von Kluck’s rapid march. 
General Joffre had to keep his fortified frontier intact, for he 
knew that while he was able to do so it would be extremely 
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difficult, practically impossible, for the enemy to invest Paris, 
and he would, in addition, be able to deal with von Kluck on 
something like hopeful terms. The success with which the 
fortified frontier was held forced von Kluck to change his 
plans, and, at the battle of the Marne, to endeavour to turn 
the defence of that frontier, thus, if he had been successful, 
freeing the whole vast German line. 

So much for the French general’s plan with regard to the 
fortified frontier. The early French offensive, to which I am 
referring here, hangs on the strategy of the fortified frontier. 
That offensive, besides having a strategic, had also a senti- 
mental reason behind it, and from that standpoint was very 
far from being unwise. There is a strong sentimental touch 
in Joffre’s character, but, as I have already said, he has the 
saving quality of balance. He does not let sentiment run 
away with him; he knows how to turn it to good use. He 
knows the French nature as few know it, and he was aware 
that that called for action in Alsace. Only a few months 
before the war French feeling had been deeply embittered by 
events in Zabern which are still fresh in memory. Those, too, 
who know the French well know how deeply the hope of re- 
winning Alsace is burned into French hearts. A success there 
would arouse the French nature to that enthusiasm which is 
not to be despised even by the coolest and most deliberate 
strategist. And it so happened that strategy and sentiment 
fitted, dovetailed into one another in this matter. The French 
official communiqué of the 22nd said that air reeconnaissances 
had brought to light the fact that the bulk of the German 
forces had fallen back on the right bank of the Rhine, and 
‘this being the case, our objective was to attack those forces 
and throw them back so as to gain command of the Rhine 
bridges and be able to repulse a counter-attack there, should 
the enemy make one.” 

As I have already said, the French entered Altkirch on the 
7th, while another force descended on Thann, Miilhausen being 
the objective. Thann was carried, though, as in the case of 
Altkirch, the Germans were in entrenched positions and in 
something like equal numbers. At dusk the French were 
enthusiastically received in Miilhausen. There, as throughout 
the whole of France, the cry: “Nous sommes en Alsace!” 
roused tremendous enthusiasm. On the following day, how- 
ever, the enemy attacked from the direction of Colmar and 
the Forest of Hardt, the latter force threatening French 
communications at Cernay. The official communiqué tells 
the rest of the story. “In remaining at Miilhausen with 
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insufficient forces we risked the loss of our line of retreat on the 
Upper Vosges and Belfort. ... To retreat was the wisest 
plan in the circumstances. After this we were certain that 
the Germans did not intend to abandon Upper Alsace without 
a struggle and that they had strong forces there at their 
disposal.” 

So the result did not altogether justify the first hope, but 
the results were not unimportant. The people of the “ lost 
provinces ’’ had been shown that they would soon be delivered 
from the Germans. While the French had an opportunity of 
showing their “ mettle”? and the great superiority of their 
artillery, the raid had cost the enemy dear, and a good deal 
of material was taken. 

The raid, for such it must be termed, was followed by much 
more serious business. An invasion in some force succeeded 
it. In the northern theatre of the war the Belgian resistance 
had not yet been overcome, and General Joffre judged that 
if the French could hold the Donon, a height in the Vosges 
considerably over 3000 feet high, he would draw off some of 
the enemy’s forces directed between Sedan and Verdun. The 
new enterprise was committed to the command of General 
Pau, a fine veteran of °70. The opening of this offensive was 
attended by striking success. Thann and Dannemarie were 
carried by storm, and Miilhausen, after the battle of August 
19th—20th, was again in the hands of the French. More than a 
score of guns were captured and the offensive was then pushed 
forward in the direction of Altkirch, from which the Germans, 
with their line of retreat threatened, retired in a hurry. From 
there the French advanced and took the Rhine bridge-heads, 
so that they could repeat their boast in the words of de Musset : 
“* Nous l’avons eu, votre Rhin allemand.” 

Success was also scored farther north where the Vosges 
passes between the Donon and the Ballon d’Alsace had been 
crossed by the French and the counter-attacks beaten back. 
So favourable did the situation appear to be on August 11th 
that an enthusiastic crowd removed the signs of mourning 
from the Strassburg statue in the Place de la Concorde in 
Paris, and for some days the position continued to be referred 
to in the official communiqués in the most hopeful language. 
Even on the 17th the German retreat in Upper Alsace was 
reported to be disorderly, and on the 18th Saarburg was taken. 
But the Germans were concentrating for the return blow and 
an attack on the French positions with several army corps 
followed. The French in Lorraine had to retire before superior 
numbers, with heavy losses, so the Germans said. All the 
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positions practically had to be abandoned and in several 
days Upper Alsace was evacuated, though in good order, the 
Germans being prevented from driving home a general attack. 
By that time the Germans were advancing rapidly on Paris, 
more quickly than, after the resistance of Liége, had been 
anticipated, and the enterprise of General Pau could not be 
maintained, owing to the fact that now General Joffre required 
all possible reserves on his left. After having done a good 
deal to assist in the work of keeping the German southern 
line in check during an important period, General Pau’s force 
had largely to be transferred, and its arrival at the main 
theatre of war had not a little to do with the success scored 
at the battle of the Marne. 

On the whole, I think, the offensive in Alsace cannot be 
written down as a failure. It did important work strategically, 
as I have tried to show, while it raised French spirits at an 
anxious period. Its great justification is that, in all prob- 
ability, it prevented the enemy from advancing through the 
Gap of Nancy. That would have disturbed the French 
mobilisation and concentration. It also caused the Germans 
to draw forces to the southward which might have been much 
more effectively used farther north between Sedan and 
Verdun. 


CHAPTER III 


TIIE REVELATION OF PARIS 


“T love that citie for her owne sake, and more in hir only subsisting 
and owne being, than when it is full fraught and embellished with forraine 
pompe and borrowed garish ornaments.”-——-MICHAEL DE MONTAIGNE. 


“ Paris is a total. Everything that exists elsewhere exists at Paris.””— 
Vicror Hueo. 


After war’s call—In Faubourg and Boulevard—‘ Caviar ’’—The spirit of 
the real Paris—English and Scottish—General Galli¢ni: a character 
sketch. 


So I came across France and saw her sons, in their thousands 
and tens of thousands, going off to battle, leaving all behind 
that human life holds dear: home and children, love and 
peaceful toil—all save their share of one thing, the proud, 
unconquerable spirit of their race. In that journey I had 
another insight into the real nature of the French people, and 
that made the long and trying journey well worth while. And, 
in addition, there was Paris at the end of it. The city had 
never seemed so good to reach; its demeanour was at one with 
that stalwart France through which I had travelled. It was 
not a very different Paris; only there was for the visitor to see 
more clearly the spirit which, her lovers know, has always been 
hers. From so many it has been concealed, hidden behind 
smiles, but she has ever seen to it that it did not fade or die. 
Changed, of course, her life was since the day on which I had 
passed through her streets but a couple of weeks earlier. Then, 
in the little streets beyond the boulevards, the streets in which 
the real Paris lives, one could see the ordinary, busy, fascinating 
life of a succession of little worlds going on as usual—the lights 
of hundreds of little homes, the tiny cafés with their usual 
chatty customers, the restaurants, the busy main streets of 
each quartier, people coming and going, little dreaming that 
within a few days’ time grim war’s messenger, with whom no 
one could argue and who could give no respite, would knock 
at almost every one of those close-packed dwellings, rich and 
poor, summoning the sons of France away from the family 
50 
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circle to arms and to battle. It was but a hurried glance that 
I had of Paris that evening, but, lookng back across all those, 
long months of war and of varied sights and experiences, it is 
the vision that remains in my memory, the most vivid of all 
those of pre-war Europe which stay with me. For it is not so 
much the brilliantly-lighted boulevards, that tinselled ribbon 
of the great city’s garb, which make the picture of the Paris 
one loves to remember and hopes will come again; it is the 
serious, lovable, yet almost grim little streets, with their 
“little people” whom Victor Hugo loved so well; it is these 
that made then, as ever, the vision that remains. 

The gay boulevards, in a few days’ time, were to grow almost 
dark; their laughter was to be quenched; their gaicty was 
to vanish and their crowds were almost to disappear. But this 
was not to be the real tragedy. That was to be found when 
la guerre sounded its loud alarm throughout the little streets of 
the great city, breaking up nearly every family, wrecking the 
orderly tenure of things, seeming, only too really, to shake the 
whole stability of life, knocking the bottom out of tens of 
thousands of little worlds, separating so many, yet bringing 
into life a strengthened and strangely-felt bond of unity which 
linked one to others, making life in so very many cases sterling 
and real for one tremendous moment, until it reeled and changed 
never to be quite the same again. 


One of the first things that caught my eye outside the station 
on my return to Paris on this first occasion was the order for 
general mobilisation, then, of course, old : 


ExtTrREME UrGENCE.—CriRCULAIRE RECOMMANDEE. 
OrDRE DE LA MOBILISATION GENERALE. 


Le Premier Jour DE LA MOBILISATION 
Est Le Dimancue 2 Aodrt. 


Other military notices were crowding this first one out of sight. 
In the spaces between the posters, here and there, one could 
still distinguish those of another and vastly different kind of 
warfare—political. Fragments of electioneering literature, 
discoloured by sun and rain, could in some cases just be dis- 
tinguished, bearing words dealing with many questions which, 
not long ago, were of tremendous importance, but now, covered 
up, were buried like the spirit of party and unheeded in the face 
of war. Paris was now a grey city, grey with drawn shutters. 
But even the shutters provided a glance into the spirit with 
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which France went to war. One could not help stopping to 
read the notices pasted up on them— 


FermMr pour CAausE DE LA MOBILISATION ! 
MAISON SERA OUVERTE APRES LA VICTOIRE. 


Vive LA France! 
Les PatRONS ET LES EMPLOYES SONT TOUS PARTIS 
Pour LA FRONTIERE. 


Maison FRANGAISE. 
PaTRON A PRIS LE TRAIN POUR BERLIN. 


Tous Les EMPLOYES SONT ALLES COMBATTRE 
LES ALLEMANDS. 


Le PatTron Est sous LES Drapraux! 
A Nous ta Vicroire! 


Le PATRON ET SES QUATRE FILS SONT DANS L’ARMEE. 
Hatt LES C@urRS ET VIVE LA FraAncE! 


And so on. Here and there were evidences of little outbursts 
of passion on the part of the people—a wrecked German shop 
shuttered; but the people behaved themselves extraordinarily 
well at a time when events might have given an excuse for 
passion. 

And the boulevards! How they had changed! Gaiety 
seemed to be taking a cure; pleasure seemed to be passé. The 
cafés were all shut at eight o’clock and the restaurants an hour 
and a half later. The ‘Green Hour” had vanished com- 
pletely with the prohibition of the sale of absinthe. There 
were strange shadows in those streets of ight; by day they were 
much quieter. The names of the newspapers might not be 
cried aloud by the boys, and in the journalistic menu “ caviar ”’ 
made its appearance. That was the name given by the Parisian 
journalist to those blank spaces which marked the spots where 
the all-powerful censor had discovered something which might 
not be published. And the public soon got into the habit of 
looking for and expecting “‘ caviar;’’ if it were not there the 
boulevardier was not pleased with his favourite paper. Why, 
he would argue, there is the Petit with two columns of 
blank space, and the Petit has only a small portion here 
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and there! For, the Parisian thought, if there are things that 
may not be told, then something must be happening. Even 
editorial comments were not free from “ caviar ”’ as an ingredient. 
Sometimes in the column to which the boulevardier was in the 
habit of looking for light and guidance from his editor he would 
find the title of the “‘ leader,” a column of “‘ caviar’ and then 
the well-known signature! Yet there was something really 
fascinating, because mysterious, in those “* Lieder ohne Worte.” 
No one went so far, however, great as was the temptation, to 
make a whole newspaper out of “caviar”! But the news- 
papers, all the same, had rather a hard time of it. Advertise- 
ment revenue, the life’s blood of a journal, fell away at first 
almost entirely; the problem of the supply of paper caused 
nearly all the journals to reduce their size; editors and staffs 
were, to a large extent, mobilised. 

But the boulevardier had other things to pay attention to, 
and he never, through all the early days of uncertainty, lost 
his sense of gaiety and humour. When the Government went 
to Bordeaux he was philosophic, and murmured in that witty 
way of his: ‘‘ Ah, tournedos 4 la Bordellaise!”” The study of 
geography and of big maps became his chief leisure occupation. 
These were plentifully displayed along the length of the boule- 
vards and they always had their crowds of military experts 
standing in front of them, criticising the disposition of the flags 
and often wishing to move them. As a rule, however, the 
proprictor of the map stood by his or her battle-line and allowed 
no change. 

““Tf you alter the position of the flags, placed according to 
the official bulletins, you are ‘semeur de fausses nouvelles,’ 
monsieur,”’ would be the terrible warning. 

*Voy-ons!”’ a little midinette would drawl pleasantly. 
“You have no flag on Paris! The Germans are at—Soissons ! 
Hein, ¢a peut étre, mais Paris!’’ And she vigorously dug a 
flag into her city’s heart. ‘‘ Le drapeau va rester la!” 

The midinette means the Rue de la Paix. All the world has 
heard of that cheery little soul who, at midday, comes out of 
her work-room to chatter, to look about her with the wondering 
eyes of youth to which everything in the world is of interest, 
to gaze at the shop windows and to criticise, with her nimble 
wit, what is offered there, and to eat her déjewner with her friends. 
For Paris—this part of Paris—is an eternal wonder to the little 
lady ; it is a place which claims her for a few hours of every day 
with the exception of Sunday; her world is beyond it, in a little 
street and a little house of some railway- or bus-fed suburb. 
No street, perhaps, is so far removed in ordinary times from such 
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a thing as war and the very thought of it as is the Rue de la 
Paix. There only was the fight of fashions waged; laces and 
jewels and hats were the munitions for this warfare. War 
came, and the Street of Peace was struck with that desolation 
which battle brought to so many others, experienced it in 
perhaps special measure. There, too, were many shutters 
drawn, but the Parisian was glad to find that the midinettes 
did not disappear. Twelve o’clock saw them in the street as 
usual, chattering a little more sedately, one or two of them 
perhaps with a letter held tightly in hand, for there is often 
much comfort in ‘‘a scrap of paper.” The shops were hardly 
worth looking at now, but there were the war maps, the papers 
and their own thoughts, for among that pleasant little band 
how many hearts were at the frontier? They did not disappear; 
like the soldiers, they were at their posts, and they worked now 
not at gorgeous dresses but at making all sorts of comforts for 
the soldiers and bandages by the tens of thousands. Their 
cheerfulness was good to see, though they knew that Sunday in 
the Bois or in the country, from which they liked to bring back 
souvenirs in flowers and thoughts to sweeten life for a whole 
week, had now become impossible. But haut les ceurs was 
also their motto. Are they still there, I wonder, after more 
than a year of waiting for the return of the old life? Do the 
war maps attract them still? Do they still get their letters 
from ‘“‘ somewhere in France’? Or, in a little line of print, 
have they read a name of some one tué 4 Vennemie, or have 
they known by the absence of letters that yet another soldier 
of France is dead on the field of honour, so that for them ever 
afterwards life will run to waste; and will waiting, which is 
the most terrible of all war’s tragedies, be their task for ever? 
Then my favourite little restaurant! (I shall not advertise 
it by name; that would not please mine host, who knows well 
that advertisement can remove landmarks.) The war had 
affected it, too. True, mine host was there, with the oldest 
of the waiters, a jovial soul with his thin black hair oiled down 
on the top of his head as though it were a painted imitation of 
the last precious crop of locks. The others were all gone, but 
it was good to see, pinned on the wall beneath the flags of the 
Allies, letters written faintly in pencil from different places on 
the battle-line, showing that the familiar little restaurant was 
not forgotten. Cheery notes they were from all sorts of odd 
corners, giving war menus and cracking little jokes, telling of 
battle-life, and with greetings from under the smoke of war. 
Automobiles, except those used by the military, practically 
disappeared from the streets, so that the old cocher came back 
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from somewhere into something like his own again. The streets 
were comparatively quiet, the only great excitement being 
provided when the Tauben, the “‘ Tobes”’ of the Parisian, flew 
over the city. It was uscless to tell the people to stay indoors 
when an acroplane was overhead; they crowded out into the 
streets and indulged in little bets as to where the “ confetti ”’ 
would fall! The ‘‘ confetti” caused one or two tragic incidents, 
though it did not throw the Parisian off his game, which was 
to remain calm and not to give way to panic. One of those 
incidents brought forth a fine piece of heroism, for what could 
be more courageous than the remark of little Denise Cartier 
when gravely wounded by a bomb from a Taube? ‘“‘ Surtout,”’ 
the little heroine murmured in her pain, “ ne dites pas 4 maman 
que c’est grave!” 

Paris had become, indeed, a provincial town; no longer were 
fine equipages seen in the Bois; the rapid autos sped about no 
more; theatres and music-halls were all closed; there was no 
sport. You remember the boulevard-pervading yell: “‘ Paris 
S-p-o-r-t!’’ It was no more heard; rien ne va plus ! 


In the early days of the war Paris fully revealed herself; the 
“city of pleasure” showed herself in her real temperament ; 
she displayed her true colours to any one who observed her. 
To those who knew the city well, it was no new revelation, but 
it showed something so very different from the conception of 
Paris formed by the very great majority of pre-war visitors. 
How Paris, indeed, has been mis-labelled! To speak of the 
“gay city,” the “city of light,” and to stretch the whole 
octave of descriptive mis-description is, to my mind, as absurd 
as to talk of the new France. The boulevards do not represent 
the real France, except where the habitual boulevardier forms 
his circle, and it is not for him that those handsome streets 
are provided with all the possibilities of pleasure and run the 
whole gamut of gaiety. It is for the foreign and extremely 
cosmopolitan element that the face of the boulevards shines 
and glitters, but not for the people of the real Paris, who find 
their joys and pleasures elsewhere. Paris, in the minds of so 
many, has been judged by the boulevards, so that when the 
real Paris, the Paris beyond the casual glance, showed her 
real spirit, how often was it dubbed “‘new”’! From some 
things written in those days it would appear that the city kept 
calm and collected with an effort; some people were surprised 
at the way in which Paris nerved her heart. As a matter of 
fact, the real Paris is a serious, almost grim city, peopled by 
perhaps the most serious and determined people in the world, 
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hard-working, frugal and industrious. Paris is not merely 
the acme of all that can he offered in the way of pleasure, is 
not merely to be regarded as a place providing a surfeit of the 
superficial; she does not only throb with pleasure’s pulse, but 
is in reality one of the most important industrial cities in the 
world. The boulevards’ streak of light through the city is not 
the river of her life; her heart’s blood does not flow and pulse 
there. There is not to be found the rock and substance of its 
being. The real Paris lies beyond the light and gaiety of those 
handsome streets; it is to be found in her closely-packed 
faubourgs and her suburbs. There you will find that Paris is 
a city of work; a busy, determined, earnest people lives there; 
they put on and off their pleasures as they do holiday garments 
and do not wear them as everyday raiment. And they find 
their pleasures in the country and not in the town, as a rule. 
Ask the average Parisian family what it would do with a day 
free from work, a day for pleasure. In ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred it would choose a day in the country. Paris is not 
a city of pleasure-lovers, of a parasite people, but a great hive 
of diligent workers, brooding on the serious side of life and 
thinking of its more sober problems. You will find an indus- 
trious swarm, not to be counted by simple thousands, but 
running up to a total of a million and a half at least. Paris is 
a city of workers to those who know her, and to them the calm 
and dignified spirit of the people in the early days of August 
1914 came as no surprise; they did not attribute that staunch- 
ness of attitude in the face of the dramatically unexpected 
invasion of the city’s peaccful life by the horrors of war to any 
“‘new ” Paris, to any freshly-acquired spirit. No, it was the 
old, the eternal Paris which stood four-square to all the terrific 
sensations of that time and which has stood so ever since 
throughout the long, trying months of war. It was that ancient 
spirit which has always saved Paris and France. We do not 
talk of a new London or a new England; those who had been 
concerned to prove the new spirit in Paris and France were just 
as much concerned to show that what we wanted and what we 
found available in our own country was the old spirit. The 
spirit of London had not changed, we were told; of course it 
had not; it remained cheerful, resourceful, humorously patient, 
and hard-working, being hers. But her face was daily changing. 
So it was with Paris. That old spirit never for a moment quailed 
before the menace which swept up to her very gates before it 
was rolled back in defeat. And what better could be wished 
for than that old spirit of that nation which has driven its way 
through more serious storms than any other in Europe, and of 
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that capital, curiously cloistered, imbibing, like the France it 
represents, little that is foreign, speaking little of other languages, 
yet a capital which in all the higher things of life makes a world- 
wide appeal, is the granary of the world’s highest thought ? 
Paris was sad, there can be no denying that. The arrival 
of the real English and Scottish, however, worked no little 
change for the better. “‘ L’Angleterre marche!” God, but 
what that meant! England is coming! A whole Empire was 
behind her and was with France! In the “ heures tragiques ” 
that was the great beacon light, the supreme rock of hope. 
Paris, indeed, made the acquaintance of the real England for 
the first time. In the city one felt that our home was no longer 
“/jle inconnue.”’ Our soldiers came and from the first made the 
very best of impressions on the Parisian. They brought gaiety 
to Paris—singing and smiling, calling war ‘ bonsport,” gay with 
such lightness of heart. The Parisians saw the England that 
is outside the novel and the caricature; and, almost in a day, 
Paris understood with that quick, unerring judgment of hers. 
The great sensation was, of course, the appearance in the 
strects of the London Scottish, the first Territorials to reach 
the Continent. When those fine kilted fellows walked the 
boulevards that part of Paris simply stood still and wondered. 


On September 2nd Gencral Galli¢ni, commanding the Army 
of Paris, asked one of his staff, a historian who had been mobil- 
ised, to draft a proclamation for the public of the city and the 
army which the Gencral commanded. It was written, well 
done, perhaps, from one point of view; it read well, was inspir- 
ing in its excellent French. The General looked at it, then 
slowly ran his pen through it. He turned the sheet and quickly 
wrote on the back : 


“To tur ARMY AND POPULATION OF Paris! 


“The members of the Government of the Republic have left 

Paris in order to give a new impulse to the National Defence. 
“*T have received the order to defend Paris against the invader. 
“That order I shall fulfil. . . .” 


Here the General paused for an instant’s thought and then 
he quickly added : “ to the last ”—*‘ jusqu’au bout ’’—and his 
signature. On the following day that proclamation was 
posted up all over the city. 

Years ago I met General Galliéni and in appearance he 
did not appear to have altered much since that time. I could 
not help thinking how that laconic, soldierly proclamation 
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bespoke the man. For Galliéni, more than any other officer 
in France, perhaps, was like our own Kitchener; he had, 
indeed, the appearance of the typical Englishman to a rather 
remarkable extent. All his life he had been a man who got 
things done, and few of the high officers of the French Army 
to-day had such a brilliant career. Born in that delightful 
village of Saint Béat in the Haute Garonne, he lived his youth 
in that inspiring period of the last century, its third quarter. 
Great efforts were being made by the explorers of several 
nations to solve the geographical enigmas of this world of ours; 
man, with his indomitable spirit, was peering into the darkness 
which held the centre of the African Continent; one by one the 
epics of exploration of that spacious era were being published. 
A number of them had a notable influence on young Galliéni’s 
mind, and, destined to be a soldier like his father, he determined 
also to be an explorer and traveller. Like all boys he dreamed 
far into the future; like few he realised his dreams to an extent 
which, perhaps, even he did not anticipate. He was a serious 
boy, always with a book in his hand, and a still more serious 
young man. La Fléche and St. Cyr gave him his military 
education, and he left the latter place as sub-licutenant on 
July 15th, 1870, the very day of the declaration of war between 
Prussia and France. He saw some of the fighting of that 
campaign, and then, after the struggle, his career began to 
develop according to his youthful desires. His first post abroad 
was in Réunion, and in 1877 he went to Sénégal, a country with 
which his name will ever be associated. Captain a year after 
his arrival there, he was sent on an expedition into those regions 
of which Mungo Park gave us the first glimpse. The tribes 
of the vast inland region were constantly warring with one 
another and tremendous areas were desolate and waste as the 
result. Any one who has read the books of the great explorers 
will know quite well what an expedition into the interior of 
the Dark Continent meant in those days. But Captain Galliéni 
was particularly well-fitted for such work. He showed, from 
the very beginning, mastery in making the arrangements for 
and in carrying out the details connected with such work. He 
quickly demonstrated that he was a born traveller, and his books, 
not nearly so well known to-day as they should be, show him 
to have been one of the most careful and observant of explorers. 
He knew so well how to handle natives; he had a large share 
of the patient diplomatist in him. 

Disaster always dogged the footsteps of the early pioneers, 
and the difficulties in the vast hinterland of Sénégal were of 
a particularly trying kind. On one occasion treachery cost him 
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about half his men and nearly all his baggage, and he had to 
retreat from the interior to the Niger. There, surrounded by 
thousands of natives, whose attitude was very doubtful, the 
one thing he did not think of was giving up the expedition. 
He went out alone to the people, talked to them and was able 
to gain their friendship. Still, his position was anything but 
encouraging, yet he continued his work, and slowly but surely 
put things in order again for advance and for the continuance 
of his labours. Out there in the wilds it was no easy task, but 
it was done. After the accomplishment of the work of the 
expedition, he spent a few years in the Antillas, and then, as 
heutenant-colonel, he returned to Africa, to the Soudan. 

He now faced one of the most fruitfuls periods of his career. 
He led two important expeditions and did a great deal of most 
important civilisation work. Here I have not space to deal in 
detail with the years he spent in that part of Africa, but the net 
result speaks for itself when put into figures. He added to the 
Colonial Empire of France an area something like a million 
square kilometres in extent. THe was the Kitchener of France 
in this respect and can in truth be called the founder of France’s 
dominion in the Soudan. He was not a soldier alone, but, like 
his great English colleague, he had a penchant for building 
roads and was a political administrator of the first order. 
Those qualities he showed again when, in 1892, he was in 
Tonquin. He saved that region for France, for things were in 
disorder and threatened to lead to serious disaster. Gallieni 
took hold of the strings, and his aptitude for governing native 
races brought quick suecess. Once again he had full scope for 
both his military and administrative talents. He was extra- 
ordinarily successful in bringing the different races together and 
his work flourished. In 1896 he was able to return to France 
with his task accomplished. Madagascar was the next scene 
of his labours and the work before him was much the same as 
that which he had dealt with in Tonquin. He had to establish 
order, and a firm hand and an understanding mind were neces- 
sary; he showed both. With conspirators he dealt in the 
sternest, the only way, and he did not vary the medicine when 
those evilly-designed persons happened to be native ministers. 
On his own responsibility he deposed the Queen and sent her 
to Reunion. The French Government, though there were not 
wanting some who attacked him, was wise enough to give him 
a free hand and to back him up throughout, so that the way in 
which he brought about order in that vast island, larger than 
France herself, stands out as one of the finest examples of 
Colonial science in practice that the world has ever known. 
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After Madagascar he held several home commands and 
on reaching the age limit was retained on the active list, though 
he had no official post. Then the war called him back to activity 
and found him fit and ready as ever. In the days when Paris 
was living in anxiety I caught a glimpse of him on several 
occasions, and, as I have said, he appeared to have altered little 
since I saw him many years ago. He was a man of great 
sobriety, tall, cold to all but a few, rapid in speech, but seldom 
saying much, though that little always went straight to the 
point. His one ambition was duty. His eyes were of clear, 
piercing, light blue; his chin—and the chin is nearly always 
a safe guide to character—was firm and prominent, his forehead 
high. He was a man of the most simple habits and of the most 
cultured tastes, extremely popular without ever having set out 
to accomplish anything save the achievement of the task 
allotted to him. To the last he was a scholar, deeply interested 
in literature and seldom without a book at hand. His love for 
literature ranged not only over the whole wide field of that of 
France, but he had a knowledge of English, German and Italian 
literature surpassed by but few. 

At work he was a seemingly tireless man and had the gift of 
high concentration coupled with the restful ability of paying 
attention to little things while thinking out the great. He was 
capable of intense rapidity of thought ; he grasped the essential 
of things with ease and without hesitation; he knew how to 
make men under him work, without overworking them. ‘‘ No 
use standing with your arms folded under me,” he told a high 
officer in Tonquin. ‘‘I like things to get along rapidly.” His 
mind was extraordinarily fertile in ideas; he had a delightful 
humour and was quite unspoiled by a career of success of which 
he would seldom talk but which would have turned many a 
head. Determination was one of his strongest points, and he 
had a certain British-like coolness and aloofness; he knew what 
he wanted and how to get it; he went his own way. 

“These are your instructions,” said a Colonial Minister to 
him once on the eve of his departure on one of his colonial 
missions. 

‘**T hope I shall not have to open them,” was the bold remark 
Galliéni made with a smile, certain of what he had to do. 

** Perhaps it will be as well!’ the Minister was human and 
quick enough to reply. 

The war called General Gallieni from his country life to take 
command of the army for the defence of Paris. It is no great 
secret that things in connection with the holding of the city 
were not what they might have been at the time. In addition, 
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the war in its very earliest stages had shown how powerless was 
even the most modern fortress against the most modern heavy 
artillery. But Gallieéni was the man for the task; much had 
to be done in a short time. Only few really know what was 
done. With the utmost rapidity Galliéni did his work, throwing 
a vast series of trenches and artillery positions in the way of the 
invader. By the 8rd of September he was ready and could issue 
the proclamation to which I have already referred. When he 
had put his name to it he might have said: “‘ Qu’ils viennent ! 
Je les attends!’ But Galliéni was not a man who waited. 
His was, perhaps, the military mind which most nearly ap- 
proached that of Joffre, and I know that the two leaders were 
in those days the most intimate of collaborators. While Joffre, 
during the days of retreat, was planning his general offensive, 
so Galliéni, in preparing to defend Paris to the last, had kept an 
offensive in mind. On September 4th he prepared to join in the 
great onslaught which was about to take place, and his plan 
and the way in which he carried it out are indications of the 
tremendous resource of the man. He gave a few orders. The 
first was for the mobilisation of all the taxi-cabs of Paris; the 
second was for the transportation of a large number of the troops 
defending Paris to the front, where, on the 7th, as part of the 
Sixth Army under General Maunoury, they greatly strengthened 
the French forces fighting at that vital spot—on the Ourcq. 
They went right into battle as they left their cars! This piece 
of work is dealt with more fully and its results are referred to 
elsewhere. The transportation of the force by taxi-cab was 
one of the finest bits of work done in those great days. It was 
a characteristic coup. And the decision was a masterly one. 
He stripped Paris very largely of its army of defence, but he 
knew that the moment was one for something decisive. Dis- 
cussing the movement at a later date, the general merely said : 
“There are moments when one must take the supreme risk. 
I took it.” 

Galli¢ni was, in short, a man of big dreams who made his 
dreams come true; he was always equal to his ideas. It cannot 
be denied that he was one of the big figures of France and that 
he is destined to live in the memory and work of those who 
carry on the Colonial task. No mean share, too, of the progress 
of the French armies to the final victory will have been his. 
And how well he represented and refiected La France! “ That 
order I shall fulfil to the last.” There was the spirit of Gallieni. 
It is the spirit of France and of Paris—duty to the last ! 


CHAPTER IV 


THE BATTLE OF THE MARNE 


“‘ An incontestable victory.”—GENERAL JOFFRE. 


“oo. ew ew ew ws 2 The official German communiqués of 
September 8th, 9th, and llth to 14th, 1914. 


“A check without importance.”—The German Press after the battle. 


The significance of the Battle of the Marne—The generalship and the 
men—What the Germans hoped to do—Jofire’s surprises—The use 
of the fortified frontier—Weakening the army of invasion—French 
commander's mastery of the situation—The Battle of the Ourcq— 
General Galliéni’s genius—The Battle of the Marne day by day— 
The German Crown Prince’s Army—The great victory. 


“‘TuHE Battle of the Marne,’ said General Franchet d’Esperey, 
one of the heroes of it, to a colleague of mine, “ really decided 
the war. Only, it may take the Germans about two years to 
understand that.” 

There is a great deal of truth in the statement. The great 
battle remains, at the time this chapter is put into final shape, 
nearly a year after the historic days of that giant combat, the 
tremendous event of the war. Episodes and struggles of 
enormous importance have taken place since; red pages have 
still to be written in the war’s history; the decisive battles 
have yet to be fought. But the story of all the war’s leading 
events on land will in the end run back to the deed that made 
them possible—the Battle of the Marne. There, on famous 
ground, was laid the foundation-stone of final victory. The 
battle differs radically from others, such as Waterloo, in that 
it did not conclude the war; it has no real historic precedent. 
But it has a great moral significance as well as an outstanding 
fame. It took from the side of the cnemy the great asset of 
the certainty of triumph. In that lies its unfading import. 
Unparalleled, there are two outstanding features in the story 
of the fight. The first is the magnificent generalship. Many 
minor victories have been the result of luck, of a smart 
manceuvre, of some daring stroke. But not so were the great 
battles of the world’s history won, and Napoleon was right 
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when he said (I quote from memory) that “ great actions are 
not the results of mere fortune or of a happy hazard. They 
are won by combination and by genius. Rarely do really great 
men fail in their most perilous enterprises, for, when one studies 
the causes of their success, it can be seen that they did every- 
thing to obtain it.” And that can most truly be said of Joffre. 
I have, in a previous chapter, said something of the French 
Commander-in-Chief’s belief in preparedness, which is simply 
working to obtain success. In war, the great French victor of 
to-day has said, “nothing should be improvised.” And 
nothing was improvised at the Battle of the Marne. The 
triumph was organised; Joffre ‘“‘did everything to obtain 
it.’ It was, indeed, as though the shade of the great French 
conqueror of a century ago, at whose feet our soldiers of to- 
day must still sit, had stood beside Joffre in the retreat and in 
the battle—a battle in which the strategy of 1814 was linked 
with that of 1914—over that same ground where almost every 
hill and village and town recalls some memory of the famous 
Corsican’s later struggles. 

In the first place, Joffre brought his armies unbroken out 
of the clutch of the Germans. That was the first fine stroke, 
among the cleverest feats of the war. Then it was no mistake 
that made von Kluck turn aside from Paris as he neared the 
capital. Joffre forced him to do so, had all along intended 
that he should do so. The German general had to destroy the 
Allied forces in front of him and turn the French line—he had, 
indeed, been trying to do that all the way from the Belgian 
frontier—and so allow the whole German army of invasion to 
advance; that had to take place, on east or west, before Paris 
could be entered, and the German strategists never believed 
that the capture of the French capital were otherwise possible. 
Joffre fixed his own battle-line, an historic and ideal battle 
area between the two great fortresses of Paris and Verdun, 
and drew the Germans down to that position. There both 
their flanks and their lines of communications were threatened. 
It was really, I think, on the flanks that the battle was largely 
won. To quote Napoleon again, ‘“ the secret of war lies in the 
lines of communication.” It was by von Kluck’s exposure of 
his insufficiently guarded communications to attack at the 
decisive moment that the Germans completed the set of circum- 
stances for which Joffre had striven. Accounts of the battle 
which I have seen certainly attribute sufficient importance to 
the defeat of von Kluck’s movement, but, as I hope to show, 
conditions on the left of the German battle-line had also a 
great deal to do with the victory. 
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There comes the second consideration—the men. Remember 
that the Allies had been retreating, had known defeat; the 
soldiers were dead tired and most of them had not had enough 
to eat for days. They were “* ghosts of soldiers,’ as General 
Foch said. But it needed but a word from Joffre, ‘‘ pére 
Joffre,” “notre Joffre,’ to make Herculean warriors of them. 
And Joffre knew how to say it : 


«Au moment d’engager une bataille d’oti dépend le salut du 
pays, il importe de rappeler 4 tous que le moment n’est plus 
de regarder en arriére. Tous les efforts doivent étre employés 
& attaquer et refouler l’ennemi. Une troupe qui ne peut plus 
avancer devra, cotite que cotte, garder le terrain conquis et se 
faire tuer sur place plutét que de reculer.” 


These words ran through the French army like new and warm 
blood coursing through the veins. They were as food and 
breath. Here was another thing on which the foe had not 
counted. Joffre’s words stirred the tired warriors to a stupen- 
dous and sustained effort, and I shall never forget the fire they 
roused in the eyes of some old poilus as they read them. And 
that is just why the Germans will never understand why they 
failed at the Marne any more than they will ever recognise 
why the war went against them. They were absolutely con- 
vinced of victory; they looked upon themselves as superior 
in every way to their foes. Had they not the most formidable 
war machine ever created? Had they not allowed and pre- 
pared for every eventuality, foreseen everything? Had they 
not chosen their own time for war? Had they not overcome 
the resistance of Belgium and made good the loss of time by 
driving back the Allies almost to within sight of Paris? They 
had. But they forgot one thing in war of which they did 
not take account in peace either. They forgot, if they ever 
really knew, what history teaches of the power of the French 
spirit, ‘‘ cette puissance d’idéalité, cette étincelle du feu divin 
qui est la force occulte de la France.” They did not think 
that, at the most sacred call which can ever be addressed to a 
nation, the French would show the world again the miracle 
that is France. The Battle of the Marne, then, was a battle 
fought, on our side, by tired but inspired soldiers, fought almost 
in a dream, and it was, too, a model battle in which the victorious 
leader showed the supremest military ability. 


The story of the battle, I think, falls into three parts: the 
fighting on the right of the River Ourcq, that along the southern 
part of the front, and that on the east of the line. These must 
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have as their introduction a sketch of the events which led up 
immediately to the great turning-point in the war, so that I 
divide the effort here made to present a continuous story of 
the great battle into four sections. During the retreat from 
the Belgian frontier I was at various points on the outskirts 
of the retreating and advancing armies, for I had reached north- 
east France from Switzerland too late to see any of the fighting 
in Belgium. Reaching Paris, I went from the capital to the 
coast, believing that the Germans might occupy the coast towns. 
Later I was in Paris again and, earlyon September 8rd, went down 
the river to Mantes, with the object of seeing something from 
that side of the encircling of Paris by the Germans, at that time 
expected. On arriving at Mantes I found that a communiqué 
had been issued at three o’clock on that day, saying : 


“ L’ennemi, poursuivant son large mouvement de conversion, 
continue de laisser le camp retrenché de Paris sur sa droite et 
de marcher dans la direction sud-est.”’ 


This told me that I was on the wrong side of Paris. Curiously 
enough, I was then re-reading de Segur’s Du Rhin a Fontaine- 
bleau, and on seeing the communiqué, I could not help wonder- 
ing if the history of just a century previously was going to 
repeat itself over that historic ground on the other side of the 
capital. So I made a detour of Paris and was behind the 
Allied lines when the great combat took place. Later, I had 
an opportunity of seeing not a little of the ground over which 
. the battle was fought, especially that part on the right of the 
River Oureq. Nearly all of it is very familiar ground to me, 
for I remember Plessis-l’Evéque, St. Soupplets, Brégy, Bouil- 
lancy, Reez-Fosse-Martin, Acy-en-Multien, Rozoy-en-Multien, 
May-en-Multien, Etavigny, Etrepilly, Varreddes, Congris, 
Puissieux, Chambry and other delightful places in that rich 
region of beauty, not so much as scenes of war, but as placid 
halting-places for a wanderer whose heart was ever half in 
France, a little corner of “‘ the pleasant land ” with delightfully 
hospitable people. In the Marne region, too, I had wandered 
in times of peace when even many of those who know France 
well would have wondered where were La Ferté-sous-Jouarre, 
Feére-Champenoise, Vitry-le-Francois, Montmirail, Champau- 
bert, Révigny. Later, while I was in Egypt and Greece, some 
good friends in Paris went to much trouble to help fill in cor- 
rectly the details of the story that follow, and a French officer, 
who is in a position to judge of its general correctness, has been 
kind enough to read the chapter in manuscript, to make a few 
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corrections and to put forward a few suggestions, all of which 
I have carried out. 


I. Toe RETREAT TO CONQUER. 


We all know that rapidity of action and overwhelming force 
were the two things by which the German military leaders 
thought to achieve the defeat of France. The resistance of 
Belgium, ‘“‘ she whose brave voice let loose the Conscience of 
the West,”’ spoiled to no little extent the first feature of the 
design. But the plans of the Kaiser’s generals were so vast 
and intricate that, even when delayed for more than a fortnight, 
they could not be changed. The invasion of France, despite 
the loss of time in Belgium, had to go ahead as planned. By 
moving with the utmost rapidity, the Germans were sure that 
they had a great advantage over the French, and, indeed, they 
had. They were to be outside Paris before the end of the 
second week in August, and, by that time, the French mobilisa- 
tion, which takes a fortnight, would not be complete. They 
assumed that the first available forces at the disposal of France 
would be sent to defend the fortified Franco-German frontier, 
and that, in consequence, the forces opposing the advance from 
Belgium would be comparatively weak; the transfer of troops 
from the fortified frontier to oppose the German right would 
weaken that frontier and enable it to be seized. The delay 
in Belgium robbed the Germans of the advantage which rapidity 
of movement would certainly have given them. The French 
completed their mobilisation. But, having lost one advantage, 
the Germans believed that their overwhelming strength would 
still keep the balance of advantage on their side, late though 
they were. 

What was their strategy in broad outline? In an invasion 
on such a tremendous scale a factor of the utmost importance 
was the safety of the lines of communications. For the right 
of the invading army those lines were admittedly long, but it 
was believed that that line would quickly be very considerably 
relieved by the capture of the fortified frontier which would 
establish a line direct from Germany into France. The German 
method of preventing their communications being threatened 
was to have such a long front that the enemy, even if able to 
equal it, would not have sufficient troops to attempt any move- 
ment on the flanks. The long invading line was composed of 
eight armies, comprising at first something like a million and 
a half men, spread out in echelon fashion from the Belfort 
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region to the neighbourhood of the North Sea coast. Those 
eight armies were to sweep forward in unison, driving back 
the French armies in defeat. The left, having foreed the 
fortified frontier, would sweep inward on its right, while the 
right of the line, enclosing Paris within its grip, would envelop 
the French left and thus complete the destruction or surrender 
of the French armies. The Germans reckoned, therefore, on 
the certainty of taking Paris after having half smashed the 
French armies, and then on two excellent chances of turning 
the remnant of those armies and so completing the triumph 
with the utmost rapidity. If only one flank were turned, the 
French would meet with a serious disaster; success on both 
flanks would mean the repetition of Sedan on a much more 
immense scale. To achieve all this, the Germans aimed at 
keeping their whole gigantic force really as one, but the very 
size of that force and the great length of front had the effect, 
to a very considerable degree, which splitting it into sections 
would have had. Its unity was greater in theory than in 
practice. But the whole basis of the German plan was to be 
strong enough to carry out, in any event, a broadly fixed scheme. 
They had lost most precious time in coming through Belgium, 
but still they thought that the big battalions would carry them 
through, just as they believed they would be effective, should 
other alterations in the general plan be rendered necessary by 
events. And this is another important point : secrecy in war, 
they had convinced themselves, could no longer be realised. 


Now let us look at the strategy and tactics which Joffre 
opposed to the German plan and to their ideas, of the existence 
of which he was, like all the world, thoroughly aware the moment 
war could no longer be avoided, for the Germans had never 
hesitated to trumpet abroad sufficient information, through 
Bernhardi and Company, to show what their general plan was 
to be, doing this because of their belief that the only thing that 
mattered in the end was that force of which they believed 
they were the only possessors. Joffre did not share the belief 
that the element of surprise had been abolished in modern war ; 
indeed, he held that comparatively little had gone out of date 
in warfare. His idea was, therefore, to have a plan which the 
enemy would not be allowed to grasp beforehand. He relied 
very largely on surprise, as I shall show. The Germans ex- 
pected to smash the forts of the fortified frontier, just as they 
did those of Liége, with their heavy artillery. This was a matter 
in which Joffre provided one of his great surprises for the 
invaders. He did not use those forts as forts, but as fortified 
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bases for armies. The Germans, therefore, never got near 
enough to Verdun, Toul or Belfort to try that plan which 
succeeded in Belgium. The French armies in front of those 
forts had, of course, a notable advantage in that they were near 
their bases, and their lines of communications were, in con- 
sequence, short and difficult to threaten. By making such 
use of the fortified frontier Joffre was in a position to provide 
yet another surprise. As I have said, the German leaders 
thought that the unity of their line would prevent the enemy 
dealing with sections of their force separately. Such a method 
of dealing with an enemy is, of course, as old as war itself, and 
it was not, perhaps, a surprise that Joffre should have recourse 
to this. But the surprise lay in his doing it effectively at a 
very early stage and in his continuing to do so. On the fortified 
frontier he brought a very considerable section of the German 
line to a standstill; he nailed down one end of it there so that 
it could not move. To the west of Verdun he held up the 
German Crown Prince’s Army. While that was so, General von 
Heeringen and the Crown Prince of Bavaria beyond, facing 
General Dubail and General de Castelnau respectively, could 
not move; while they could not move, the German Crown Prince 
was at a disadvantage. If the German Crown Prince had 
managed to get through, then the fortified frontier would have 
been broken and the two armies mentioned would have been 
able to advance and add their weight to the rest of the German 
line. The invaders’ line just before the Battle of the Marne, 
then, was split roughly into three: the right which was still 
mobile, the centre which was largely stationary, and the 
left, on the far side of Verdun, which was held up so that it 
could not play any great part in the battle. 

While Joffre, therefore, kept one end of the German line 
pinned down, he drew on the mobile right and treated it to 
more than one surprise. In the first place, it encountered 
resistance which completely astonished the Germans, who had 
been anticipating something in the nature of a walk-over to 
Paris. Secondly, Joffre managed to convey to the German 
generals, von Kluck especially, on the right that they had to 
deal with an enemy army which, having suffered severely, 
had lost a great deal of its spirit and would most likely be easily 
wiped out in the final assault by the German right. He did 
that by not following up local successes, thus making his 
opponents believe that success was really favouring their side all 
the time. For instance, on the Meuse on August 27th General 
de Langle de Cary was able to report to the Commander-in- 
Chief that he had scored a very considerable victory. He begged 
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permission to hold to his positions. Joffre’s reply was: “I 
do not see any objection to your remaining where you are 
to-morrow (August 28th) to confirm your success, but on the 
29th you must be retiring again.” Joffre had already decided 
where he was going to fight; and a local success had achieved 
its end when it had inflicted loss on the enemy and so weakened 
the invading forces. Another surprise for von Kluck was the 
use made of the British Army at the end of the retreat. With 
great rapidity and in completest secrecy, Joffre moved it from 
the left of his line on the north-east of Paris and transferred it to 
the south-east, its place being taken by the French Sixth Army. 
That gave von Kluck to believe that the British Army had been 
withdrawn and was hors de combat. As a matter of fact it had 
been increased in strength to three army corps. The sudden 
offensive was another surprise; the nature'of the attack on 
von Kluck’s flank was another, and the whole method of attack 
along the line of the Marne was an additional astonishment. 
There Joffre continued his tactics of dealing with each army 
separately. He did not place each of his armies exactly in 
front of a German army. Each French army attacked the right 
and left of a German army, the two lines facing one another 
just as, to use a very simple illustration, one row of bricks lies 
on the other in a wall. So two German generals had to face 
the onslaught of one French army, and every German general 
had to deal with two separate attacks. Joffre had so chosen 
his field of battle that if one German army yielded to the 
pressure of attacks, the one next to it would expose its flank 
to the enemy favoured by roads facilitating enveloping move- 
ments. One German army having been driven back, there- 
fore, the whole line could, bit by bit, be forced to retire. Joffre 
began this process by putting the greatest weight against von 
Kluck so as to drive him back, thus enabling the French to 
threaten and attack the flank of the next army, and so on. 
We shall see how well this worked out. 

I have referred to General Joffre’s efforts to weaken the 
German line as it advanced. The success which attended those 
efforts was remarkable and it contributed very materially 
to the triumph of the Allied armies. Let me consider it a little 
more fully. It has been established that at Liége the Germans, 
in killed and wounded, lost nearly 50,000 men, and remember 
that those men were of their very best troops, Brandenbourgers, 
Pomeranians and Hanoverians. In the rest of the fighting 
in Belgium the losses must have been equally heavy, again 
amongst the best troops. Then came the Battle of Mons and 
Charleroi. At Liége the Germans had against them a force 
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of 20,000 Belgians with some machine-guns; at Mons and 
Charleroi they had to contend with a force of 60,000 British 
with machine-guns and much well-served artillery. That force, 
as was the case at Liege, was attacked in mass formation. 
That the attacks were not pushed forward is evidence that 
they failed; that they failed is proof of heavy losses. And the 
attacks were made with larger forces than was the case at Liége. 
The British force, consisting of our best-trained troops, un- 
doubtedly the finest in the world, was formidable as being a 
force of men, large numbers of whom were expert riflemen, and 
all of whom were good shots. That was the second dose of 
heavy losses. The third was administered on the Cambrai-le 
Cateau front. There, as von Kluck had seen what happened 
in frontal attacks, he launched flank attacks, using five army 
corps with the greater part of his 112 batteries of field guns and 
howitzers. The preliminary bombardment did not, as was 
expected, demoralise the British and they were ready to mow 
down the Germans as they attacked. During two days, so 
superior were the British troops to the Germans that our men 
stopped an army three times as numerous. The British had 
this advantage: they could spread out on their front and 
practically all come into action. The Germans had to attack 
on the same length of front and, of course, with greater forces. 
The advantage which trained shots had, then, was obvious; 
and the German losses must have been appallingly heavy. 

At Mons von Kluck is supposed to have had eight army 
corps; after Cambrai he had only five. He had to fill up the 
gaps in his force with reserves, troops inferior to first-line troops. 
We can see, therefore, how seriously the striking force of 
von Kluck’s Army was weakened during its advance. How 
did the rest of the line fare? At the Battle of the Somme, on 
the line of Péronne-Ham-St. Quentin, von Kluck and part of 
von Biilow’s Army, together with the reserve corps of the 
Prussian Guard, were heavily defeated by the French on 
August 10th. Farther along the line General von Hausen, 
fighting his way across the Meuse, lost heavily at Charleville 
and again on the Aisne at Rethel suffered severely during nearly 
a week of hard fighting. Still farther eastward the German 
position was worse. Duke Albert of Wurtemburg was twice 
driven back over the Meuse and the ill-success culminated with 
the army of the German Crown Prince, who, despite a success 
at Chateau Malins, was badly beaten at Spincourt. Beyond 
that, the Crown Prince of Bavaria had had heavy losses in his 
defeat at Lunéville. So the whole gigantic line had fared badly 
and had suffered very heavily in killed and wounded, while 
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the losses from exhaustion in such a trying time must have 
been formidable as well. A French officer, who is in a position 
to form a reliable estimate, has told me that towards the end 
of August the German army of invasion must have lost 30 per 
cent. at least of its effective strength. Those losses gradually 
took their superiority away from the Germans and when the 
clash of arms came at the Battle of the Marne the contending 
forces faced one another on something like equal terms as 
regards strength. 

Joffre, therefore, had greatly reduced the importance of 
the factor on which the Germans, after the delay in Belgium, 
almost wholly reckoned—force. Especially was that the case 
with the main portion of the German Army, von Kluck’s. 
When he reached Creil, that German general saw that he could 
no longer hold to his plan to include Paris in his forward- 
sweeping movement. The line from Creil to the Argonne was 
held by five armies with reserves—nineteen army corps, making 
1,150,000 men, with cavalry and 3000 guns—but it was, as 
I have said, held down securely on the left and it could not 
be stretched out to include Paris in its wide embrace without 
running the danger of being broken. Neither of the turning 
movements had materialised. The German Crown Prince was 
powerless, so von IKluck—acting under supreme orders, of course 
—had to endeavour to do what the Crown Prince had not been 
able to accomplish, had to make another effort to carry out 
his own role in the invasion. Jt would have been foolhardiness 
to have entered Paris with the French Army finally unaccounted 
for and a great part of the German line held up. Take another 
look at the map. You will see that behind the French lines 
as they were when the great battle began three great highways 
run from Paris eastwards. They are the lines of communica- 
tion between Paris and the fortified frontier. If they could 
have been seized, then the fortified frontier would have been 
turned and what the Crown Prince had failed to do directly 
would be done indirectly, though, of course, none the less 
effectively. The whole German line would be released and 
become mobile again in its entirety. The French armies would 
be enclosed and the capital, defended by a relatively small 
force, would be an easy prey. 

The person mainly responsible for the enforced change of 
plans was the Crown Prince, but a great share of the blame 
must be borne by those who instructed von Kluck when he 
was at Creil; and von Kluck himself is guilty to no little extent 
in carrying out his orders with his right flank badly exposed 
to the enemy. Von Kluck, too, was very poorly informed 
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and, to some degree, self-deceived. He did not know the full 
strength of the enemy he was dealing with; he had been 
advancing, but he failed to recognise that the measure of his 
success was reduced, and the prospect of future success minim- 
ised, by the heavy losses he had suffered, of the full extent of 
which he was obviously ignorant. So it was that, with a false 
notion of his powers and of the forces against him, von Kluck 
went to defeat. 

Such is the significance of the events of the great strategic 
retreat. Von Kluck, leaving his IV (Reserve) Corps on the 
Oureq River to cover his flank and rear, struck south-east 
with the II, II, IV and VII Corps and the II and IV 
Cavalry Divisions. He was doing exactly what Joffre wanted 
him to do and so was the whole German line: going to give 
battle on a field chosen by the other side. I think that, from 
what I have said, it will be clear that Joffre had the whole 
situation most thoroughly in hand from the very start, and 
that he showed his superiority over the German generals in 
every move from the beginning of the invasion of France till, 
at dawn on September 6th, the guns opened the epoch-making 
struggle, the Battle of the Marne. 


II. Tue Batre oF THE Ourca. 


“* When, at seven o’clock on the morning of September 6th, 
I heard the thunder of the guns of Maunoury,” said Field- 
Marshal French in an interview accorded to a French journalist, 
“‘T knew that the end had come, that the German avalanche 
had been stopped.” 

In these words the distinguished soldier who then commanded 
the British Army in the field recognised the immense import- 
ance of the work of the Sixth Army in deciding the great series 
of battles commonly and collectively termed the Battle of the 
Marne. I deal separately with the fighting on the right of the 
River Ourcq for three reasons. Firstly, I do it as a matter of 
convenience in the arrangement of a large amount of matter; 
secondly, because it does, in a way, naturally separate itself 
from the rest of the struggle; and thirdly, because it was very 
largely separate in conception. People often talk of the 
“miracle”? of the Marne; the Ourcq was even a greater 
“miracle,” if we accept the belief of a French poet that 
“‘miracles are made for those who have firmly resolved on 
death or success.” I have already endeavoured to show that 
General Joffre was master of the whole situation leading up 
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to the battle, in those days when all the world waited so anxi- 
ously for the development of his plans. The Battle of the 
Marne was no accident; it was no sudden stroke of genius. It 
was the consummation of a plan formulated in advance with 
the utmost care and precision by a great general with brilliant 
subordinates, a ““band of brothers” the equal of whom the 
world has never seen since Napoleon waged his campaigns with 
Ney and Soult, Murat and Lannes, Massena and Davoust. But 
the Battle of the Oureq was planned to meet a suddenly-arisen 
state of affairs. It was a battle in which that quick initiative 
for which French soldiers have always been famous had to be 
exercised and in which it was found to be brilliant as ever. 
And I do not take away the slightest share of the glory and 
honour that are Joffre’s when I attribute the victory of the 
Ourcg to the sterling genius of General Gallieni, whose character 
I have shortly sketched already. It was a battle, too, fought 
with a determination and stubbornness equalled, perhaps, 
but nowhere surpassed along that long battle-line of those 
tremendous September days. Never have French soldiers 
fought better. Thick are their graves on that lovely plateau 
looking eastward to where the River Oureq flows. 

The official documents, in addition to the facts set forth 
below, clearly show the genius of Gallieni in grasping the 
importance of the position to the immediate east of Paris once 
von Kluck had changed the general direction of his march. 
On September 3rd he issued this note to the garrison of the 
capital : 


“‘A German Army Corps, probably the II,1 has moved from 
Senlis towards the south; but it has not continued its move- 
ment on Paris and appears to have gone in an oblique direc- 
tion towards the south-east. Generally, the German forces 
which were in front of the Sixth Army appear to have turned 
towards the south-east. On our side the Sixth Army has taken 
up a position to the north-east of the entrenched camp, on the 
front Mareuil-Dammartin-Montgeé.” 


On the following day, the 4th, during which the army of 
von Kluck was marching southwards on both sides of the 
River Ourcq, and passing in front of the preparing Sixth Army 
at a distance, roughly, of thirty miles, General Gallieni, having 
received additional information, mainly from his aviators, 


1 For the sake of greater clearness, I refer to German armies, corps, 
etc., by Roman numerals, thus: I Army, IV Corps, IX Division. The 
different sections of the Allied armies are mentioned thus: Third Army, 
Seventeenth Division, and so on, 
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was several times in telephonic communication with General 
Joffre. Galliéni placed his information before the Commander- 
in-Chief, pointing out that unhoped-for chances had arisen on 
the extreme left of the French line by reason of the direction 
of von Kluck’s march, and, more especially, of the fact that 
the German general was leaving his communications insuffi- 
ciently guarded. While awaiting the decision of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, General Galliéni issued this order to General 
Maunoury, commanding the Sixth Army : 


«As the movement of the German armies appears to be across 
our front in the direction of the south-east, it is my intention 
to transport your army forward against their flank, that is to 
say, towards the east, in conjunction with the British Army. 
I shall inform you of the direction of your march as soon as I 
know that of the British forces; but begin to make now all your 
arrangements so that your troops will be ready to march this 
afternoon and so that you may set on foot to-morrow, the 
5th, a general movement to the east of the entrenched camp. 
I am placing the Forty-fifth Division under your orders.” 


It only needed now the consent of the Commander-in-Chief, 
and in the evening that came. In General Joffre’s order of 
the day, issued that evening, it will be seen how he recognised 
the importance of Galliéni’s suggestions. The order said : 


*‘ All the forces at the disposal of the Sixth Army, to the 
north-east of Meaux, are to be ready to cross the Oureq, between 
Lizy-sur-Oureq and May-en-Multien, in the general direction 
of Chateau-Thierry. All available elements of the First Cavalry 
Corps in the neighbourhood are placed at the disposal of General 
Maunoury for this operation.” 


Now let us take a look at this historic battlefield. After 
that I shall deal with the dispositions of the forces and then 
follow their fortunes during the week of fierce battle. The 
battle area is contained within an irregular oblong with its 
angles at Ormoy-Villers, Mareuil-sur-Ourcq, Meaux and Dam- 
martin-en-Goéle. The extent of the area is about five hundred 
square kilometres. Look over it, as I have done since and often 
before the struggle, from Monthyon Height, that of Penchard 
or from the elevated ground in the neighbourhood of Varreddes, 
where some of the most stubborn fighting took place, and you 
will see that it is an ideal battlefield for a foe coming from the 
east. The light green of its lovely grasslands is interrupted 
by the darker green of woods; there are hamlets and villages, 
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their light blue and red roofs shining in the clear air; marshes 
and defiles, heights and deep depressions cut up the ground, 
while river-courses can be traced by poplars standing in rank. 
The region is, indeed, one of the most beautiful parts of that 
rich and well-cultivated France from which La Patrie draws 
its great wealth and where the fine peasant of France has his 
home. 

The battlefield is roughly a plateau with its general slope 
towards the south-east. Roads run in all directions, and, 
roughly, that plateau is divided into three sections by the 
valleys of the Grivelle, Gergogne and Therouanne. Those 
rivers fall mto Oureg and Marne, the valleys, twisting and wide, 
of which limit the battlefield to the east. The Grivelle Valley, 
with pretty Betz and Antilly, is thick with woods; roads twist 
through it; it is marshy in parts, and lines of poplars mark 
its course out from afar. Four miles nearer to our view-point 
is the Gergogne Valley, which, running parallel with that of 
the Grivelle, also cuts the plateau and runs past a number of 
charming and prettily-named villages: Bouillaney, Reez- 
Fosse-Martin, Acy-en-Multien, Rozoy-en-Multien, May-en- 
Multien. This valley, too, is bordered by poplars and is broad 
compared with that of the Grivelle. Five miles farther south 
runs the Théerouanne Valley, parallel to the Gergogne, twisting 
round pleasant hills, a broad vale, often marshy, and having 
Congris, Etrepilly and Oissery in its length; it is a lovely dale 
to wander in. Immediately in front of Monthyon lies the 
plateau of Trocy with its many-coloured earth, and Trocy itself, 
entered by a gateway of the Middle Ages. Behind lie Plessis- 
PEvéque, Iverny, Villeroi; on the left is St. Soupplets, and on 
the right Neufmontiers, with Meaux behind. All around are 
great extents of eye-soothing green. Barey Church, too, is 
not far away in front, the nearest war ruin to Paris. To the 
left are the broader courses of Marne and Oureq, the former 
from fifty to seventy yards wide where it skirts the battle 
area. Beside it runs the Oureq Canal. Rivers and canal, 
with steep banks, form a double and very important obstacle 
in the way of an eastward moving army, and between Lizy and 
Mareuil there are only four bridges across the valley. Nowhere 
on all the broad plateau are the fields enclosed, but the enemy 
obtains much advantage in the way of cover. The three vales 
run east and west roughly, and the wooded nature of those 
depressions compensated the Germans to a large extent for 
having the Ourcq and its canal behind them. The slopes greatly 
favoured the placing of heavy batteries and were, in fact, so 
advantageous that it was really that feature of the ground that 
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prevented the German defeat being more serious than it was. 
Infantry, too, found cover everywhere. Such, then, is the 
battlefield on which that terrible combat was fought out which 
contributed in no small degree to the victory of the Marne. 


It was on August 26th that General Galliéni was appointed 
Military Governor of Paris. The putting of the fortified camp 
into a thorough state of defence was then far from complete, 
and in order better to ensure its defence a mobile army was 
provided as well as a fixed defence force. On the last day 
of the month the Sixth Army, under General Maunoury, 
occupied the line of Clermont-Compiégne. It was next day 
placed under the orders of Galliéni to be the mobile army to 
which I have referred. This army at first consisted of the 
Seventh Corps (General Vauthier), the Forty-Fifth (Active) 
Division, consisting of a Moroccan and an Algerian brigade, 
and two divisions of reserves, all of which were commanded 
by General Lamaze. This army was reinforced during the 
battle by the Sixty-First (Reserve) Division from the garrison 
of Paris on the 7th, by part of the Fourth Corps, taken from 
the army of General Sarrail, on the 8th, and by the Sixty- 
Second (Reserve) Division from the Paris garrison on the 9th. 
On September 2nd General Maunoury’s army, under orders 
from General Galliéni, took up a position on the north of the 
entrenched camp of Paris, its headquarters being at Tremblay. 
The Germans were then, of course, reported to be marching 
on Paris by way of Senlis. What happened on the following 
days has already been explained, and the orders issued in con- 
sequence by General Galliéni have been mentioned. The object 
of the Sixth Army was not precisely to throw itself in frontal 
attack on the Germans, but, as will be clear now to the reader, 
to turn their line and menace them with envelopment. General 
Lamaze was to attack the enemy, that is, the force left by 
von Kluck to guard his rear and flank, in front, while the 
Seventh Corps came from the north-west in the general direction 
of Bouillancy. Thus the enemy would be attacked on a front 
and a flank as well. 

In the Battle of the Ourcq, the 5th, the day before the 
offensive all along the line, was of the utmost importance. On 
that day the forces of von Kluck were all over the Marne with 
the exception of the IV (Reserve) Corps, 40,000 men, which 
the German general deemed sufficient to contain the French 
in that direction and safeguard his right and communications. 
But events happened in the Oureq region on that day which 
made him aware of the danger he was running and compelled 
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him to send reinforcements there which made the struggle a 
far more severe one than it would otherwise have been. On 
the other hand, the weakening of his front line made his defeat 
much more easy for the British Army and that of Franchet 
d’Esperey. On that morning the Sixth Army was set in motion 
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from the front of Dammartin-Claye. The IV Corps had taken 
up a position passing through Penchard, Barey and Marcilly. 
In moving forward to take up the positions assigned to them 
for the 6th, therefore, the French came into contact with the 
Germans on that line. They were established on the plateau 
which runs, at a dozen kilometres to the north-east of Meaux, 
between the valleys of the Gergogne and Thérouanne. Their 
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light artillery, with supporting infantry, was placed in fan-like 
formation at carefully chosen points round the heavy artillery, 
with additional light guns, occupying the heights of the plateau 
of Trocy which fully commands the battle area. On the even- 
ing of the 4th hostile advance guards had established them- 
selves on the Monthyon height and early next morning three 
batteries of :77’s were sent forward to that eminence and the 
height of Penchard. On the 5th, about midday, in a recon- 
naissance the advance parties mentioned came into contact 
with troops thrown forward by the French to the western out- 
skirts of the village of Villeroi. In that encounter the Battle 
of the Ourcq began. 

It was almost precisely at 12.30 that a big shell, screaming 
over the space between Monthyon and the village of Iverny, 
heralded the opening of the struggle. At that particular 
moment a battery of French ‘75’s was leaving the village of 
Iverny to take up a position at Plessis-l’Evéque, unaware, 
obviously, that three German batteries of °77’s were already 
in position on Monthyon and Penchard heights. This shell 
killed the captain of the French battery, hitting him full in the 
body, as he rode from the outskirts of the village. A lieutenant, 
taking command, withdrew to La Baste, about four kilometres 
away, and opened fire on the German positions from there. 
A heavy artillery duel ensued. About the.same time, a detach- 
ment of infantry, encamped a few hundred yards from Villeroi, 
was cut up by German infantry fire, while some French dragoons, 
reconnoitring, found themselves suddenly face to face with 
German uhlans near Plessis-l’Evéque. The latter bolted 
before the fire of the French horsemen. Uhlans had, mean- 
time, penetrated to Chauconin, east of Meaux and south of 
Penchard, indulging in orgies of burning and pillage. About 
four o’clock the combat became general on all the plateau 
between French troops, advancing towards Neufmontiers and 
Monthyon, and the enemy defending those positions. The 
village of Neufmontiers was the first to be carried by assault 
by the French, while their artillery battered away at the 
German guns so effectively that, before nightfall, the battery 
on Monthyon had been reduced to silence and the two others 
badly damaged. Under cover of the darkness the French 
infantry made some progress, the Moroccan Brigade inflicting 
very heavy losses on the elements of the IV Corps holding the 
slopes of Penchard height. General Lamaze, however, deemed 
it advisable to fall back a little to an earlier line, passing through 
Cuisy, Plessis-l’Evéque, Iverny and Neufmontiers, from which 
to begin his offensive with thedawn. On the whole some ground 
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had been gained and what success had been achieved stimulated 
the French for the tremendous ordeal they had to face; French 
infantry and artillery again had shown their superiority over 
the Germans, men and guns, and the German commander 
was forced to set in motion the II and IV (Active) Corps, 
already south of the Marne, to reinforce the IV (Reserve) 
Corps. They reached the battlefield on the 6th and 7th 
respectively. 

We now come to the historic morning of September 6th, the 
first day of the great offensive. It was a fine morning of in- 
vigorating autumn cold. At dawn, General Lamaze, who was 
to take the right, moved forward. The Seventh Corps followed, 
moving north to take up its position on the left. It drove 
German advance parties before it. In the early morning light 
Lamaze, engaged against the flank guards of the IV Corps, 
carried St. Soupplets, Monthyon and Penchard, capturing 
several hundred prisoners and some guns. At eight o’clock the 
Kighth French Division established a junction, eight kilometres 
south of Meaux, with the Third British Army Corps. A couple 
of hours later two German columns were signalled as coming 
from the south towards Varreddes and Lizy-sur-Ourcq and in 
the afternoon they recrossed the Marne at Varreddes and Mary. 
They were the II Corps, which von Kluck had skilfully with- 
drawn from his engaged battle-line. Meanwhile, Lamaze’s Fifty- 
fifth and Fifty-sixth Corps had been in contact with German 
detachments occupying Marcilly, Barcy and Chambry. Barcy 
was carried without difficulty and by midday the French right 
dominated the line of Chambry-Crégy. On the extreme right 
the advance continued most satisfactorily, while, south of the 
Marne, three German columns were retiring before the pressure 
of the Eighth (Liaison) Division. On the left the Seventh Corps, 
too, made good progress. In the afternoon the entire Sixth 
Army was engaged on a front extending from near Chambry, via 
Barcy, Marcilly and Puissieux, to Acy-en-Multien, against the 
IV Corps, supported now by the II, which had moved against 
the French left. It was, indeed, only due to this timely arrival 
of reinforcements that the IV Corps maintained itself on the 
west bank of the Oureq and that its envelopment by the French 
was prevented. Before the arrival of these reinforcements 
the position occupied by the Sixth Army was an arc-like line 
from Chambry to before Etavigny; the Germans were rapidly 
being encircled and their commander, seeing the danger, drew 
back to a line between Varreddes and Trocy. The great feature 
of the day’s fighting was the work of the heavy German artillery, 
batteries of -105’s, established on the plateau of Trocy. They 
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inflicted heavy loss on the French, the guns being very skilfully 
hidden and somewhat beyond the range of the °75’s, which, 
however, easily and rapidly put out of action the-77’s echelonned 
in front of Varreddes and between that town and Gue-a-Tresmes 
as well as those in position near Etrepilly. Fighting ceased 
at nightfall. 

The 7th was a day of most stern battle. General Maunoury 
intended to attack on his left with the Sixty-first (Reserve) 
Division, being sent to him by rail from Paris, and with his cavalry. 
But most serious difficulties faced him in carrying out this plan. 
The IV (Active) Corps, feeling itself threatened in its rear as 
it retreated, turned across the Oureq and made a desperate 
forward movement, establishing itself in an entrenched position 
round Trocy. The IV (Reserve) Corps had been subjected all 
the morning to the pressure of the French left wing, which was 
fighting stubbornly and at no little disadvantage while awaiting 
the arrival of the Sixty-first Division. Its efforts were not 
without effect, and in the afternoon the enemy began to give 
ground. By four o’clock the French had reached the heights to 
the east of Etavigny. The awaited division had reached Villers- 
St. Genest and the cavalry was advancing from Bargny on 
Cuvergnon. There, however, the general success of the French 
stopped for a while. By that time the II and IX Corps had 
passed the Ourcq. The ILattacked the left of the Seventh Corps 
at Etavigny and drove it out of Acy-en-Multien. Vincy and 
Puissieux were taken from the French by a vigorous “ push ”’ 
of the IV (Active) Corps and the result was that, though 
Lamaze held his ground, the Seventh Corps had been driven back 
from Puissieux-Etavigny to Douy-la-Ramée-Villers-St. Genest. 
Most stubborn fighting continued throughout the hours of 
darkness. Round Acy-en-Multien the slaughter was terrible, 
especially beside the little cemetery at the entrance to the 
village and the small wood near by. After the battle a small 
space of about fifteen yards square was pointed out to me 
where the bodies of 150 French and German soldiers were 
found lying side by side in death, awful evidence of the fierce 
nature of the fighting there. On Hill 139, by Varreddes, some- 
thing like the same thing happened, but the most prolonged 
and most stubborn fighting took place round Nogeon Farm, 
between Bouillaney and Viney. This great farm, the peace- 
time hospitality of which I gratefully remember, must be one 
of the finest and largest in the whole of France. It was taken 
by the French on the 7th and then the Germans turned their 
guns on it from Etavigny, Rozoy and Trocy. For a time it 
was chaos and hell there. The incendiary shells set fire to 
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large quantities of corn and flour; the walls came tumbling 
down; roofs thundered to the ground. As night fell the scene 
there was hideous in the extreme. The farm buildings were 
then held by elements of three French regiments; the darkness 
was made bright with the flash of a hail of bursting shells and 
by the flare of burning material; the grim noise of machine- 
guns never ceased. In Les Invalides in Paris you will find a 
glorious relic of this fearful night. It is the red standard of a 
Magdeburg Regiment which, in 1870, was decorated with the 
Iron Cross. The attacking party brought it with them and the 
colonel of the Two Hundred and Sixteenth Regiment, fighting 
a hand-to-hand battle with a ring of foes, wrenched it from 
the grasp of its bearer. As he was surrounded and had to 
defend himself, he threw it over the heads of the Germans 
and it was caught by a soldier of the Two Hundred and 
Ninety-eighth Regiment who cut his way through with it and 
got safely away. In the morning only the walls of the farm 
buildings were left and everywhere round about was strewn all 
the imaginable débris of war. 

It was on the same evening that the Zouayes performed some 
heroic work. Led by Colonel Dubujadoux, these splendid 
warriors swept towards Etrepilly to endeavour to take the 
place by surprise. They almost succeeded, for many of the 
Germans holding it were locked in drunken slumber from which 
only the bayonet roused them. Through the streets of the 
village the Zouaves cut their way, but in the woods and gardens 
round about they met with fierce resistance. Their gallant 
colonel was killed, but still the Zouaves held sternly on. ‘I'he 
Germans, hard pressed, tried all sorts of tricks, but the Zouaves 
knew all the German ruses by then. On more than one occa- 
sion: “Qui vive! MHalte-la!’’ would ring out through the 
night. “La France!’ came the ringing reply and rifles 
crashed to back up the answer to the treacherous enemy. Up 
the Zouaves climbed, helped now by Chasseurs d’Afrique, to 
the cemetery beyond the village. Fires had, however, broken 
out here and there, and but for that the attack might have 
succeeded, in part at least. But in the blaze the enemy could 
see that the Zouaves and Chasseurs were not very numerous 
and this raised the Germans’ drooping spirits. Gradually, 
fighting most stubbornly, the attackers had to retire and 
Ktrepilly had to be abandoned to the enemy again. 

The French artillery, especially the -75’s, did marvellous 
work near Varreddes, knocking batteries of -7'7’s out of action 
with fire of extraordinary precision. This enabled the infantry, 
late in the day, to move forward somewhat, and in connection 
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with the breaking of the German resistance at this point an 
extraordinary story is told. A French patrol of nine men 
and a sergeant-major went on well in advance of their 
regiment, the Hundred and Seventeenth, and opened fire 
from shelter on the Germans. The Germans, knowing that 
the Eighth Division from Chelles, in close liaison with the 
British Army, was in the neighbourhood of Meaux and 
Crécy-en-Brie and marching towards the Ourcq field, thought 
the fire came from its advance guards. The fierce fire from the 
ten heroes spread panic in the enemy’s ranks. The enemy’s 
position was rather too far forward and was under heavy 
artillery fire as well, so the Germans, a brigade of them, retired 
in haste and some disorder. We can only imagine the rest of 
the story of the little patrol. Having frightened a brigade into 
retreat, the men evidently decided to creep forward into the 
village. They must have ventured too far, for, three days 
afterwards, they were all found, dead of their wounds, in one 
of the houses of Germigny-l’Evéque. The advance guards of 
the Eighth Division reached Germigny in the night ; the Germans 
had fled in haste, with both heavy and light artillery, having 
blown up the Marne bridge behind them. 

On the 8th General Maunoury proposed to attack with the 
Forty-fifth Division towards Etrepilly and to endeavour to 
sweep back the enemy with the Sixty-first Division as well. 
But the Germans thought that morning, for a little while, 
that fortune was smiling on them, and they indulged in 
repeated violent attacks. Their right was being constantly 
reinforced against the French movement of envelopment 
and their heavy artillery was used to the uttermost. The 
Forty-fifth Division, on the Barcy-Marcilly line, moved for- 
ward in the direction of that of Varreddes-Etrepilly, accord- 
ing to the general’s plan, and the Eighth (Liaison) Division 
co-operated with an offensive on the front of Villemareuil- 
Pierre-Levée. However, the stiff advance of the Forty-fifth 
was arrested by a violent cannonade from the Varreddes region. 
The centre halted; the German line was strongly entrenched 
and had been reinforced. Towards Etrepilly and Bas Bouil- 
lancy, at the same time, a violent counter-attack was delivered 
against the Seventh Corps, and the enemy, as a result, occupied 
Betz and Thury-en-Valois. Maunoury then sent the Sixty- 
first (Reserve) Division forward on his left, and ordered the 
cavalry, which was to the rear on the left, to co-operate and to 
advance eastwards. At two o’clock it was reported that the 
Germans had received further heavy reinforcements, and these 
came into action mainly round Acy-en-Multien, the scene, 
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during the whole day, of stiff hand-to-hand fighting, in which 
the men of the Sixty-third Division did magnificently. But in 
the evening the poor remnants of the place were occupied by 
the Germans. The little wood near by, to which I have already 
referred, remained in the hands of the French. It dominates 
the entry to the town and there French and Germans remained 
all night facing one another at short distance. 

In the course of the day General Maunoury received reinforce- 
ments, Joffre having sent him the Fourth Corps under General 
Boélle, taken from the army of General Sarrail. General French, 
however, fearing a strengthened attack, also asked for rein- 
forcements and Maunoury sent him a division of the Fourth 
Corps, the Eighth, and sent the other, the Seventh, to his left, 
where it took up a position between the Sixty-first Division 
and the Seventh Corps, then hard pressed. At about three 
in the afternoon some heavy German artillery was established 
near Varreddes, and the Forty-fifth Division at Barey and 
Marcilly was heavily bombarded. It was just then that the 
enemy launched the counter-attack referred to against Etrepilly 
and Bas Bouillanecy. By evening it was clear that the French 
efforts to turn the Germans had failed. The IX Corps (of 
the IJ Army) was moving towards Betz, and the French line, 
in its turn, was threatened with envelopment. During the 
day, General Lamaze had held his ground at great cost. Be- 
tween Marcilly and Etrepigny and at Barcy and Chambry there 
was fierce fighting. It was round the cemetery of Chambry 
that the combats of the most determined nature were waged. 
The Germans had strengthened the walls of it with earth 
embankments on the outside and through loopholes.a murderous 
fire was poured. The place was taken and re-taken, and the 
numerous graves to be seen there to-day, on the very spot 
where, alternately, French and German troops lay fighting 
stubbornly, show how terrible the struggle was. It was during 
the night that the ruins of the Nogeon Farm and its neighbour- 
hood again became a centre of deadly battle, during which a 
corporal of the Hundred and Forty-sixth Regiment captured 
the flag of the XXXVI Pomeranians. The night was a time 
of extreme tension and troubled thought ; the morrow could not 
fail to be decisive. 

Parisians, too, will remember that night. The quiet of their 
boulevards changed to excitement when a great movement of 
taxis and motor-ears of all kinds became evident. Those 
vehicles, hurriedly requisitioned by General Galliéni, aided the 
railway in taking to the Ourcq front several thousands of men. 
The Sixth Army had, indeed, after three days of constant hard 
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fighting, urgent need of reinforcements, and so Galliéni sent in 
those motor-cars the Sixty-scecond (Reserve) Division. It was a 
brilliant stroke of genius to which I have already referred, and 
the rapidity with which those additional troops were put in the 
field had not a little to do with the effective nature of the Ourcq 
victory in the end. General Maunoury also asked General 
French for the division which had been lent to him on the 
previous day. General Boélle, with the Fourth Corps, was at 
Nanteuil-le-Haudouin and he reported fresh enemy columns 
to the north and north-west of that town. One, coming from 
Compiégne on Baron, was composed of Landwehr troops in 
quite fresh condition. The Seventh Corps lay along a line due 
north from Brégy, and at right angles to it, through Nanteuil, 
was the Fourth Corps, which, having advanced past that town, 
had had, as we have seen, to fall back on a line behind it. The 
cavalry was on the left of the Fourth Corps. There can be no 
doubt that the French troops were thoroughly tired. They had 
gone through a most severe ordeal. But a lot still depended on 
them, and they knewit. ‘* Hold on at all costs,” came the order 
from Joffre. Asa matter of fact, the Sixty-second Division had 
been sent to Maunoury mainly to assist him in the event of a 
retirement to Paris. He was asked for orders for such a con- 
tingency. ‘‘ There are no such orders,” he replied. “ Iam not 
going to fall back on Paris!” Von Kluck, unable to contain the 
British and French offensive, was forced to make a desperate 
effort to extricate his right wing, and it was this fierce “ push ” 
that the tired troops had to face. At three o’clock, however, 
General Vauthier signalled that the German batteries at Trocy 
had become silent. The French troops menaced Vincy, Trocy 
and Etrepilly, aided by artillery, and the vigorous offensive on 
Varreddes and Gué-a-Tresmes helped to make the Germans’ 
positions round Trocy, which were their main ones, untenable. 
Elementary prudence dictated their abandonment. Von Kluck 
was about to give the order for general retreat, and, to cover the 
beginning of it on Crouy, he attacked violently Acy-en-Multien, 
Bouillancy, Villers-St.-Genest, Betz and Nanteuil. He took 
Nanteuil and, as I have said, forced the Fourth Corps back to 
Silly-le-Long. All the rest of the French front held, however, 
and continued to press the enemy. French tenacity was bring- 
ing about the turn of the tide. ‘* He is vanquished who believes 
he is, victorous who is resolved to be.”” The French were re- 
solved to be. It was a day of heroic combats. At Marville three 
thousand men of the Seventh Corps were opposed to a whole 
German division and did not hesitate to attack. The battle 
there went on all day, and towards evening the enemy was driven 
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back with the loss of half his effective strength. The Fifth 
Division was hotly engaged near Acy and sustained a desperate 
attack in which the Magdeburg Regiment was almost wiped 
out. Viney and Manceuvre were taken and retaken, and at 
May-en-Multien the Moroccan and Algerian Brigades inflicted 
great losses on the Germans, relieving the situation in that 
region. 

Early that morning the advance of the Landwehr Corps in the 
Baron region placed Maunoury in serious danger of being 
outflanked and it was just when that peril became serious that 
the taxi reinforcements came on the scene—20,000 men, with 
ample munitions, gardes républicaines and gardiens de la paix 
helping to swell the numbers. Meanwhile, von Kluck’s pre- 
parations for a general retreat were going ahead. Betz was 
being abandoned, though at Nanteuil and Etavigny the enemy 
held on a little longer. In the late evening numerous German 
columns were reported to be in hurried retreat on the far side 
of the Oureq and in a north-easterly direction. The German 
débécle was soon general. At eight o’clock, in fact, von Kluck 
gave the order for general retreat. With this rout going on 
behind them, the German forces on the Oureq were in great 
peril. To prevent the French piercing the line opposed to 
them and throwing the whole of his army into the throes of 
complete disaster, von Kluck hurled forward a strong force of 
infantry, well supported by artillery, in the Nanteuil region. 
It was the last desperate throw. The French left stood firm 
against this onslaught. General Maunoury was then bringing 
up the Eighth Division from his extreme right, now that was 
relieved of all pressure by the enemy. He sent it to strengthen 
his left, with which he determined to attack on the following 
morning. 

The night that followed must be reckoned as one of the 
most terrible in the whole war. Beyond the Oureq von Kluck’s 
legions were in hurried retreat, abandoning dead, wounded, 
prisoners, guns, material, strewing the countryside with all 
the wreckage of war. Beyond that there was the same agony, 
the same débris of failure; soon along the whole German line 
would spread the nightmare of defeat. On the Oureq battle- 
field itself the scene was an awful one. Nanteuil was in flames, 
its petrol stores having caught fire. Lurid blazes lit up the 
fields; the Germans’ heavy artillery was booming over the 
torn landscape; everywhere was wreckage; bodies still lay 
thick upon the ground; the soldiers were almost too tired to 
sleep. Many of them and their officers had had no food for three 
days, during which they had been marching, retiring, advancing, 
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fighting, fighting always. During the night the Germans were 
surprised to see that the French were advancing at some points 
and that hastened the movement of retreat in obedience to the 
orders of von Kluck. In the valley by Acy-en-Multien the 
Germans had the greater portion of their reserves, great quanti- 
ties of material and a thousand motor-cars. All night they 
worked feverishly, frantically, almost beside themselves with 
consternation, to evacuate everything, but they had to leave a 
great deal of material. At the same time Varreddes was being 
evacuated in tremendous haste, the wounded being abandoned 
with their ambulances. It was the same at Lizy. But, over 
and above all that, think of the horror this meant : the hopes 
of nearly half a century had been dashed in failure to the ground. 
The German Army had been defeated ! The machine of certain 
triumph had been unable to do its work! Failure! In the 
morning the Sixth Army, about to take the offensive determined 
on, found scarcely any opposition in front of it. The artillery 
rattled up to the heights of Varreddes ; the Germans were easily 
chased out of Nanteuil; Etavigny was retaken. By midday 
the French left was at Lévignen, midway between Nanteuil 
and Villers-Cotterets. On the right, the Forty-fifth Division, 
with General Gillet’s brigade of reserve cavalry linking it to the 
British Army, was sweeping up the Oureq Valley. The pursuit 
was as easy as the battle had been stubborn. The Germans 
were retiring by forced marches. The Sixth Army had 
triumphed. The Battle of the Ourcq was won ! 

Turn back to the battle-field. Under the brilliant autumn sun 
what a sight was there on that day of victory, September 10th! 
The plateau was covered with dead, men and horses, and all 
sorts of stores; round Ktrepilly, Chauconin and many other 
places the heaps of dead barred the roads; villages were 
smouldering, sacked and burned; farms were in ruins; the 
fields were racked and hacked with shell. Here and there were 
great charred mounds where the enemy had burned his dead. 
For days after the region was black with crows. It was a dearly- 
bought victory, and the plateau tells the visitor so to-day as 
it shows him the wide extent of its cemeteries. 


““ My artillery and my infantry were magnificent ! ’’ exclaimed 
Maunoury after the battle, and the praise is just. ‘“‘ Merci a 
vous et honneur a tous les combattants de la Sixiéme Armée ! ”’ 
signalled Joffre, speaking for France. Galliéni, already re- 
cipient of all the high honours La France can bestow on her 
heroes, received the Croix de Guerre for having “ fait preuve des 
plus hautes qualités militaires.” To his rapid initiative and 
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organising genius was added the tenacity of Maunoury. And 
with the Battle of the Ourcq their names will for ever be linked. 


WII. Tue Barrie or tur Marne. 


It is unnecessary to devote much space to the topography of 
the far-extending battle-field of the Marne. What the Ourcq 
region, already described, is in miniature, so is largely the rest 
of the theatre of the early September fighting. On the left of 
the River Ourcq the country is, generally speaking, flat. Up 
the Marne Valley from Meaux and La Ferté-sous-Jouarre 
there spread the fertile plateaux of Brie from the south-west to 
the north-east in the direction of Kpernay. They are divided 
by the valleys of the Petit Morin, coming from the Marshes of 
St. Gond, the Grand Morin and the Aubetin, and those three 
rivers, running from east to west, enclose two broad belts of 
plains and woods. Here and there the ground is cut up so that 
it offers advantage to infantry and artillery, and especially is 
that the case on the plain-land of La Beauce, south of the 
Grand Morin and spreading towards Esternay. In the Depart- 
ment of the Aisne lie Charly, Chateau-Thierry, Dormans and 
Condé-en-Brie in a great valley dominated to the north-east by 
the higher Champagne country. Right in the centre of the line, 
as it was on September 6th, lie the famous Marshes of St. 
Gond, and near by are Montmiral, Vauchamps and Champau- 
bert, names connected with Napoleon’s victories in February 
1814. Southward, the hills to the north of Sézanne command 
the Marshes, which are about twelve miles in length and are 
crossed by four roads. Beyond that region lies the great 
Plain of Champagne Pouilleuse, flat for the most part but with 
depressions and wooded eminences breaking the regularity of 
the surface here and there. Then, to the north and south of 
Vitry-le-Francois are more prominent hills leading to the great 
forests of the Argonne and the Meuse heights. 


On August 25th General Joffre issued this order : 


As the projected offensive movement could not be executed, 
further operations will be so carried out as to reconstitute on 
our left, by the junction of the Fourth and Fifth Armies, of the 
British Army and of new forces taken from the eastern region, 
a mass capable of taking the offensive, while the other armies 
will hold the enemy back as long as is necessary. The move- 


+ The attempted offensive against the Germans into Belgium, that is. 
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ment will be covered by rearguards left at favourable points 
so as to utilise all obstacles for the purpose of counter-attacks, 
brief and violent, in which the chief factor will be artillery, in 
order to arrest or, at least, delay the enemy’s march. e¢ 


On September 4th he was able to declare : 


The position aimed at in the Order of August 25th has been 
realised; we have escaped envelopment and have taken up an 
enveloping form. The wings of our line are provided, on account 
of their contact with the fortified places of Paris and Verdun, 
with support and with ability to manceuvre. 


There is yet another indication that the victory of the Marne 
was prepared for during something like a fortnight. In the 
latter Order, the Commander-in-Chief gave instructions that all 
preparations were to be made on the 5th, so that the offensive 
might be assumed on the 6th. When those arrangements were 
completed, the two opposing armies (consisting, roughly, of 
1,120,000 French and British and 1,130,000 Germans, the 
Allies having 3,680 guns and the Germans 3,610, the weight 
of the latter being, however, somewhat greater) ranged over the 
country which I have described, thus : 


The British Army faced the right and centre of von Kluck’s 
forces south of the Marne; 

General Franchet d’Esperey, continuing the line towards 
Sézanne, was in front of the left of von Kluck’s Army and the 
right of von Bilow’s; 

General Foch’s Army, from Sézanne to Sommesous, was facing 
von Bilow’s left and von Hausen’s right; 

Then came the army of General de Langle de Cary opposing 
that of Duke Albert of Wurtemburg and running west to near 
Revigny ; 

Running at almost right angles north from that point was 
the army of General Sarrail, against which was that of the Crown 
Prince of Germany ; 

Cavalry divisions were placed between the British Army and 
that of General Franchet d’Esperey, and between that of Foch 
and of General de Langle de Cary. 


General Joffre’s orders for the 6th may be summed up 
briefly thus : 

The British Army, established on the front of Changis- 
Coulommiers, facing east, was to be ready to attack in the 
general direction of Montmirail ; 

The Fifth Army (Franchet d’Esperey), on the front of Cour- 
tacon-Esternay-Sezanne, was to advance northwards; 
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The Ninth Army (Foch) was to cover the right of the Fifth 
Army and hold the southern exits from the Marshes of St. Gond, 
throwing a portion of its force on to the plateau to the north 
of Sezanne; 

The Fourth Army (de Langle de Cary) was to attack in front 
in unison with the movement of the Third Army, which, moving 
forward in the region north of Revigny, was to take the offensive 
towards the west; 

The Third Army (Sarrail), covering its right flank, was to move 
towards the west and attack the left flank of the enemy forces 
to the west of the Argonne; it was to unite its action with that 
of the Fourth Army. 


In short, the order was for an offensive on the whole front, 
with flanking attacks east and west. I shall now follow the 
fortunes of that offensive day by day. 

The French action on the Ourcq, already fully dealt with, 
made itself felt at a surprisingly early period on the British 
front. At dawn our line was moving forward and it encountered 
the attack of the II Corps, accompanied by very heavy artillery 
cannonade. Von Kluck, having re-discovered the British 
Army, thought it must be very weak. He determined, there- 
fore, to smash his way through it and to do so quickly, for with 
the early morning he received the first reports of the danger 
threatening him from the west. But the British line stood 
firmly up to all the efforts of his guns and his infantry. Hour 
by hour the position beyond the Ourcq became worse and worse, 
and it was still early in the morning when von Kluck had to 
face these alternatives: if he persevered to the south, his right 
flank would soon be battered in; if he reinforced the Ourcq 
line, his hopes of success in front were vain. It was a matter 
of choosing the lesser of two evils and by ten o’clock the German 
commander had made up his mind. At that time, then, with 
surprising suddenness, the German attacks weakened very 
considerably in vigour. Von Kluck was withdrawing his 
II Corps to strengthen the Oureq front. This enabled the 
British to advance in the general direction of Courtacon. In 
the early afternoon it became even more evident that the 
Germans were withdrawing. In the La Ferté Gaucher region 
(extreme right) the attacks died down about three o’clock, 
though round Coulommiers the pressure against our line was 
increased for some time. This was to cover the withdrawal of 
the troops, and it must be admitted that von Kluck carried 
out this difficult move with promptness and great ability and 
that his troops held on well to enable it to be done. He had to 
withdraw something like 75,000 men, mainly from his front 
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line, and that was no easy task. Bit by bit his weakened line 
either yielded ground or was forced to do so. At an early hour 
he was behind the Grand Morin and later he had to abandon 
Coulommiers in some haste. With the Petit Morin to the rear, 
he and von Bilow’s right managed to hold their ground. 
Quickly, meantime, the British infantry carried the Grand Morin 
heights, from which the German artillery had been punishing 
them earlier in the day, and by night our line ran through 
Villiers-sur-Morin, Crécy, Coulommiers and Choisy. 

The Germans in front of the Fifth Army—the left of von Kluck 
and the right of von Biilow—had had a peaceful night, but with 
the earliest dawn Franchet d’Esperey opened with his guns on 
their positions, which included, unfortunately, such pretty 
villages as Montceaux and Courgivaux. Under the hail of 
shells from the batteries of :75’s, buildings of all kinds were rent ; 
everything was shattered; guns which endeavoured to reply 
were quickly silenced by the deadly fire. Never, up to that 
time, had the Germans had to face such terrible fire. Then the 
infantry went forward, and, after stern fighting, Montceaux, 
Courgivaux and Retourneloup, the positions of which dominate 
Esternay, were carried before midday. In the afternoon a 
brilliant piece of battle manceuvring was carried out. The 
First Corps (centre) found itself held up in front of the village 
of Chatillon-sur-Morin, then but a heap of smouldering ruins, 
south-east of Esternay. The General, to relieve this corps, 
sent one of its divisions, with all available artillery, on a detour 
to the east. It passed through the Forest of La Noue, east of 
Hsternay, and took the German position (occupied by the 
TX Active Corps) round Chatillon im flank. Not only so, but 
it met and drove back the X (Reserve) Corps, which had 
moved from Montmirail on that point with Sézanne as its 
objective. This clever and successful French move forced 
the enemy to abandon ruined Chatillon. As darkness fell, the 
French were on the move again, and a vigorous thrust put our 
Allies in possession of Esternay itself. Farther on the right, 
and much farther forward than Esternay, Villeneuve-les- 
Charleville had been occupied and other villages were carried 
in night attacks. In the clear moonlight, the French artillery, 
in excellent positions north of Villeneuve, battered away at the 
German positions beside the St. Gond Marshes. It had been 
a glorious day for the Fifth Army. 

Meanwhile, Foch’s Army was busy on the classic ground 
where Napoleon and Bliicher measured swords just a hundred 
years before. The fighting was everywhere of the fiercest 
description. The Moroccan Division, to the north-east of the 
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St. Gond Marshes, had, unaware of the orders for the general 
offensive on the 6th, been fighting during the night and early 
morning against vastly superior forces, their main endeavour 
being to prevent the enemy crossing the marshes. The Germans, 
by sheer weight of men and guns, pressed on. At Normée 
(right) Breton regiments gallantly held up the proud Prussian 
Guard, preventing them from getting astride the Fere-Champen- 
oise-Vitry-le-Francois road. Near by, too, at Lenharrée the 
French soldiers held on magnificently, though the provisioning 
of the men in the firing-line was almost impossible. Still, they 
kept to their positions till late on the following night. Farther 
along the line to the left, round Morains-le-Petit and Ecury-le- 
Repos, the French (Eleventh Corps) were subjected to onslaughts 
of particular violence, and the darkness was lit up by blazing 
Morains. The two other villages mentioned had to be aban- 
doned, as they were under heavy fire. The Eleventh Corps, hard 
hit, had to take up a position to the rear, but the Ninth made 
progress in the Mondement region, soon to be the scene of 
terrible, prolonged fighting. The Fourth Army, which, in the 
retreat, had fought ten battles against the Duke of Wurtemburg 
and von Hausen, was fighting furiously along its whole line on 
the 6th. The right, between Maurupt and Sermaize, after 
having been attacked all day, was able to make progress. In 
the centre, the Twelfth Corps (reduced to six battalions during 
the retreat) and the Colonial Corps withstood every German 
effort, desperate though some of them were, and on the left the 
Seventeenth Corps drove back the XIX Saxon Corps for some 
distance. All the fighting during the day was accompanied by 
heavy artillery fire. I leave the story of the struggle between 
the Third Army and that of the German Crown Prince to a little 
later, so that I can deal with it more connectedly and thus 
show better the great importance of that part of the battle. 
During the 7th the enemy continued his movement of with- 
drawal before the British, covered by his cavalry. Our troops 
pressed without cessation and the Germans’ cavalry had a par- 
ticularly bad day of it; General de Lisle’s horsemen, a brigade 
composed of the Ninth Lancers and the Kighteenth Hussars, got 
several times right into the divisions of the Prussian Guard and 
punished them in extremely severe fashion. In the evening the 
IV (Active) Corps, the last corps to remain south of the Marne, 
was crossing the river and the enemy’s cavalry abandoned its 
positions everywhere and continued to retire until across the 
Petit Morin. The day had seen a notable advance by our forces, 
and in the evening we held a line running through Maisoncelles 
and Giremontiers, to the north-west of Coulommiers and on to 
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the north-west of Choisy. Early in the morning his airmen 
reported to General Franchet d’Esperey that the Germans were 
still im retreat beyond Esternay and Courtacon (that is, von 
Kluck’s left), so he pressed them hard on that part of the line, 
gradually exposing von Bilow’s right and making, indeed, a 
break in the German line in the Montmirail region. The 
Tenth Corps (right) endeavoured hard to get in on the enemy’s 
rear, but just then, about midday, von Hausen came to von 
Biilow’s help by throwing a violent attack forward on the left 
of Foch’s Army, the Forty-second Division, towards Villeneuve- 
les-Charleville and Soisy-les-Bois. Franchet d’Esperey, there- 
fore, ordered the Tenth Corps to attack to its right and so 
relieve the Forty-second, but it could make no progress in that 
direction against the strong German positions. To the north, 
however, it gained ground and by six o’ciock had reached Charle- 
ville and La Rue-Lecomte, threatening seriously the rear of 
the X (Reserve) Corps, still holding up the Forty-second. 
Towards nightfall, that German Corps received the order to 
retire and the whole French line swung forward. The wave 
of triumph was gradually sweeping eastwards. During the 
day the Fifth Army had captured more than a thousand 
prisoners, some machine-guns and a large quantity of stores. 

Foch’s Army had a hard day’s fighting. The Germans 
attacked in the morning with fresh and superior forces, especially 
on the right between Morains and Lenharrée, but the French 
carried Normée at the bayonet’s point, though later they had 
to give it up again. In the pine-woods round about the carnage 
was frightful and Lenharrée soon became a heap of smouldering 
ruins. The Germans fought everywhere with the fury of: 
desperation, and Foch, knowing the cause of that, did not press 
too hard, but spared his men. Every hour told against the 
Germans and it was prudent to spare the troops as much as 
possible for a while till some of the German fury spent itself. 
On the right, the army of General de Langle de Cary, not yet 
benefiting by the rolling back of the German right, held all its 
positions through much serious fighting and even advanced 
at some points. In the evening, however, Sermaize, on the 
right, fell into the enemy’s hands, and at nightfall they 
were attacking strongly along the railway line which leads to 
St. Didier. 

It was on the 8th that the retirement of the German right 
took on the character of a rout, and the same day witnessed the 
opening of an epic combat round the Chateau of Mondement 
which stands out conspicuously among all the fighting of those 
great days. The British fought all day against strong rear- 
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guards south of the Petit Morin. At Tretoire, north of Rabais, 
the First Corps experienced serious resistance, but it threw the 
Germans out of strong positions with heavy losses in killed, 
wounded, prisoners and machine-guns. Its crossing of the 
Petit Morin was facilitated by the fine advance of its cavalry, 
which forded the stream higher up. On the left the Third Corps 
attacked between Signy-Signets and Jouarre, where the enemy’s 
troops were badly mixed up with the baggage-trains and in 
considerable disorder. Among them our guns wrought great: 
havoc. The Second Corps, too, fighting splendidly, overcame all 
opposition up to the Petit Morin. Having thus come into 
possession of the plateau north of that river, our forces were 
soon in full advance on the Marne. 

The 8th was a great day for the Fifth Army. Foch’s Forty- 
second Division again became heavily engaged, with Franchet 
d’Esperey’s Tenth Corps in support, so the Commander of the 
Fifth Army swung his left and centre round to the east. His 
extreme left (Eighteenth Corps) forced the passage of the Petit 
Morin, and, after a heavy piece of fighting, took Marchais-en- 
Brie. The Third Corps, next on the right, took Montmirail from 
a German force of two army corps, the fight for it raging for 
eight hours. The Germans lost seven thousand men before the 
final French rush carried the place in the gathering darkness. 
The First Corps got a footing on the Plateau of Vauchamps and 
covered the left of the Tenth Corps which, facing east, was 
engaged towards Bannay, still in support of the Forty-second 
Division. The result of the day’s fighting was to bring the front 
of the Fifth Army into line with that of the British forces. The 
British advance and Franchet d’Esperey’s successes now began 
to have an effect on the position of Foch’s Army. ‘‘ The situa- 
tion is excellent. I order the offensive to be vigorously opened 
again.”” Such was Foch’s order of the day. The whole 
German line up to von Bilow’s right was now in retreat. That 
right, the X (Reserve) Corps, stood stubbornly on the defensive 
and from the east fresh enemy forces assumed the offensive. 
The Forty-second, then, had to fight sternly to hold its posi- 
tion. Attack after attack was launched against it without inter- 
vals, but before evening, helped by the Tenth, it managed, 
by a supreme and heroic effort, to throw the enemy—the X 
and part of the Prussian Guard—out of St. Prix and to hurl him 
back to the north of the St. Gond Marshes. The Ninth Corps 
(centre) held firm along the south of the Marshes, but the 
Eleventh on the right was less fortunate. On the scene of the 
previous day’s fighting it was compelled to give ground, so Foch 
ordered its retirement to the line of Corroy-Gourgangon-Semoine, 
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though in the evening it re-took the heights to the north of 
Euvy. Foch’s idea in retiring his right was to open his centre 
a little to the enemy and draw him in towards Fére-Champenoise. 
This would expose the German flanks. The Germans fell into 
the trap, and on the decisive 9th Foch reaped the benefit of 
this move. It was on the night of the 8th, too, that Prince 
Eitel Fritz was dining with von Bilow at the Chateau of 
Mondement when a soirante-quinze burst into the building and 
caused the distinguished party to seatter for safety. That was 
the first shot of the great struggle round Mondement; to the 
south in the darkness the Turcos of the Moroccan Division were 
getting ready to attack. 

From five in the morning till darkness fell the army of de 
Langle de Cary was fiercely engaged. Near Vitry, partly in 
flames, by Sompuis and the Camp de Mailly (where the French 
guns wiped out a whole German battery) the struggle was of 
the most terrible description. Along the railway from Som- 
menous to Chalons some progress was made; on the left there 
was desperate hand-to-hand fighting. At night a distinct 
triumph was scored by the taking of the village of Etrepy, 
protected by strong German positions. 

The 9th is the great day in the story of the Battle of the 
Marne and the soldiers of Foch’s Army are the heroes of it. 
The British were busy crossing the Marne in the face of opposi- 
tion from German cavalry and artillery, but of serious opposition 
there was none. At Varreddes our Engineers performed a feat 
which should go down in history with that of the fixing of the 
lighters from the River Clyde to the shore on the occasion 
of the Gallipoli landing. Under a heavy fire, they had to make 
no fewer than eighteen attempts to fix a bridge across the river. 
A detachment of British cavalry, too, distinguished itself. 
Sent forward in the direction of Chateau-Thierry, it encountered 
two squadrons of Germans. Despite numerical inferiority, the 
British charged through the enemy, turned and went through 
them again and then cut through them a third time. The 
I Army continued its rapid retreat to the west of Chateau- 
Thierry, and in the evening the Third Corps held a line from 
Chamigny to La Ferté-sous-Jouarre; the Second Corps had its 
advance guards south of Montreuil-les-Lions, while the First 
Corps was on a front passing through Coupru-le-Thiolet. 

From the heights by Chateau-Thierry, General Franchet 
d@’Esperey’s artillery was meantime causing the Germans 
heavy loss. Von Biilow was suffering particularly badly; 
indeed, he abandoned no fewer than eight thousand dead in four 
days. The French left wing entered ChAteau-Thierry in the 
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dark on the heels of the fleeing enemy, and the First Corps 
reached the north-west of Fromentiéres without great difficulty. 
But at that time the Tenth, on the right, came up against 
serious resistance, so the First was turned south-east to attack 
the flank of the X Corps. This relieved the pressure and was 
instrumental, on the following day, in securing the retreat of 
the whole right wing of the II Army. In four days the British 
Army and the Fifth Army had won rather more than forty miles 
of ground. 

The 9th, as I have said, was a glorious day for the army of 
General Foch and the story of it is largely the story of the 
heroic fighting round the beautiful Chateau of Mondement. 
The chateau is the key to the plateau dominating Sézanne and 
the valley of the Aube. It occupies a height overlooking, to the 
north, the Plain of Reuves and the St. Gond Marshes. On the 
5th, the Moroccan Division retired from the plain to the chateau, 
together with the Forty-ninth Artillery. The 6th was com- 
paratively calm, but on the following day the German heavy 
artillery vigorously bombarded the place and the French retired 
a little farther, the Moroccans remaining on the surrounding 
heights. On the 8th, the French guns were again at work 
beside the castle, but they had to retire before a fierce German 
bombardment. The enemy carried the chateau and placed 
a large number of machine-guns in position. The French 
artillery then prepared the ground for the attacking parties. 
Two attacks were then launched against the place, but both 
failed under a terrifie hail of machine-gun bullets. It was, 
indeed, a serious task to gain a footing beyond the strong iron 
railings and the high walls with several hundreds of machine-guns 
behind them. So, to prepare for the third attack, an awful 
deluge of shells was poured on the chateau and the grounds 
round it. About that time, at four in the afternoon, it was seen 
that the defence of the place was not maintained out of regard 
for the military importance of the position. The Germans were 
not formidable in numbers, though their machine-guns, in 
scores, made their position extremely strong; they were clinging 
to the chateau in order to help cover the retreat of von Bilow. 
The French guns, therefore, were brought nearer. They 
hammered away for some time at a distance of six hundred 
yards; then they continued their rain of iron from only three 
hundred and fifty. Towards dusk, when the guns had wrought 
frightful havoe, the heroic attacking parties rushed forward 
from the woods on three sides. This time our Allies were 
irresistible. Forward went the gleaming “ Rosalies ” through 
the great breaches in the walls; rifle-bullets swept the ploughed- 
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up gardens; there and among the ruins hundreds of Germans 
were cut down. In the chateau itself there was awful carnage, 
the enemy being hunted out of room after room. Many 
Germans sought to save themselves from the French fury by 
jumping from the windows. Gradually, for it was stern and 
hard work, the ruins and the wooded surroundings were cleared 
of the desperate enemy, and when night was falling Mondement 
was completely in the hands of the French. One of the most 
brilliant feats of arms and deeds of heroism of the great battle 
had been accomplished. 

To the north the Germans were in rapid retreat. During the 
night of the 8th to the 9th, General Foch had transferred a 
strong force to the left and in the morning he had pushed slowly 
forward to Fromontiéres just while General Franchet d’Es- 
perey’s flanking attack with his First Corps relieved the pressure 
onthe Tenth. South of Ja Fére-Champenoise, however, the XII 
Corps and the Prussian Guard drove forward a furious attack 
and the French line there had to bend before it. This part of 
the line was reinforced towards evening and the Fourth Army’s 
success in the Sompuis region robbed the Germans of a great 
deal of the advantage they had gained. In the evening the 
right of von Hausen’s Army, facing Foch’s right, was in full 
retreat. So the position on the centre and right improved; 
the ‘‘ rot” was certain to spread eastwards along the German 
Army on the morrow. General de Langle de Cary was generally 
and fairly heavily engaged during the day. The right, after a 
severe struggle, drove back the Saxons, large numbers of whom 
retreated in great confusion. The centre held firm against 
attacks and at six in the evening the left resumed its offensive 
successfully and reached the outskirts of the woods south of 
Sompuis. During the night forces were transferred to the left 
of the Fourth Army’s line in order that the offensive might be 
vigorously resumed in the morning by that wing. 

On the 10th the long battle ended as far as the British and 
Fifth Armies were concerned; throughout the day they con- 
tinued to pursue the routed Germans, capturing guns, stores and 
prisoners in their rapid advance. In the evening the British 
had reached the line of Neuilly-St.-Front to la Ferté Milon. 
The greater part of the Fifth Army—the left and centre— 
reached the Marne, while the right, pushing vigorously, com- 
pleted the defeat of the right wing of the II Army. In the 
evening its advance guards were in the Marne Valley. 

“* Offensive along the whole line,’ was Foch’s order for the 
10th. The Tenth Corps, operating to the north of the St. Gond 
Marshes, drove in the enemy’s rearguards with very heavy 
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losses. The Ninth Corps got north of the railway from Sézanne 
to la Fére-Champenoise and the Forty-second Division won the 
reward of its sacrifices by taking possession of the latter place 
about nine in the morning. The Eleventh Corps and the 
Eighteenth Division took Gourgancon about the same time. By 
early afternoon, indeed, the triumph of Foch’s Army was cer- 
tain; the entire body of the III Army was in retreat, retiring 
hurriedly on Berry-au-Bac and Reims. Whole regiments of it 
were badly cut up in the Lenharrée region as they retreated. At 
one o’clock the complete line of Morains-le-Petit-Sommenous 
had been re-won; Ecury-le-Repos, Normée, Lenharrée and 
Vassimont had been taken by the French. By the evening the 
whole line was advanced to that of Villeneuve-Renneville- 
Germinon-Vatry. The Ninth Division of Cavalry had pushed 
forward towards Chalons in order to attempt to cut off the 
retreat of the enemy retiring from the Sompuis region. The 
Ninth Army’s hard and glorious days were over, and proud 
indeed they felt as they saw their great leader enter la Fére- 
Champenoise. But what a scene was there! The French 
arrived hot on the traces of the enemy, gathering up prisoners 
by thousands—soldiers, officers, young “‘ bloods ”’ of the proud 
Prussian Guard, many of them unable to flee because they 
were—drunk! In all corners Germans were to be found 
stupefied by drink. To the defeat of von Kluck and von Bilow, 
then, had been added that of von Hausen. 

General de Langle de Cary fought heavily throughout the 
10th. On the left he drove back all the enemy forces east of 
Vitry-le-Frangois, but his centre was brought to a halt by 
strong entrenchments south of that town. So, during the 
night, he swung his left round towards the line of the Marne 
between Vitry and Chalons. The events of the 11th and 12th 
may be very briefly summarised. Von Kluck, von Biilow and 
von Hausen reached the line of the Marne; General Foch entered 
Chalons. His left being secure, de Langle de Cary removed 
some of his forces from that wing and hurled forward a strong 
attack with his centre over the plateau stretching beyond 
Sompuis, and before this determined ‘‘ push”? the Wurtem- 
burgers broke. More and more seriously their line of retreat 
was being threatened by the left of the Fourth Army, and in the 
afternoon, so greatly increased was this menace, the order for 
general retreat was given. In such great haste did they quit 
the scene of their vain sacrifices and struggles that the Germans 
had not time to cut the Marne bridges at Vitry; at seven o’clock 
the French entered the town. Next day de Langle de Cary’s 
Army was all over the Marne and established itself on the line 
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of Courtisols-Poix-Somme-Yévre. His great move on the 
left had succeeded completely and with it was completed the 
triumph of the four central armies of the great battle line. 
I now turn to the struggle between General Sarrail and the 
German Crown Prince. 


IV. THE FAILURE OF THE CROWN PRINCE. 


It is customary to speak of the V Army as that of the 
German Crown Prince. He was in supreme command nomin- 
ally, and certainly he made a good figure-head. But the 
“* junge Herr ” will scarcely be accused by any one of anything 
even remotely resembling military genius. The brain of the 
V Army was the veteran Marshal von Haeseler. This army 
was somewhat late in reaching the battle line, but that was due 
to two things. The region through which it had to march is 
extremely difficult; in the second place, its left had a serious 
task to face in dealing with the ring of Verdun forts. Between 
the Ist and the 5th the army marched between seventy and 
eighty miles over most difficult country by the valleys of Aire 
and Aisne, and having left a covering force before Verdun, 
was on the 6th spread out on a line from near Révigny to Souilly 
near Verdun. This army consisted of 175,000 men, while 
that of General Sarrail opposed to it numbered at most 120,000 
men. Sarrail was, with his right, in contact with Verdun and 
the forces defending the Meuse heights, beyond the fortified 
camp and to the east of his rear. His left was against the right 
of the Fourth Army. The Crown Prince had weight in his 
favour and Sarrail had the nature of the country in front against 
him in the matter of advance. The French commander’s general 
plan was to attack with his right so as to threaten the Crown 
Prince’s left and communications. The commander of Verdun 
sent the Seventy-second (Reserve) Division towards Souhesme- 
le-Grande to support Sarrail on his north wing. The Crown 
Prince (with expert prompting) could scarcely fail to see what 
his opponent’s plan would be. So, late on the evening of the 
5th, orders were issued for a counteracting attack next day in 
the general direction of Révigny and Bar-le-Duc, the IV Army 
to lend its support. Two corps (of reserve troops) were to hold 
the line of St. André to the Meuse, to contain Verdun from that 
direction and to draw away some of the pressure on the German 
forces on the other side of the Meuse. The Crown Prince 
evidently thought that his farther advance was a matter which 
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did not admit of the slightest doubt, and his orders for the 6th 
were couched in terms which amount almost to levity, when 
one considers the serious nature of the tasks which lay before 
the army. “The XVI Corps will take Bar-le-Duc,” is an 
example, and the IV Corps of Cavalry was “‘ to push forward in 
advance of the IV and V Armies on the line of Dijon-Besangon- 
Belfort”! 

The fighting began at seven o’clock in the morning—the 
Crown Prince was evidently in no tremendous hurry—and was 
soon general from Noyers to Beauzée. It had been going on for 
about three hours when the Seventy-second Division, which I 
have already mentioned, pushed forward a vigorous thrust on the 
road from Julvécourt to Ippecourt, that is, to the south of the 
two corps lying west of Verdun, with the object of attacking 
the enemy’s convoys and communications. While this was in 
progress, the extreme left of the French was driven back from 
Laheycourt to Laimont under very heavy artillery fire, and 
Révigny was taken by the Germans (the VI Active Corps). 
That was the chief success, during almost a week of fighting, 
scored by that proud army which was going to take Bar-le- 
Due at a giant’s stride! The following day yielded no result 
to the enemy. Sarrail’s right was still fighting heavily, and 
along the line there were, here and there, alternating slight 
advances and retirements on both sides. The general’s chief 
anxiety then was the pressure of the Germans on the Meuse 
Heights and in Woévre, beyond Verdun. On the following 
day, the 8th, this menace became more serious. The night 
before, Sarrail had given the order for the Meuse bridges to 
be cut and, some hours later, he sent the Seventh Division of 
Cavalry to the eastern line, while the Second Brigade of Cavalry 
and the Toul defence force had orders to pay special attention to 
the holding of the line south of St. Mihiel. During the forenoon, 
German reinforcements, especially artillery, were reported 
moving towards Fort Troyon, north of St. Mihiel, and shortly 
after midday the bombardment of Fort Troyon began. Having 
made the arrangements referred to, Sarrail devoted his whole 
attention to the Crown Prince. He pushed his left forward 
on the Vassincourt-Laimont-Villers-aux-Vents line and made 
good progress, while the centre smashed a strong German 
attack from the direction of Triaucourt. The right held its 
ground against all onslaughts. Lack of ammunition caused 
the German efforts against the left and centre to die down 
between three and four o’clock in the afternoon; before night 
the left had re-won some lost ground, and in the centre the 
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artillery further decreased the activity of the enemy by knocking 
the batteries of the XVI Corps—the Corps, remember, which 
ought to have been in Bar-le-Duc long before that !—completely 
out of action. This Corps, placed to the south of the two 
Reserve Divisions on the Prince’s extreme left, made another 
effort on the 9th and violently attacked the French right, the 
artillery of other corps having been used for hours to prepare 
the way. But the great wave broke before the rock which was 
Sarrail’s right. At about the same time, the Fifteenth Corps, 
on the left, helped by the Second Corps (the right of the Fourth 
Army), was resisting a German effort to make progress. That 
attempt failed, and when the enemy’s force had spent its 
strength, the French were able to advance towards Trois- 
Fontaines. On the Meuse line, however, the situation for the 
French had become more serious. The Germans were bombard- 
ing the Fort of Génicourt, north of Troyon, with heavy Austrian 
artillery, and before midday the guns of Fort Troyon itself were 
reduced to silence. Three assaults launched against it, however, 
were all repulsed. 

On the 10th, the left continued to gain ground (having been 
strengthened by the arrival of the Fifteenth Corps), the Forest of 
Trois-Fontaines was cleared and Sermaize was taken. This 
village, like all others in the region, presented a most lamentable 
sight, having been destroyed by the Crown Prince’s Army, 
an army with a record for pillage and arson, for deliberate, 
wilful and unnecessary destruction, of which it would be 
extremely difficult to find an equal in modern history. The 
fighting in this region was particularly severe, the Germans 
losing, it is said, eight thousand men. Later, the French left 
made some further progress and took Andernay and the heights 
west of Vassincourt, together with numerous prisoners. In 
the centre the Germans confined themselves to artillery activity, 
and the XVI Corps made a little progress in the direction of 
Souilly, which is a long way from Bar-le-Duc! Then, the 
XIV (Active) and the VI (Reserve) Corps coming up to help it, 
a vigorous combined attack was delivered, but the Sixth Corps, 
though it had gone through much stiff fighting, held it with 
comparative ease. The VI Corps mentioned had been brought 
from the German left, and that part of the line being thus 
weakened, Sarrail’s extreme right, with reinforcements from 
Verdun, battered away with splendid heroism at the .well- 
entrenched troops protecting the German communications. 
During the day the troops defending Fort Troyon did mag- 
nificently; they drove back two determined German attacks, 
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and the enemy was prevented from crossing the Meuse, which 
was attempted near St. Mihiel after the Germans had battered 
the forts of Paroches, the Camp des Romans and Liouville to 
silence. 

On the morning of the 11th there was a significant and 
almost complete calm along the whole line. While the Seventh 
Cavalry was holding back an attack in the St. Mihiel region, 
practically the whole French line was making headway. The 
first important success of the day was the Fifth Corps’ entry 
into Laimont and Villotte-devant-Louppy, and the advance 
of the right of the Fourth Army throughout the day continued to 
make matters easier for Sarrail’s left. Before the Sixth Corps 
the enemy was retiring, covered by heavy artillery fire. By nine 
o’clock at night Allianselles, Rancourt and Révigny were in 
French hands again and the Fifth was moving towards Brabant- 
le-Roi. The Sixth, however, was eventually brought to a stand- 
still by strong entrenchments to the south of Souilly, being held 
to facilitate the retreat of the German right wing. On the 
Meuse the Germans retired in the forenoon from Liouville, but 
Troyon and Bannoncourt were still being shelled. With the 
llth Sarrail and his gallant men had won. On the 12th and 
13th the enemy was in full retreat, spreading ruin in his course, 
before the Third Army, though eventually Sarrail had to 
halt before the line of entrenchments from Villers-aux-Vents 
via Louppy-le-Chateau to Rembercourt-aux-Pots. There the 
Battle of the Marne ended. The Third Army had not becn able 
to advance a great deal, but, in the circumstances, that was not 
expected or aimed at. Its great claim to a substantial share 
in the great victory lies in this: it prevented the investment of 
Verdun, and, attacked in front and rear by superior forces, it 
held the Crown Prince and the enemy on the other side of the 
Meuse at bay. Had it given way the Battle of the Marne would 
have been lost and the efforts of all other armies vain. Its 
task was to hold the Crown Prince and prevent him from 
advancing; his retreat would in the end be foreed by the 
retreat of the other German armies, and that difficult task it 
fulfilled in a way altogether worthy of itself. 


I have in these pages, then, endeavoured, with enforced 
conciseness, to set forth the general outline of the battle day by 
day. Much yet remains to be told of the tremendous struggle ; 
much will be written and read about it in the future. But the 
epic splendour of it already stands radiantly forth. There are 
three great points about it. In the first place, there is the 
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struggle on the Oureq, which prevented von Kluck advancing 
southwards; then there is the valorous fighting of the British 
Army and of the Army of General Franchet d’Esperey, who 
hurled von Kluck back and made the first break in the German 
line which enabled Franchet d’Esperey, Foch and de Langle 
de Cary in succession to smite the German armies on their 
flanks and drive them back; thirdly, there is the heroic endur- 
ance of the army of General Sarrail which prevented the French 
line from being turned on the east. If the material results of 
the battle were not quite so great as might have been expected— 
that was owing mainly to the skill and rapidity with which the 
German line retreated and especially the quick and masterful 
way in which von Kluck pulled his army back—the moral 
result was tremendous; the general result on the whole com- 
plexion of the war has been incalculable. Just imagine what 
another war this would have been had the Battle of the Marne 
been lost by us! That would have meant that Paris would 
have been taken and the greater part of the British and 
French armies destroyed. Both countries would have gone on 
fighting, but what a despairing struggle it would have been ! 
What a slender thread of hope would have been left for many 
long months, perhaps years! Seldom have the issues which 
hung on a battle been so great; seldom have nations flung so 
much of themselves into a fight. And for that reason, over 
and above all, the mind cannot help dwelling on the battle as 
a whole, on the vast ensemble and meaning of it all. It was the 
clash of three nations in the greatest of the world’s battles up 
to that period; it was the shock of two civilisations warring 
for mastery, two separate worlds of thought fighting it out, 
as was inevitable. On the one side was the greatest war- 
machine the world had ever seen, to make and work which a 
nation sold its soul, bartered its fine past, gave itself over to the 
worship of materialism. On the other side were France and 
England, the two great spiritual and moral forees in the modern 
world of freedom, plunged into the war because they would keep 
their word, because they would uphold the treaty foundation 
of the structure of modern civilised society. First comes the 
picture of the long retreat; then we see the sudden volte-face 
of our armies, surely led, their magnificent determination to 
conquer; out of the uncertainty of the struggle rises the solid 
rock of one mind’s decision; the forces of freedom, as one man, 
turn and rend their foes; we see the manhood of France and 
England throwing heart and will and soul into the glorious 
task of ensuring the triumph of their countries and all that 
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they stand for before the world. Then victory rolls along that 
mighty battle line, a victory well fought for and well won, a 


victory of 
“Courage, awareness, the pois’d soul.” 


With the triumph, comes this from Joffre : 


“ Comrades, the Commander-in-Chief asked you, in the name 
of your country, to do more than your duty; your response has 
been more than appeared to be possible.” 


** Comrades,’”? mark you; not “ officers, non-commissioned 
3 2 
officers and men,”’ not even “soldiers,” but ‘‘ comrades’’! 
’ > 


Vive La France! 


CHAPTER V 


THE BARRING OF THE WAY TO CALAIS 


“We will pray the earth they hold so 

Dear, to rock them in her arm, 

On her vast and ample bosom 
Once again to make them warm; 

So that haply, as they slumber, 
They may dream of battles new, 

Dream that Brussels is retaken, 
That Malines is theirs anew, 

That Namur, Liége and Louvain 
See their armies enter in, 

Till they thunder, in the under- 
World, into a waste Berlin !’’ 

Emits CAMMAERTS. 


(English rendering by Lord Curzon.) 


In the last corner of Belgium—The “Race to the Sea ”’—‘t Durchgang 
Verboten ’?!—The battle of the Yser day by day—The night of 
October 21st—Belgian heroism—First phase of the fight ends—The 
second phase—Germans make desperate efforts—Foiled by the 
floods—The last great attempt to pierce the Yser front—tThe finale. 


Tue fighting on the River Aisne, where the offensive assumed 
at the Battle of the Marne was brought to a close, is a part 
of the early story of the war which must remain outside these 
pages for the reason that, while the struggle was in progress, 
I was at other parts of the theatre of war. After the Battle 
of the Marne I stayed for some time at Havre and Boulogne 
and J made a short excursion into provincial France in order 
to see what things were like there in war-time. I reached 
Calais at the moment when that town definitely became the 
objective of the Germans, when political considerations, the 
need of doing something to satisfy the longings of the people 
of the Fatherland for the promised early victory, began to 
play no little havoe with German strategy. Till the last day 
of October I was in the region behind the Dixmude-Nieuport 
front, in Calais, Dunkirk, Furnes and other places, gathering 
day by day the story of that magnificent stand on the extreme 
left of the Allies’ line against the repeated and determined 
attacks of the vastly superior numbers of the foe. To the 
south of Dixmude there raged for the greater part of that 
106 
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time, and for nearly two weeks after, the tremendous battle 
known as the First Battle of Ypres, but, as it was still at its 
height when I left for England and Egypt, I must confine 
myself to the struggle along the Dixmude-Nieuport front, a 
struggle which, beginning on October 16st, may be said to have 
ended on October 31st. That sixteen days’ battle has been 
given more than one name, but I think the most usual is the 
“ Battle of the Yser.” 

It was a difficult time for the Special Correspondent. Means 
of getting about were scarce and uncertain; sometimes one 
would get stranded late at night, miles from anywhere, in a 
cattle-truck of a train which seemed to have been forgotten 
by the authorities; or one had to wander about all night in 
a refugee-crowded town where the request for food and bed 
had been made in vain so very often that it ceased to be tragic 
and came near to being a joke. One night at Bray Dunes, 
near Dunkirk, another Correspondent and myself had been 
provided with attic ‘‘ shakedowns”’ by the friendly seaman 
owner of a little inn. We had had a long and foodless tramp, 
and were just falling into a much-needed sleep when we heard 
an officer discussing with our host the question of turning us 
out to make room for other people. How near we came to 
being expelled we never knew, for we were so very tired that 
we fell asleep in the middle of the argument! However, our 
host championed us well, for we found ourselves still on our 
“ shakedowns ” at a somewhat late hour next morning! In 
contradistinction to that, several Correspondents were able, a 
little later, to rent a villa in this neighbourhood, and there 
they lived and watched the coast-fighting for some weeks 
with the King of the Belgians as a near neighbour. So does 
the Correspondent’s style of living change! Baggage had, of 
course, to be cut down to what one could carry on one’s back. 
Working under such conditions, making one’s own arrange- 
ments, it was bound to happen that the results of work, looked 
upon from day to day, were often disjointed and necessarily 
vague at times, but I think that I gathered during the latter 
half of October a general impression of the Battle of the Yser 
which may not be without its interest even now.! 

Looking back on that time, the things which will always 
remain in my memory, and in that of those who went through 
those days of anxiety and hardship within sound of the guns, 


1 Tt was my intention to use elsewhere the story that follows, but my 
eaving for Egypt on November 7th prevented its completion. It was 
lompleted while I was in Egypt early in 1915 and read and revised to 
some extent by a French and a British officer early in 1916. 
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was the exodus of a large part of the nation which was to be 
seen in that last corner of Belgium and the retirement of a 
section of the Belgian Army into France for the purpose of 
reorganisation. What a cavalcade it was! Men, women and 
children were fleeing with such worldly goods as they could 
carry and by such means as they could find. But they had 
mostly to go afoot. Every village, which from afar roused 
hopes of food and rest, was densely crowded. Furnes, for 
example, must have harboured for many days a population 
at least six times its usual number. The weather had been 
wet, and, long before they reached the frontier, large numbers 
of the refugees had abandoned everything they set out with. 
Their clothes had been soaked time after time; their boots 
were quite worn out; food was extremely scarce and slecping 
accommodation was mostly the street or the roadside. Few 
of these miserable people had the least idea whither they were 
bound, though many made most anxious inquiries about 
England and how to get there. The Belgian forces, retiring 
into France, made an even more pathetic sight. I was at the 
frontier when the vanguard passed and it was not a sight 
that one could witness unmoved. Here were the soldiers who 
had saved Europe, who for weeks had struggled with undreamed- 
of heroism against a powerful and vicious foe, men whose 
courage and devotion to their country and the cause of freedom 
had altered the whole aspect of the war and who had ensured 
that the history of Europe would not be written and its destiny 
shaped according to the gospel of the Prussian Junker. The 
frontier! Not far away the guns were booming, and with that 
hideous music in their ears those gallant soldiers would turn 
and take a rapid glance backwards. It was not a sight to 
linger over. There, beyond the bridge where I stood, was the 
last little bit of free Belgium, with the towers of Furnes in the 
distance. Then, after the hurried glance, on again. Some 
of the soldiers were so terribly tired that they could not have 
slept if they had tried; others had fallen asleep by the way- 
side. Refugees given a seat on an army motor-car, priests 
offering help where they could, Red Cross detachments, guns, 
infantry, cavalry, cyclists—what a long and dismal procession 
it was to behold! Yet they were still the Belgian people in 
whom was then, as ever, a tremendous faith in freedom, and 
faith is the highest achievement of the soul; still they were 
the same people whom not even Alva could overcome, and 
who were certainly not going to be conquered by the leader 
of the barbarous legions of Prussia. ‘‘ We have done all we 
can—for the moment. We shall soon come back again.” 
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You remember how, when the poor remnant of the Ten Thousand 
was struggling across Asia Minor to the Euxine shore, suddenly 
one of the vanguard sighted the waters which meant hope, 
home, Athens afar off, and cried with a loud voice : ‘“‘ Thalassa.! 
Thalassa!” (“The sea! The sea!’’) One day the remnant 
of this army of heroic Belgium, which has left so many of its 
number on fields of bravery to which Europe will owe her 
liberty—one day, too, it will come, with some such ery of joy, 
back to hope and home. 

When it became clear that nothing could be done frontally 
against the Aisne positions, which the Germans had so care- 
fully prepared beforehand for their stand there, General Joffre 
made his endeavour, with a new army under General de 
Castelnau, to outflank von Kluck, still facing his opponent of 
the Oureq, Maunoury, on the left of the French line. The 
move by the French Commander-in-Chief was the beginning 
of a series of attempts to outflank one another made by the 
Allies and their opponents. Secrecy, however, was now out 
“of the question, and every move on either side was met and 
forestalled. When de Castelnau had settled down to trench 
warfare, another new army, under General Maud’huy, was 
formed to extend the French line to the north and outflank 
the Germans. In a few days’ time that army, too, was en- 
trenching itself definitely. Beyond it was thrown the British 
Expeditionary Force, which had much stern fighting before, 
in its turn, it resigned itself to that sort of warfare which has 
since become so familiar. Beyond the front held by our 
troops the line was carried to the sea by the army of General 
d’Urbal and the Belgians. It was on October 15th that the 
Germans reached the sea at Ostende. But the Allies had pushed 
north, too, and they were on the coast barring the way to 
Calais. “‘ Durchgang Verboten”’ ! 


“Tl n’a jamais été si grand 
Que depuis qu’il est petit; 
Il n’a jamais été si fort 
Que depuis qu’il brave la mort!” 


These words of Emile Cammaerts come to my mind when I 
think backwards to the last corner of Belgium. A little corner 
it was. But it was there, in that small angle of agricultural 
and pastoral Belgium, with its swamps, its windmills, its straight 
roads lined with poplars, it was there that little Belgium 
showed how great she is; there, braving death, she showed 
how strong a little people may be. There, once more, it was 
not the master of the “‘ big battalions” who won. Belgium, 
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bygher splendid and stubborn defence of Liége, saved Europe 
from a task of which it is difficult to imagine the horrors, and 
again on the line of the Yser, during the second half of October, 
her troops, aided by a few thousand French Marines, and later 
by French soldiers, undoubtedly prevented the results of the 
Battle of the Marne from being undone. 

On October 16th the line between Dixmude and the sea at 
Nieuport, that is, along the canalised River Yser, was held by 
the tired soldicrs of King Albert and about 6000 French 
Marines under Rear-Admiral Ronarc’h. JI was in the last 
corner of Belgium when they were fighting their glorious fight 
and was for nearly the whole time within sound of the guns 
which were endeavouring to batter down the thin line of worn- 
out but heroic troops. Shortly before, General von Falken- 
hayn had succeeded General von Moltke, nephew of the 
‘* Schlachtendenker,”’ as Chief of the General Staff. He had 
to consider things political as well as military and he agreed 
with the Kaiser that the best thing to do from both points of 
view was to hack a way through to the Channel ports. “To 
Calais !’’, therefore, was the order. On the 15th and 16th 
great masses of Germans were being moved from Ghent, Ostende 
and Bruges against the Dixmude-Nieuport front. To defend 
it there had been assembled an army of not more than 40,000 
men. The Second Division of the Belgian Army was round 
Nieuport; to its right was the First Division. The Fourth 
Division carried the line to the neighbourhood of Dixmude, 
and round that town were Ronarc’h’s Marines, with the Belgian 
Fifth Division in support. Remember that these were, for the 
most part, the men who had thrown out of gear the whole vast 
plan of the Kaiser’s most skilled generals; they had held up 
the flower of Germany’s soldiery at Liége and smashed the hope 
of the Fatherland in early and complete victory. They were 
the men, too, who had fought stubbornly in retreat through 
their own native land, who had been through the horrors of 
Antwerp, and now, on their new line, they were in a position 
where they had to stand firm; otherwise the whole Allied 
line would be in the gravest danger. Once more the fate of 
Europe hung on their heroism. The Germans wished to 
capture Dixmude and so wipe out the Belgian Army ; that done, 
the Allied left and rear would be at their mercy. Between 
the two extremities of this part of the front is the canalised 
River Yser, with its bank half a dozen yards above the general 
level of the surrounding country—a fine natural defence used 
by the Belgians as their first line. Beyond, the fields were 
cut up with ditches and water-courses, while behind was the 
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second line of defence, the railway embankment. Scattered 
about here and there were willow thickets; hedges provided 
cover at places; there were orchards and pleasant gardens. 
It was a countryside of peaceful life; war was soon to make 
a Gehenna of it. 

On the 16th little happened until the approach of dusk. 
Both sides had been busy reconnoitring and spying out the 
land. The Belgians and the Marines had been busy entrench- 
ing and making their position as strong as they could. The 
Germans also spent the greater part of the day in making 
trenches, especially opposite Lombartzyde, on their extreme 
right in the Nieuport region. Just as the sun was setting, the 
German artillery opened fire on the positions at and near 
Dixmude held by the Belgian Fourth Division and the French 
Marines. When the cannonade ceased, several regiments of 
German infantry, flushed with hopes of success after days of 
forward marching, dashed up to the attack. But their enemies 
were quite ready for them. Not, however, until they were 
within a couple of hundred yards did Dixmude’s defenders 
let loose their fierce rifle and machine-gun fire, and before 
this well-directed storm of bullets the attack wavered and 
melted away. The enemy, however, continued to keep pres- 
sure on this particular part of the line, now by artillery fire, 
then by infantry attack. The infantry were always very 
easily disposed of, the flat ground over which they had to 
come leaving them particularly exposed to machine-gun and 
rifle. But just before midnight the German commander—he 
was Duke Albert of Wurtemburg, who was directing operations 
under the eye of General von Falkenhayn—determined on a 
decisive attack. Heavy forces were thrown forward, still at 
the same point and across ground still strewn thick with German 
dead; by sheer weight of numbers this attack swept every- 
thing before it, and the defenders were thrown from the trenches 
defending the town. They had to retire to the shelter of the 
outskirts of Dixmude, and there, while waiting for the dawn, 
they made arrangements for a counter-attack. With the first 
grey light they sallied forth to win back their trenches, and 
their charge was so determined that the Germans were quickly 
and completely overwhelmed. Out of the trenches the enemy 
was turned and driven across the open ground in front. Then 
the machine-guns opened on them and it was a sorry remnant 
of the enthusiastic attackers of but a few hours earlier that 
reached shelter again. Every yard of the positions held by 
the Belgians and the Marines on the previous day was won 
back. 


eee 
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For the next two days the German command had an anxious 
time of it owing to happenings elsewhere. On the 16th the 
Germans were surprised by the success which attended the 
offensive on the British section of the front. Among other 
things, they had been compelled to abandon Armentiéres, and 
the serious aspect of affairs in that region momentarily drew the 
attention of the supreme German command away from the Yser 
front. So the defenders of the Yser had a short rest and some 
time to strengthen their positions. The 17th ‘‘ passed without 
alarms.”’ On the following day the Franco-British offensive 
farther south was still making some progress and Ronarc’h 
was ordered to make a diversion in the region of Thourout 
and Roulers with a section of his Marines. Towards Kessen 
he sent a battalion with machine-guns. That place was 
taken and the force, strengthened by French Colonial cavalry, 
moved towards Bovekerke and Couclelaere. In order to 
counteract this move, the Germans attacked and drove in the 
Belgian advance posts along the line from Keyem to Lom- 
bartzyde. Having done so, they persevered, despite very 
heavy losses, in their attack, and before sundown they had 
achieved the success of having obtained footings at Keyem 
and Mannekensvere. That, of course, seriously threatened 
the safety of the whole line, for if the Germans could pursue 
their advantage and get astride the Yser near Mannekensvere 
the centre would practically be driven in, while from Keyem 
they could strike at the highly important points of Pervyse 
and Dixmude. It was at Keyem that the chances of an enemy 
success were the most likely, so, under cover of the dark, the 
Belgian Fourth Division got ready to attack at that point. The 
determined charge of the Belgians was a great surprise for the 
Germans, for they were beginning to think that the defenders 
must be getting weary. But here they were, charging like 
the freshest troops! Their dash, indeed, was not to be re- 
sisted, and the Germans cut and ran before them; before the 
sunrise the Belgians had won back every inch of lost ground. 

The morning, however, revealed a difficult and dangerous 
situation. The serious phase of the German effort to hack 
a way through to the Straits of Dover and the Channel was 
about to begin. Very heavy reinforcements were being pushed 
forward from Ghent and Bruges towards Roulers, and in the 
afternoon the Germans’ heavy guns came into action against 
that place. F ollowing the bombardment, there was an infantry 
attack on three sides and before nightfall the Germans had 
occupied the place. The road from Roulers to Dixmude, there- 


fore, fell completely into the hands of the enemy. Meanwhile, 
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the Allicd offensive north and south of the River Lys had 
been brought to a standstill. All this tended to increase 
the pressure on the Yser front. Driven out of Keyem, the 
enemy seemed to regard it as a point of honour to get back 
there again, for, during the day, they delivered attack after 
attack on the place, only to be routed each time. Farther 
south, however, they were more successful; they managed to 
take possession of Beerst. The Fourth Division was ordered to 
recover the lost ground there; in doing so they were to be 
backed by an advance of the French Marines with the Fifth 
Division from Dixmude. The Marine battalion, which had 
taken Eessen, and the Fifth Division found that the Germans 
had barricaded themselves in Beerst; every house was a 
little fortress; the streets could be swept by fire from hidden 
machine-guns, and the town could only be approached over 
an open space affording the minimum of cover. The Marine 
battalion was ordered forward to the attack, and, without 
serious losses, managed to secure a footing in the first few 
houses. With that hold on the place, the brave fellows began 
the difficult work of clearing the Germans out from house 
after house. Every poor cottage had to be fought for, but 
gradually the Marines pushed the encmy back to the far side 
of the village. They had suffered pretty heavily in doing this, 
so in the afternoon they were relicved by another battalion, 
while the Fifth Division helped to spread out the front to the 
right and to threaten the Germans with an attack from that 
quarter. That move facilitated the clearing of the village 
and by five o’clock in the afternoon it was completely in the 
hands of our Allies. 

Its captors at once began to put the place in a state of 
defence, but a few hours later the order to retire came. The 
effect of the German success at Roulers was being felt; Dix- 
mude was again seriously threatened, for a German column, 
moving on the town, was already in possession of Vladsloo. 
The Franco-Belgian line, it was decided, was rather too 
extended to be held in face of such events, and so it was 
abandoned for a shorter and more easily held front. Betore 
midnight the Marines and the Fifth Division were back in 
their former positions. Beerst abandoned, Keyem could not be 
held, and so the Fourth Division fell back behind the Yser. In 
the dark the Germans entered Keyem. Right from Keyem 
to the sea the enemy had been busy bombarding the positions 
of the First Division, while against the Second, defending 
Lombartzyde, several fruitless assaults had been delivered. It 
was on this day that the forces defending the extreme left of 
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the Allied line received a welcome reinforcement in the shape 
of the help of a flotilla of three monitors and other torpedo 
eraft under the command of Rear-Admiral Hood. These ships 
were able to stand close inshore and batter away at the Ger- 
man trenches with heavy guns. Early on the morning of the 
20th there was heavy fighting on the extreme left. A vigorous 
push gave the Germans possession of Bamburg Farm, near 
Lombartzyde. Almost immediately afterwards it was retaken 
by the Belgians, but they were not in sufficient force to hold 
it and it had to be abandoned by them. To the south prac- 
tically the whole of the remainder of the Yser line was under 
fire. The enemy’s big guns were battering away from positions 
near Schoore, Mannekensvere, Keyem and Beerst, and at 
intervals determined attacks were delivered between Keyem 
and Dixmude. Despite very heavy artillery preparation, all 
those attacks failed. Round Dixmude, happily, Ronare’h had 
been reinforced by the Brigade of Belgian Marines under 
General Meyser and thus it was possible to make the entrenched 
position a good deal stronger. 

Wednesday, the 21st, was, perhaps, the most critical day of 
the whole struggle. Von Falkenhayn, having stopped the 
Allied offensive ail along the line, decided to concentrate to 
an even greater extent on the Dixmude-Nieuport front. As 
the position on his right was rendered difficult for him by the 
activity of the monitor flotilla, he ordered the Duke of Wur- 
temburg to attack on the centre and left. With the dawn the 
German general opened a terrific bombardment of Dixmude; 
into that town the enemy’s heavy guns poured something like 
a couple of thousand shells hourly for the greater part of the 
day. The whole front was, too, more or less subjected to 
heavy fire, but it was far more murderous at Dixmude than 
anywhere else. There the Belgians and the French Marines 
drove back no fewer than eight attacks in greatly superior 
force. The well-handled machine-guns of the defenders 
wrought terrible slaughter among the masses that were thrown 
forward on the positions. Ronarc’h’s Marines and the Belgian 
Marines and infantry stood magnificently in their badly bat- 
tered positions; seldom, indeed, has a more courageous stand 
been made. They stood till the ground in front was covered 
thick with dead and moaning wounded who could not be suc- 
coured owing to the shrapnel which: rained down from the 
German batteries and often put an end to suffering. Behind 
the Allied lines the scenes, too, were terrible. Towards Furnes 
stretched a long line of fugitives, soldiers being relieved, soldiers 
advancing, wounded, prisoners—that road was a nightmare of 
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human pain. Columns of smoke from burning farms and 
villages marked the horizon; a dull pall hung over the eastern 
sky. Exploding shells rent the air almost without intervals ; 
the livid light from them was like that of angriest lightning; 
the noise was louder than that of the worst thunderstorm. 
On a ten-mile front von Falkenhayn had made a Gehenna. 
The Belgian artillery, worn out and inaccurate, was practically 
silent. On the Oudecapelle-Caeskerke-Dixmude road the shells 
fell thick and fast, mangling everything, while Dixmude itself 
became a roaring furnace. Death and terror were everywhere 
in that stricken little town; not a house escaped; walls came 
crashing down; the noble Town Hall was smashed to pieces. 
The dead were lying everywhere; in the cellars the wounded 
were being tended with such scanty resources as were at 
hand. 

As the afternoon advanced the fire on the road mentioned 
and on the canal south of Dixmude was redoubled in violence, 
and this was followed by a tremendous infantry attack on 
that part of the line, the centre of the onslaught being at 
St. Jacques-Capelle. Evidently the German idea was now to 
cross the canal south of Dixmude; if that could be done and 
progress made, then the Allies would be unable to hold the 
town and would, in consequence, be compelled to fall back 
along the greater part, if not the whole, of the line to the 
north. The Germans came on in awe-inspiring masses; the 
heroic defenders had but few guns to turn on this formidable 
flood, but these and their machine-guns were splendidly 
handled. In face of the terrible tempest of lead that burst 
forth from the defending trenches the enemy masses came on 
across open ground where the only cover to be had was that 
provided by the bodies of the dead who had fallen in previous 
attacks. Again it was all quickly over. Nothing could live 
in the storm of bullets; the German ranks thinned; there 
was a great deal of shouting from officers, of that brutal German 
‘“* encouragement” for the men which takes the form of vile 
language accompanied by threats with a revolver. But it was 
all to no purpose. There is a limit to what men can even be 
forced to do, and there, in that tornado of bullets, it was 
reached. The attacking lines came to a standstill. That 
encouraged the defenders to another effort, and the fire was 
doubled in intensity. Under it the poor remnants of the 
attacking party broke and scattered back to safety. 

The hours of darkness were something like that last awful 
night on the Oureq. Burning, blazing Dixmude lit up the 
sky; great tongues of flame burst high up into the night as 
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the all-destroying fire took yet another building right into its 
relentless grasp. St. Jacques-Capelle, too, was blazing, and, 
indeed, the whole front was marked out by fire far as the 
eye could see; everywhere the vivid flash of shells flamed like 
stars of a moment. It was a staggering sight to look on, to 
see even from a distance. But what must it have been for 
those who were holding that fire-traced line and for those 
hurling themselves in vain against that thinly held frontier of 
freedom? As I watched the dull horror of all this glow from 
a distance, I could not help wondering what were the thoughts 
of the soldier who, on the far side of it, was doing his Imperial 
master’s hideous work—General von Falkenhayn. I recalled 
an afternoon, then only five months distant, when we dis- 
cussed rose-growing together. I remembered an hour in the 
Reichstag when, newly appointed Prussian Minister of War, 
he laughingly told the members that he would far rather be 
spending his time reading and re-reading German literature 
than talking to them about matters military. Far beyond 
that line of fire, he, rose-lover and bookman, watched this 
awful scene. What were his real thoughts, he who was direct- 
ing this frightful hell on earth? What did he think of when 
he watched this “‘ red laugh of war ’’ and knew that the terrible 
losses which he was incurring were in vain? 

The day’s attack at Dixmude, then, was wholly unsuccess- 
ful. At Schoorbekke an attack, delivered with the utmost 
violence after furious artillery preparation, was also a failure, 
and when welcome night descended the Yser line north of 
Dixmude was still intact. Here and there the Germans had 
reached the canal, but only to leave their dead to rot there. 
In front, ditches and dykes were filled with bodies; they were 
strewn all along the roads. The Kaiser was, indeed, ready to 
pay a tremendous price to satisfy his ambition—the planting 
of his eagled flag within sight of hated England. All the vain 
sacrifices already made did not cause him to abandon his 
desire. On the morrow additional great masses of men were 
ready to slaughter and be slaughtered. In the early hours of 
the day the German fire was chiefly directed against the line 
between Schoorbekke and Tervaete and the attack which 
followed carried the enemy across the canal at the latter place. 
The First Division counter attacked immediately, but without 
success. “‘ The Germans must be thrown across the canal,” 
came the order, and forward those tired, heroic Belgians went 
again, but, tired though they were, they had had the satis- 
faction of having beaten back the enemy many times since 
the fighting on that front began. That put courage and 
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determination in them. So forward to the attack they rushed. 
There was no holding them back. Into the canal the German 
horde was thrown; the waters were left thick with dead; 
Schoorbekke was taken again at the point of the bayonet and 
the enemy was pushed back towards Schoore. The Germans 
had a terrible time of it at the hands of those charging Belgians, 
while away to the north the monitors were firing for all they 
were worth at the German positions within their range. 

It was now found necessary to relieve a portion of the 
Belgian forces. They had gone through a terrible ordeal, per- 
haps the most awful in the war up to that time. On the 22nd, 
therefore, part of the First Division was sent back to Furnes to 
be given a much-needed rest; French troops were to take their 
place on the following day. While the line was thus momen- 
tarily weakened the Germans took Tervaete and were able to 
enfilade the Belgian positions to the south of that town. Simul- 
taneously, the positions round Nieuport were subjected to 
desperate attacks, mostly under cover of night, when the 
monitors were more or less out of action. The Germans had 
to pay a heavy price for all the success they scored there, how- 
ever—the taking of Lombartzyde. On the 22nd the French 
reinforcements began to arrive. General Grossetti, with the 
Forty-second Division, took the place of the Belgian Second 
Division round Nieuport; a number of batteries of heavy guns 
were brought up and in the morning they were dealing effec- 
tively with the more advanced German batteries. All morning 
the town of Nieuport and the trenches behind the village of 
St. Georges were under persistent and heavy fire; farther to 
the south the enemy was pressing sternly between Schoorbekke 
and Tervaete. Eventually, the Germans succeeded in pushing 
part of the First and Fourth Divisions towards the railway 
embankment between Ramscapelle and Pervyse. Along the 
centre, however, the Germans were suffering very severely from 
the fire of the French artillery; indeed, so heavy did that fire 
become in the late afternoon that the Germans seem to have 
made up their minds that little progress was to be expected 
in that quarter. So they turned their attention once more to 
Dixmude and battered away at it with tremendous force. 
French reinforcements continued to arrive and the Duke of 
Wurtemburg saw that the chances of success were rapidly 
slipping away. So during the night he launched no fewer 
than a dozen desperate attacks against the Dixmude positions 
with the object of turning the well-held centre of the line and 
so driving forward to Furnes and falling on the left flank and 
rear of the Allied army from Dixmude to La Bassée. For an 
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awful night the retention of the whole Allied front for a long 
distance to the south of Dixmude hung on those tired, heroic 
soldiers and marines round Dixmude. But happily they 
stood firm against every effort of the enemy and when morn- 
ing dawned their line still stood where it was on the previous 
evening. Ruined Dixmude and its battered defending trenches 
had withstood every shock. In front lay evidence of the 
enormous sacrifices which the enemy had made in vain to cap- 
ture those trenches, knee-deep in water and half wrecked, and 
the poor ruins of the town. The gallant Belgians had sur- 
passed everything that is written in history of their valour. 
They had been asked to hold the line for two days; they held 
it for eight. They had written the most glorious page in their 
history. Their task, for the moment, was largely over. They 
and the French Marines had struggled almost incessantly all 
that time against vastly superior forces; they had little with 
which to answer the very powerful artillery of the enemy. 
Food had been searce; sleep, for the greater part of the time, 
almost impossible; their trenches had been water-logged; the 
cold had been numbing. But they had won. Near Furnes I 
saw them withdrawing when they had been relieved and 
some of them even had the strength left to sing their inspiring 
*‘ Brabanconne,”’ to sing it gently as they went along: 


‘“‘ Grave, we pray, upon thy shield 
This device eternally ; 
Weal or woe, at home, afield, 
King and Law and Liberty !”” 


With the withdrawal of the greater part of the Belgian 
forces and the arrival of fresh French troops, the first phase of 
the Battle of the Yser came to an end. The second was opened 
on the morning of the 24th by the troops of General Grossetti, 
after some stiff night fighting, capturing Lombartzyde and 
pushing forward towards Westende. At about the same time, 
the Germans had made some slight progress in the centre, but 
the French advance on the coast was a serious thing for them, 
threatening as it did their right flank, which it was of the most 
vital importance to preserve. The German commander, there- 
fore, turned his attention to his extreme right, and, bringing 
up several batteries of his heaviest artillery, he bombarded 
Nicuport furiously for several hours. The French artillery, 
powerful though it now was in this region, could do little 
against the hurricane of shells which were let loose on the 
town. During the greater part of the forenoon it was under 
the most appalling fire. Shortly after midday the shelling 
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ceased and waves of attacking forces were pushed forward 
from the direction of St. Georges and Mannekensvere. It was 
principally on the Belgians who were still left at the former 
place that the weight of the onslaught was thrown. Against 
the terrible pressure of mass after mass of Germans they stood 
tenaciously for a time, but the gallant defence eventually had 
to give way and the worn-out soldiers had to retire behind 
St. Georges. By the seizure of this place the Germans were 
across the Yser at yet another point. In front of Nieuport, 
however, they found that the line of their foes had become 
solid once more. Again the guns were turned on the town 
and as the afternoon wore on heavy forces were ordered for- 
ward between St. Georges and Schoorbekke, while the line 
beyond Keyem and Tervaete was also attacked. On Dixmude, 
too, the Germans were turning their guns and throwing for- 
midable attacking parties. The artillery on both sides worked 
its hardest during the afternoon. 

It was over the ditch-cut ground between canal and railway 
embankment that the heaviest fighting took place. So close 
did the contending lines come to one another that the greater 
part of the fighting was hand to hand. Often the men on 
both sides used their rifles as clubs; revolvers were fired at 
point-blank range; the bayonet did its work with the utmost 
thoroughness. It was war of the old kind again. Slowly, at 
great cost and with great difficulty, the vast swarm of Germans 
pressed forward from the western side of the canal; every 
foot of that swampy ground demanded its heavy price. Mean- 
while, reinforcements were being hurried to the battlefield. 
Grossetti rushed back some of his men to help repel the German 
masses; the relieved Belgian Second Division had to be sent 
back to the fighting-line again. Some French “ poilus ”’ 
appeared on the scene from ‘‘ somewhere.” A strong force of 
French Colonial cavalry was dismounted and hurried to the 
front. From Ronare’h’s Marines, ever ready, a battalion was 
detached and sent to oppose the Germans pressing forward in 
the neighbourhood of Tervaete, from which direction they 
appeared to be about to threaten Dixmude along the canal. 

The Allied forces knew, every man of them, what tremendous 
results hung on their efforts and they braced themselves for a 
struggle against a foe fighting with ferocious determination. 
It was a struggle against enormous odds, for the Germans were 
in vastly superior force. The coming of help greatly encouraged 
the Allied troops; stubbornly, and with sheer determination 
not to be beaten, they kept on fighting, till at last they fought 
their opponents to a standstill. That was half-way to success. 
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For some time neither side could make progress over that 
sodden, heavy ground. Then the French and Belgians made 
a supreme effort. At parts of the line they charged with the 
bayonet; at others they redoubled their rifle and machine-gun 
fire. By such means they got the better of the enemy and 
slowly the Germans began to give ground. At the first sign 
of this the Allies launched a stronger counter-attack, and 
before it the German movement towards the canal became 
somewhat hurried. As they retired the Allies mowed them 
down with heavy machine-gun fire and before night fel] the 
foe had been pushed back to the canal to stem, here and there, 
its muddy waters with dead. The French artillery had 
smashed the bridges in the rear of the attacking forces, so 
that many were drowned as they were re-crossing. At night- 
fall, then, the German commander had a very discouraging 
situation to face. All his forces had been driven back from 
the far side of the canal, and they only held crossings at three 
places—Tervacte, Schoorbekke and St. Georges. The attack 
on Dixmude from the north and on Nieuport from the south- 
east had collapsed in complete failure. After another terrible 
day the Allied line remained practically intact; it had been 
a day of terribly heavy losses for the enemy, who must have 
seen all chances of hacking a way through to Calais very 
rapidly becoming less. 

But the Duke of Wurtemburg had not finished. He turned 
his artillery on Nieuport again with the dawn of the 25th, 
raining shells even more heavily upon the town than before. 
Grossetti, with a strong portion of his forces, was engaged 
before Westende, and while the bombardment of Nieuport 
was proceeding, the German commander was sending up 
strong reinforcements to the canal crossings at Tervaete and 
Schoorbekke. From the latter place an advance was started 
in the direction of Ramscapelle and from Tervaete a move 
forward was made towards Pervyse. Grossetti had, late on 
the previous day, sent the 19th Chasseurs-a-pied to relieve the 
Marines sent north from Dixmude to oppose the Germans in 
the Tervaete district. Throughout the day the strengthened 
but still weak line held against all the efforts, but it was 
evident to the commanders that the defending forces were 
rapidly reaching the limit of their powers of endurance. The 
wonder really was that it had been possible for men to hold 
out so long under such terribly trying and exhausting circum- 
stances. Round Dixmude and Nieuport the chaos was in- 
describable; everywhere the trenches were water-logged; the 
men were sleepy, hungry, cold. The Germans had sent some 
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heavy artillery to the coast, and that was, to some extent, 
instrumental in keeping off the monitors. German reinforce- 
ments were still being brought up. The position was, at long 
last, beginning to look very serious. Was it the beginning of 
the end of one of the most heroic stands in all history? It 
looked so as the sun set on the 25th. Was utter weariness 
going to win where all the murderous artillery and desperate 
attacks of the Germans had failed ? 

Yet on the 25th something was done, unknown to the vast 
majority of the heroic defenders of the line, which was in the 
end to bring victory. On that day the order was given to 
flood the country between Nieuport and Dixmude. This area 
is above the level of the sea at low tide, but is about nine 
feet below it at high tide. As I have said, the countryside is 
cut up by dykes and ditches which drain into the canalised 
Yser. At Nieuport there is a sluice system for discharging 
the waters of the canal into the sea. When the tide is above 
the level of the land the sluices have to be shut; the water 
from the land cannot then be poured into the sea, and the 
sea water has to be prevented from overflooding the land. 
But when the tide is low the sluices are opened and the canal 
and land water poured into the occan. It was comparatively 
easy, therefore, to flood the area in question. The sluices had 
merely to be opened when the tide was full and kept closed 
when it was low, so the water should not flow back into the 
sea. Openings, too, were made in the canal banks. It was 
on the 25th, then, that the operation of flooding the land 
began. It was slow work, and could, of course, only be pro- 
ceeded with when the tide rose above the level of the land. It 
was a serious step to take, and Generals Joffre and Foch hesi- 
tated to take it as long as they harboured a hope of advancing 
themselves on this part of the front, for it would interfere 
with their movements. But a highly critical hour had come. 
The Germans were evidently about to make a supreme effort, 
were determined that every possible sacrifice should be incurred 
so that from Calais a conquering Kaiser might look on the 
England which he had so long and secretly hated and now 
regarded as his foe-in-chief. For the moment, Joffre had to 
husband his men and to keep as much of his strength as pos- 
sible in the Ypres region, where a German victory would mean 
a terrible disaster for the French Army, and would be infinitely 
more serious than the loss of the Channel ports, serious though 
that would be. So he gave the order to begin the flooding of 
the land and at the same time sent engineers to block up the 
arches of the bridges and culverts of the railway embankment 
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in order that that might be the western boundary of the flooded 
area. It took several days to complete the flooding of the 
region, but eventually the waters spread from the railway 
embankment to the canal, and then across the canal almost 
to the Dixmude-Beerst-Keyem-Leke-St. Pierre Chapelle-Slype 
road, the Nieuport-Ostende Canal being its northern boundary. 
The flooding of this area as a defensive measure has been 
advocated by more than one great military authority, and, if 
I mistake not, was carried out on at least one previous occa- 
sion. Yet the German commanders seem to have forgotten 
all about it, if they ever knew that it was possible. Had Duke 
Albert been aware of what could be done, surely his first effort 
should have been directed towards the capture of Nieuport 
and the sluices. He certainly did attack Nieuport, but not in 
,a way which indicated that he recognised the importance of 
the town for that reason. The evidence is in favour of the 
belief that the Germans forgot the Nieuport sluices. 

The flooding of the land began, as I have said, on the 25th, 
and was, naturally, very slow work and not apparent for some 
time. The Germans were not aware of what was being done 
on that day, and it is very doubtful if, on the following day, 
they knew of the trap that was being brought into existence 
for them. On the 26th they renewed their attacks on Nieuport 
and Pervyse with a force about a division strong. When this 
operation had been in progress for some time, the bulk of the 
force in question was directed towards Pervyse and it was 
against that place that the main attack on this occasion was 
delivered. (The waters were slowly flooding the land to the 
rear of the front German line, it should be remembered.) 
This advance went on successfully for some time—a serious 
matter, for Pervyse is only half a dozen miles from Furnes. 
During the day, from a point a little east of Furnes, it was 
possible to watch the progress of the Germans by the bursting 
of their shells. It seemed impossible that the enemy’s advance 
could be stopped and orders were given to evacuate the 
wounded from Furnes. The Belgian General Staff made 
arrangements to move and later actually left the town. But 
some time before dark reinforcements in men and guns arrived 
and they were sent straight into the battle-line. The new- 
comers made a new line of hurried trenches, got their artillery 
into position and began to hammer away at the Germans. 
The enemy stood it for a while, but about dusk the Germans, 
here and there, began to retire; many hundreds were so 
tired that they surrendered, while large numbers were taken 
prisoners, being unable to get away across the swampy ground. 
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Under cover of the dark the sorry remnant of the attacking 
force reached their half-flooded Yser trenches. Again the day 
had been won, and the Belgian General Staff, hearing the good 
news, returned to Furnes. Just when the Germans were 
being driven back over the last part of the stubbornly contested 
battlefield, a fierce attack was delivered against Dixmude, 
which, during the day, had been under heavy shell fire. Two 
thousand French Colonial troops had been sent there to 
strengthen the defence and the enemy was very severely 
punished by the reinforced defence, the Marines finishing off 
the German effort with a fine bayonet charge. 

It was on the following day, the 27th, that the floods assumed 
serious proportions between the railway and the canal. Yet, 
curiously enough, although the German commander must have 
seen what was happening and must have known, too, that the 
French were rushing up more men, he spent the 27th without 
as much as an effort with his infantry. The artillery boomed 
away from both sides, but the men in the trenches had some- 
thing like a rest. On the 28th, however, the Duke saw that 
his position was becoming extremely serious and he evidently 
made up his mind to take Nieuport and Dixmude with the 
railway between the two places. It was the time for a supreme 
and determined effort. So, on that morning, he put his entire 
line in motion. Along the coast roads part of his forees, under 
heavy fire from the British monitors, were directed on Nieu- 
port. Ruined and much-disputed Lombartzyde again changed 
hands, but at that point the German advance was held up. 
From St. Georges a second attack was being made on the town, 
but there no progress was registered. At the same time, too, 
a desperate move was being made north of Pervyse in order 
to get astride the railway and burst through to Furnes, in the 
neighbourhood of which the Germans were already dropping 
shells. The severest fighting was round Pervyse and Rams- 
capelle and all day long it raged. There were constant attacks 
and counter-attacks, but the Germans could not score over 
their determined enemies. Ronarec’h’s Marines, too, were 
fighting sternly, beating back attack after attack. In the 
evening a particularly furious onslaught was launched against 
Dixmude and it was driven off only with considerable diffi- 
culty. If those tired, gallant fellows had only known that it 
was the last ! 

The Duke concentrated on the centre during the following 
day, despite the fact that the rising floods compelled him to 
make use of small rafts in order to get his men across the 
swollen dykes and ditches at parts. Here and there cavalry 
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and even infantry could still make their way. He had received 
orders to keep on hitting hard, for a success on his front would 
have an important effect on the great conflict raging to the 
south in the Ypres region. So all day he hammered away at 
the centre as best he could, for the floods between him and 
his front line were now a very serious obstacle in his way. 
Towards evening, in a terrible rain-storm, his troops carried 
Ramscapelle. That was the only success of the day. On the 
30th, however, it looked at first as though this hold on the 
west of the flooded area were about to provide the Duke with 
a stepping-stone to further successes. He had thrown out 
his troops along the railway on both sides of the town, and 
was about to advance. This particular part of the Allies’ 
line, it so happened, had been materially reinforced, and the 
Germans found themselves up against a very firm line. All 
day they fought, but were unable to push forward, though 
neither were the French able to recover Ramscapelle. It was 
this same stubborn spirit that prevented the Germans taking 
Pervyse. In the morning it looked as though it were certain 
to fall to them, yet all day the Allies prevented them from 
entering it. So the day ended much better than had been 
expected. What infantry had been unable to do on the 30th, 
artillery achieved on the 81st. The French turned several 
batteries of heavy guns on the town of Ramscapelle, and so 
heavy was the fire that the Germans found the place untenable. 
Instead, however, of retiring eastward, they moved westward 
beyond the town to be out of the area in which the French 
gunners were dropping their shells. It had been anticipated 
that they would do that, and a strong force was in waiting for 
the counter-attack. Forward the attacking force went. At 
about five hundred yards from the line which the Germans 
held, the French met a decimating fire. Making use of all 
the available cover, they crept to within three hundred yards 
of the enemy. Then the order was given to charge. ‘‘ Come 
along! It’s only three hundred yards!” shouted the officers. 
But it was three hundred yards under a very heavy fire. Charge 
succeeded charge. The three hundred yards was reduced to 
two hundred, then to one hundred, then to fifty. Fifty yards ! 
“ Forward, Belgium! Charge the barbarians of Louvain!” 
Then, with a tremendous shout, the Belgian ranks arose again 
and dashed forward. Back into Ramscapelle went Germans 
and Belgians, mixed and fighting hard. Through the little 
town the enemy was driven, abandoning machine-guns, dead, 
wounded, prisoners, in his haste. Then hot fire from maxims 
and rifles forced him out on to the swampy, flooded ground 
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beyond. The French artillery came up and was quickly turned 
on the retreating Germans. And in the most terrific scene of 
all the sixteen days’ battle came to an end. Shells were send- 
ing up great pillars of water as they burst in the flood. Men, 
guns and horses were mangled and blown to bits. It was an 
awful death-trap. Over the flood swept rifle and machine-gun 
bullets, cutting down the wading masses floundering towards 
the bridges at Tervaete, St. Georges and Schoorbekke. Towards 
eleven o’clock the fire of the guns died down; the Germans had 
everywhere been beaten back and the right of the Allied line 
was saved. The German losses were frightfully heavy, though 
those of the Allies were by no means light. But we had won 
and they had failed. 

With the 81st the Battle of the Yser ended. For nearly a 
fortnight the fierce conflict was still to rage round Ypres, but 
on the 81st I crossed to England, and, as I received orders to 
go to Egypt a few days later, my experiences on the western 
European front come to an end on that day. 


CHAPTER VI 


IN EGYPT 


“Tho Sphinx that watches by the Nile 

Has seen great empires pass away ; 

The mightiest lasted but a while; 
But ours shall not decay. 

Because, although red blood may flow, 
And ocean shake with shot, 

Not England’s Sword but England’s Word 
Undoes the Gordian knot.” 

Joun Davipson. 


First glimpses—Egypt and the opening of the war—Death of discontent 
—German propaganda and intrigue—Native loyalty—The ex-Khedive 
—Lord Kitchener—The accession of the new Sultan—His career— 
Interview with the Prime Minister—Empire-building in Egypt. 


I rerr London on November 7th for Egypt and reached Port 
Said on the 18th, arriving in Cairo on the evening of the same 
day. It was certainly a pleasant change to be in a country 
of such a delightful climate—for the most agreeable part of 
the year was just then beginning—and to have such a complete 
change of scene after weeks of the cold and damp of Belgium 
and of north-east France. The voyage was quite uneventful, 
indeed, more than ordinarily quiet; Gibraltar and Malta, 
bright with sun and radiant colours, made pleasant halting- 
places en route, and there was an agreeable company on board 
the Persia. But, though at sea and away from the war save 
when the wireless ticked its short communiqués from somewhere 
to the ship, memories and thoughts of war appeared to lie 
somewhat heavily on people’s minds. Ship games had scarcely 
any attraction and it was impossible to organise even a 
dance. 

My travelling companion was Mr. W. T. Massey, of The Daily 
Telegraph, fresh, like myself, from France, and we were to- 
gether until I left Egypt for Greece in the following February. 
A quick change in scenes of work is a thing to which the Special 


1 Torpedoed off Crete on December 29th, 1915. 
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Correspondent soon gets accustomed, but this was an exceed- 
ingly interesting one. We stepped into a new and romantic 
atmosphere, into one of the most fascinating countries in the 
Old World, at a time when, as so often before, it was about to 
play no unimportant part in world drama. As we lunched on 
the train going from Port Said to Cairo, we had our first glances 
at its picturesqueness; we caught something of its age-old 
romance, and saw the first indications that in this part of the 
world, too, war was in evidence and history in the making. 
Transports and torpedo-boats could be seen now and then on 
the canal; on the glaring yellow sand by its banks Indian troops 
were entrenched; here and there camps were dotted down in 
the desert. And the same picturesque life of centuries was 
still going on: here a camel train, there the native driving his 
heavily-laden little donkey; palm groves, low-lying green 
fields, sugar-cane stretches were all pleasantly restful to the eye; 
there the patient fellah was working as he did in Pharaoh’s 
time. Village succeeded village with flat-roofed houses and 
picturesque mosques. Now we ran across the sands, and then 
through fruitful fields; ever and anon the pictures presented 
to our eyes were like pages torn from a gigantic coloured Bible. 
There B.c. and A.p. blend; the centuries run into one, but it is 
the old that predominates—the old method of ploughing, of 
drawing water, the garments as of old; the new stands out 
unpicturesquely prominent. 

Cairo we found minus the usual crowds of tourists, and it 
was, perhaps, all the more interesting to be there on that account! 
In the intervals of waiting for the two great events which were 
promised, we had an opportunity to see the ‘ sights ’’ under 
most favourable and pleasant circumstances and for studying 
the problems with which England has been and is faced in Nile- 
land. But masters of those subjects have dealt with them in 
volumes of historic interest, and this is not the place to touch 
upon them even lightly. It is my intention to chronicle the 
events which took place between mid-November and mid- 
February and to stray only a little beyond that period. 

When the war broke out Lord Kitchener and several other 
high English officials were in England on leave. It will be 
remembered that Lord Kitchener started on his return journey 
to Egypt but was recalled to take the post of Minister of War. 
Other officials hastened back to Egypt with all possible speed. 
The country had been very tranquil for some time previous to 
that; Lord Kitchener’s good work was evident in nearly all 
departments of administration and ferment and agitation, 
evidenced by the assassination of Butros Pasha, had been 
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inconspicuously and firmly put down. Agitation, indeed, save 
in the entourage of the Khedive and among the German pro- 
pagandists, had become practically non-existent for some time 
previous to the war, and the only discontents left, mostly of 
the student class, encouraged by some older people of particu- 
larly futile character, were reduced to airing their petty treason 
quietly and Janguidly, as became the imitation exquisites most 
of them were, over cups of tea and glasses of champagne. 
Discontent was, in reality, dead. Several things had helped 
to bring this about in addition to improved administration. 
The Patriotic Party, as the extreme Nationalists called them- 
selves, had fallen on very evil days. Our agreement with the 
French regarding our position in Egypt had shown the Nation- 
alists that their hopes of seeing the backs of the British were 
vain. That weakened them very considerably. Even Mous- 
tafa Kamel’s ability, which was neither solid nor statesmanlike 
in any way, and the work of propaganda with the newspaper, 
Ll Lewa, supported at times by funds from the Khedive, did 
little that was substantial, and with the early death of that 
leader the Nationalists really ceased to exist as a force. Many 
of them eventually fled and others became Turcophile tools 
in the hands of the Germans and, to some extent, of the Khedive. 
Chief among those who fled was the notorious Sheikh Shawish, 
a native of Tunis, who afterwards lent his services to the extreme 
Young Turks and is said to have been one of Djemal Pasha’s 
assistants in maturing the plan for the invasion of Egypt. 
Ahmed Fuad was another of the extremists who joined forces 
with the Young Turks. It has been proved that the murderer 
of Butros had relations with them and that Enver himself was 
in active correspondence with Egyptian discontents. 

But all the intrigue and propaganda work of these people 
really availed little; the fellaheen, it was found, were as im- 
possible to rouse as the Pyramids, and when the war broke 
out not a single discontented spirit was there with spirit enough 
to endeavour to cause serious trouble. The Government 
immediately took steps to ‘‘ ensure the defence of Egypt ” and 
to deal with economic problems. General Byng, the noted 
cavalry officer, went to take up an important command in our 
Expeditionary Force on the Continent, and General Maxwell, 
who was on General Joffre’s staff, took his place as General 
Officer Commanding the Forces in Egypt. The appointment 
was the best that could have been made. The General knew 
Egypt well, had occupied the position before, was popular with 
the Europeans and natives alike and knew how to handle the 


situation. He is one of “‘ Kitchener’s men,”’ and has in him 
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something of the Kitchener touch. He was with the Soudan 
reconquest expedition, and led a brigade at Omdurman. He 
dealt with matters with the utmost tact and promptitude, 
firmness and decision. Military law was substituted for the 
civil code, or it is, perhaps, more correct to say that the ordinary 
law was strengthened by the military. Never, indeed, did 
martial law sit so lightly on a country. The people scarcely 
knew there was any difference, but the authorities were enabled 
to deal promptly with troublesome people and enemy aliens. 
One could really see no evidence of martial law in operation ; 
it existed only in proclamations as far as ordinary law-abiding 
people were concerned, though it was a stern reality for enemy 
subjects, active sympathisers with our foes, who were not very 
numerous, and mischief-makers. Petty local agitators were 
sent back to their native provinces, where they could be more 
easily watched and kept out of mischief. A large number of 
alien enemies were quickly rounded up and deported. When 
war broke out with Turkey, Turks were dealt with in the same 
manner, and a number of suspect Egyptians were also taken 
in charge. 

Egypt had been for many years a field of active intrigue for 
Germans. They fully recognised the importance of the country 
to us, and to them if their dreams of Oriental power were to 
materialise. Their agents were everywhere from far Darfur, 
that sub-equatorial province of the Anglo-Egyptian Soudan, 
to the Delta. Darfur was, at the time the war began, the scene 
of much domestic trouble, caused by bouts of warfare between 
the various sultans who rule there. Peace was restored between 
them, being brought about mainly by the false news spread by 
German and Turkish agents with reference to the war. Those 
emissaries of evil published among the people there reports that 
Britain was suffering heavy defeats and that now was the time 
for the natives of Darfur to rise and help to sweep the British 
into the sea. The propaganda succeeded to the extent that it 
restored peace in the province, but the agents did not succeed 
in making use of that unity against the British. But that 
shows how all-embracing were the plans of our arch-enemy. 
Equally unavailing was the money spent by Germans and Turks 
among the poorer tribes of Cyrenaica. In the Soudan the Turk- 
ish spy was also busy and a prominent, German-inspired agent 
of Enver was arrested, tried and sentenced to imprisonment 
for life. He was found to be carrying instructions from the 
Turkish Minister of War with regard to plans for inducing the 
natives of the Soudan and native soldiers to revolt. He also 
had orders to go to Darfur and treat with Ali Dinaar, the chief 
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Sultan there, and to enlist his support for the Turks. A similar 
mission to the Grand Senussi was entrusted to him. 

That serious efforts were made in Egypt to stir up trouble 
was evident from the sensational arrest and trial of an officer 
of the Alexandria police. He was Robert Kasimir Otto Mors, 
and was of German nationality. Arrested at Cairo, he was 
found guilty by court martial at Alexandria of having on various 
occasions during September, at Constantinople and Alexandria, 
assisted German officials and others to foment rebellion in 
Egypt against the military occupation of the country and of 
baving conspired to bring about, by the use of military force, 
the overthrow of such occupation. When arrested, he had in 
his possession a detailed map of the Suez Canal, while a code 
in cipher was discovered in the lining of his hat, together with 
other documents of a suspicious character. On landing in 
Egypt, just before his arrest, he had attempted to bring into 
the country two tin boxes containing explosives. He was 
sentenced to penal servitude for life and to public degradation. 

During the whole period after the Franco-Prussian war one 
of Germany’s ambitions had been economic conquests in the 
Asiatic provinces of Turkey, while dreams of Imperial sway 
turned German thoughts to the Nile Valley as well. The 
German Crown Prince paid a visit to Egypt and the Kaiser was 
deeply interested in all such schemes. As will be remembered, 
he went to Turkey and towards the Kast of his dreams, making 
the journey in that style which was in accordance with his 
dramatic ideas. He was particularly interested in the Bagdad 
Railway scheme, a railway which was to threaten India and 
the East with a German invasion. All the wealth of that rich 
region—or, at least, the great proportion of it—was to help 
to make the future Germany wealthy and powerful. Silver, 
lead, blende, copper, petroleum were all to be found along the 
route of the railway; it was to be built so that all those supplies 
might be tapped for the benefit of the Fatherland. Kerkuk, 
a future Baku, was one goal, and Volume 105 of the Preus- 
sische Jahrbicher will show that it was Germany’s aim to exclude 
all other nations from that wealthy area. A syndicate of 
wealthy German bankers obtained authority from Abdul Hamid 
to work the rich oil-wells close to the Tigris. The German was, 
indeed, busy everywhere in the East. 

Germany’s commercial success in Egypt itself had not been 
insignificant by any means. That success and her trading 
activity were, as usual, the cloaks for political propaganda 
and there is no doubt that this was well supported by the 
German Agency in Cairo. In the same year as the Algeciras 
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Conference and the Akaba raid—1906—an important step was 
taken in this campaign by the setting up at Cairo of a branch of 
the Deutsche Orient Bank. At first this bank indulged in 
extraordinary methods of obtaining business. Its agents went 
touting from house to house and endeavoured to gain the 
support of the people by appealing to national sentiment against 
the British. The bank was willing to take, and did take, quite 
unbusinesslike risks in its efforts to get a footing. On Novem- 
ber 19th the Egyptian Government appointed an English con- 
troller over the bank, owing to doubt as to the way in which 
its assets were being liquidated and controlled. It was, in 
short, little better than an Egyptian information bureau for the 
benefit of Wilhelmstrassec and its commerciality was nothing 
but a veneer. At the time of the setting up of the bank the 
members of the German Agency staff were deep in their 
propaganda. The Baron von Oppenheim was in the habit of 
reporting the results of this intrigue direct to the Kaiser instead 
of through his administrative chief, clear enough evidence of 
the extent to which his Majcsty was interested and of his 
inspiration of German activity in this direction. After some 
time in Egypt, the Baron did some propaganda work among 
the tribes along the Bagdad Railway route, his work in Cairo 
being skilfully carried on by Prince Hadzfeldt and a Doctor 
Pruefer, the Oriental Secretary at the German Agency. They 
were in closest touch with Egyptian discontents and the 
Nationalists of the extreme type. Chief among those were 
Sheikh Shawish and Mohammed Farid who, in agreement with 
the Prince, did their utmost to prevent the growth of friendship 
between Britain and Turkey. The two Nationalist leaders used 
to send their letters to Constantinople in the German diplomatic 
bag, and doubtless they had good salaries as well. When the 
Nationalists declincd in power the Prince schemed with the 
Ottoman High Commissariat, in which were several very anti- 
British individuals. The White Paper regarding the rupture 
between Britain and Turkey shows that Doctor Pruefer last 
saw the spy Mors in Constantinople at a time when the Doctor 
was instructing Sheikh Shawish in the gentle art of bomb 
manufacture. 

All the scheming of the Germans and Turks could not, how- 
ever, turn the Egyptians from their loyalty to England and to 
their native land. The Ministry steadfastly adhered to the 
British cause; the demeanour of the priesthood was all that 
could be desired; the people throughout the months of crisis 
were never anything but completely tranquil. It was the same 
in the Soudan. Sir Reginald Wingate, in a notable dispatch 
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from Khartum, dated November 13th, reported a remarkable 
and spontaneous outburst of loyalty to Great Britain on the 
part of the Moslem inhabitants. The representative notables 
of every province and district, over a hundred in number, 
including chiefs secular and religious, sent special messages 
recording their loyalty and devotion to the British Government. 
“The justice of England,” said El Dayed el Morghani, C.M.G., 
head of the powerful Morghani sect and a direct descendant. 
of the Prophet, in a telegram to the Governor-General, ‘‘ em- 
braces ninety millions of our Mohammedan brethren all over 
the world; England is the true and close friend of all Moham- 
medans.” ‘‘ Excellency,’ said El Sherif Yusef Wad el Hindi, 
another very prominent chieftain, “‘ during the present time we 
beg to offer ourselves and all we possess for the fight side by 
side with you against Turkey and the Germans.” The war 
aroused throughout the great tcrritories of Egypt and the 
Soudan, indeed, a wave, almost unexpectedly general, of 
loyalty to the Empire, a sign to be proud of and one which 
shows how just and beneficial is our sway. 


The pathetic, forlorn figure in all this was that of the Khedive. 
Lord Cromer has dealt with this sorry personage in his interest- 
ing and recently-published book. His estimate errs, if any- 
thing, on the side of fairness and chivalry, for the late Khedive 
is not nearly so favourably regarded by those who had an 
opportunity of more closely studying his private life and from 
whom he took less care to conceal his inmost thoughts. He 
was clearly a man of warped judgment. He had been very 
badly educated and for long indulged in certain viciousnesses. 
Though it was more especially towards the end of his rule as 
Khedive that he became consumed with the passion for con- 
spiracy against Great Britain, he never had the least liking for 
the ruling power in Egypt, and there can be little doubt that 
Turkish and German influence was brought strongly to bear 
upon him. When Blum Pasha was asked by Abbas for advice 
on the morning of his coming to the throne, the Pasha, then 
manager of a large Austrian Bank and former Under Sccretary 
for Finance in Egypt, said: ‘‘ Get on well with the English 
and trust them.” “Is that all you have to say?” asked 
Abbas angrily. “* That is all,’ was the reply. Abbas rejected 
that as he did advice on practically all occasions. He never 
seemed to benefit by experience and all his days he was a 
reckless spendthrift. Though he amassed great wealth, he 
eventually became financially embarrassed and had to resort 
to many sorts of transactions to secure funds. He was under 
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the influence of a number of shady characters who led him into 
hopeless transactions and speculations, but deception never 
taught him a lesson. On one occasion he saved himself from an 
exceedingly awkward situation by selling the Mariut Railway 
to the Egyptian Government for £376,000, after something 
approaching a conspiracy to sell it to a foreign Power. He 
had all the vices of the petty Oriental potentate and but few 
virtues to redeem his character; his tastes were mostly vulgar 
and his interest in his country and its progress, in the higher 
things to which a ruler should turn his attention, was practically 
non-existent. As a result, the people cared little for him and 
knew full well that he counted for nothing that was enlight- 
ened or useful in the country, where such scope existed for good 
work on the part of the ruler. The natives turned from him, 
almost forgot him, indeed. He had long ceased to count in 
the country when his growing desire to do something against 
England took him to Constantinople, whence he never returned 
to Egypt. 


In Egypt, land of mystery and fable, one thing stands out 
clear, a thing which, in less romantic, more matter-of-fact lands, 
has gathered no small amount of legend round it. That is the 
character of Lord Kitchener. In a country where it is the 
fabled that fascinates, where the inscrutable everywhere makes 
a strong appeal to the imagination, that personality, so often 
stamped as enigmatic, appears plain and unmistakable. For 
Nileland has the stamp of Kitchener’s personality deep on its 
countenance. The greater part of his life’s work, military and 
administrative, was done in Egypt; it stands evident at every 
turn; he penetrated every nook and corner of the land with 
his labours and not a little of his temperament. There are, as 
might be expected, all sorts of estimates of his work; but there 
is really only one of the man. In the long years of his stay in 
Egypt he made many friends, and all his friends are something 
in the nature of worshippers, not merely admirers. They talk 
of him as a mental relief and an inspiration when they are tired. 
Their faces light up as they recall the incidents of the days 
when they worked with him or under him. Reminiscence is 
to them like a refreshing draught when ‘“ K.” is one of the 
dramatis persone—and the memories are all pleasant ones. 
The Kitchener of Egypt was a typical great man of the ruling 
race which he so truly represented. The fabled reputation 
fades; the “ machine ”’ becomes a human being, the “* enigma ”’ 
an administrator of courageous foresight, the ‘‘ ogre ” a person 
of great kindness, tenderness, even, of heart. And his friends 
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knew his faults and weaknesses—he had them like all of us— 
because they had, most likely, pointed them out to him. He 
had, naturally, his enemies. It would, perhaps, be more 
correct to say that there were those who were not his friends, 
for an enemy is a bolder person than any to be reckoned in the 
ranks of those who did not like him and thought it smart to 
refer to him as “‘ K. of Chaos.” It is impossible to be the 
reformer that Kitchener was or to get things done as he got 
them done, without making opponents of the futile type, 
without thrusting some people out of the way. How much 
reform has really been nullified by the endeavour to make it 
work by means of old instruments, by old ways and by the use 
of men tied to old methods! Fear of sweeping out the old 
thoroughly is the wreck of reform. Kitchener required a new 
instrument for a new task; and the new instrument was used 
no more hardly or sternly than he used himself. The instru- 
ment had to be serviceable, and he would not have it hampered 
by having to work under old conditions. Conditions had to 
be made for it, so that it might do the best work. 

If, then, Kitchener was neither an ogre nor—horrible descrip- 
tion !—a man-machine, what was his personality as one can 
see it where he left it most deeply stamped? To begin with, 
he was Irish and spoke with a good, homely brogue which his 
friends like to remember and which one or two of them have 
more or less adopted! He was emphatically not the “ strong, 
silent man” of story. The “strong, silent man” is sometimes 
a Scot, rather more often a Frenchman, but, generally, a hum- 
bug. “ K.”, at times, could “do all the talking.” He had a 
broad sense of humour, which was nearly always in evidence; 
he enjoyed a joke as much as Sir George Reid and could tell 
one with much the same joviality. Those who knew him from 
early days tell you there was much of the boy in him, and that 
they observed this means openness of manner, for, as a rule, 
there are seldom more than two or three people who can really 
tell if anything of the boy remains—a priceless possession—in 
the man. Did he not play “leap-frog’’ with Lord Milner 
when the two were left alone after the signing of the document 
which brought peace to South Africa? 

I have said that he had his faults, and he made mistakes; 
but he could “take a telling,” and therein lies safety. For 
instance, a Canadian engineer, in the days of the advance or 
Khartum, once told “ K.” that the railway could not make 
any further progress for some time, owing to certain difficulties. 

““Get on with the work or—go home!” replied Kitchener 
instantly. 
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“In that case,” replied the engineer with equal alertness, 
‘** T regret that I must say good-bye to you now, sir.” 

Lord Kitchener was at the station a little before the Canadian’s 
train was due to depart. He had come not to say good-bye 
but to prevent the engineer from going. He had found out 
that he had made a mistake, that the Canadian was right, and 
he was not above admitting it. If he suggested something 
and the man whose duty it was to act on the proposal could go 
to him with the facts at his finger-tips showing that the sugges- 
tion was wrong or impracticable, then no one was more pleased 
than “‘ K.” or quicker to give way. That was a man after his 
own. heart, a man who was master of his job. 

You get close to the human side of Kitchener when you talk 
with those who served under him, say, in the long-past Suakin 
days, when, among the white guard that held that well-sniped, 
mud frontier there, there were no secrets, because, as they say, 
everything was a secret. He fought the battles of those under 
him for what he thought was their just due. No one could have 
been more considerate to his subordinates. When an unthink- 
ing Government official, who knew as much, perhaps, about 
Suakin as of the other side of the moon, and was equally un- 
interested in both, refused a request, Kitchener stuck to his 
point and replied that he would make use of certain other means 
he had at his disposal until sanction to carry through the pro- 
posal otherwise was received. And he was as good as his word, 
with the result that the official generally gave way. The 
prominent thing which those who have been with Kitchener 
remember was his concern for the comfort of others, a concern 
that amounted almost to anxiety. In those old days he was 
always chatty, affable and companionable—even showed his 
companions the disconcerting reply to the only love-letter he 
ever wrote, for up there, while he dreamed of winning back 
Khartum, he had also dreamed the world-old dream. A woman- 
hater? The idea is nonsense. True it is that in early Soudan 
days he preferred to have single men as his lieutenants, but 
that was out of respect for women more than anything else. 
The Soudan was no place for women at that time, but if any 
one asked his permission to marry he would give it at once. 
But the permission would be followed by an instruction to the 
proper authority to “make the usual arrangements for to 
leave the Egyptian Army.” It was his point of view. Until 
the Soudan work was done, or the early part of it at least, his 
men were better unmarried, or, if they wished to marry, they 
would be better elsewhere—and so would their wives. Yet 
in the final part of the great Soudan campaign the majority 
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of his chief lieutenants were married men. Kitchener, in fact, 
finds his warmest champions among the women who knew 
him. 

One of the most remarkable characteristics of Lord Kitchener 
was the rapidity with which he went to the very heart of a 
problem. He was a master of detail to an extraordinary extent. 
In giving a man his instructions, “ K.”’ would generally leave 
details out of the question. ‘Those were for the man chosen to 
concern himself with. His duty was to do the work and do it 
by a certain time; ways and means werc his to discover. Once 
out in the desert Kitchener wanted a bridge built within a 
couple of days. The engineer to whom the task was given 
found himself in the desert with plenty of native labour cer- 
tainly, but with no material; the railhead was a day distant 
and it was doubtful if there was any material even there. The 
engineer looked round him—nothing but desert. Wait, there 
were some wooden houses not far away. There was nothing 
else to be done; he pulled down the houses and used the wood 
to build the bridge. ‘“‘ Thought you would see them,” said 
““ K.” with a smile when he came to inspect. He might leave 
details to his subordinates—and that inspires confidence and 
self-reliance—but, all the same, he had most likely studied the 
matter down to the last detail, though he did not say so. 

As an example of what I mean I may tell another story. 
Visitors to Egypt recently must all have seen the gigantic 
statue of Rameses II which lies unearthed near Badrachein. 
It was Kitchener’s desire to have it brought to Cairo and 
erected in the new square in front of the railway station. The 
task of transporting it involved hoisting the vast thing on to a 
specially constructed truck and making a railway to carry 
it down to the main line on which it could be transported to 
Cairo. Kitchener sent for one of the heads of the State Rail- 
ways and asked him to prepare an estimate of the cost of such 
an undertaking. This was done, and the official returned 
to the Agency. 

“Can you guess what the work will really cost, Lord 
Kitchener ? ”’ asked the official. 

“Tm afraid that I have no time for guess-work,” was the 
reply. 

“I ask—eh—merely as a matter of curiosity.” 

““ Have no time for curiosity either,’ with a smile. 

“Well, it comes to just £10,000.” 

Lord Kitchener took an envelope from his pocket. On 
it a few figures had been scrawled. At the bottom of the 
calculation the result stood in bold figures: £10,000 ! 
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How Lord Kitchener got to the kernel of a problem is illus- 
trated by the following story. It will be remembered that he 
visited the Gallipoli Peninsula just before the evacuation. At 
that time it was the opinion of most of the military com- 
manders on the spot that the Peninsula could not be evacuated 
save with heavy loss, some estimates placing the casualties 
likely to be involved in the operation as high as 80,000. Lord 
Kitchener inspected the position. Why, he said in effect, we 
can get away from here quite easily. Meanwhile, at Mudros 
beds were prepared for 20,000 casualties. The number which 
eventually arrived was—four! Of these, two were nothing 
more serious than sprained ankles. 

Another story. He was visiting some up-river friends and 
had stayed late over talk. 

** When,” he asked at last, “is the next train? ” 

“Oh,” was the reply, “we are not within reach of the 
railway.” 

““ Can I have a carriage, then? ” 

“* But there is no road ! ” 

“What, that road not built yet? ” 

4 IN@e 

“You are on the telephone? ” 

SON ES mms as 

“ That is the Governor of the gaol? This is Kitchener. How 
many men have you got? Good! Now, how long will it take 
you to make a road from here to Cairo? Never mind that ! 
How long. . . . Nor that either. The question is how long 
will it take you to make it. No, don’t worry about that. Six 
months, you think? Allright. This is May 3rd; I shall drive 
out here on November 8rd. Thank you. Good-night.” 

And on November 8rd “‘ K.”’ got into his automobile and 
drove along the road ! 

He had the gift of choosing men and the sense to give them 
liberty and scope. He was always down on the slacker and 
the fop, for he always had plenty of work on hand where he 
was and his task was to see it done. “ What do you think of 
my suit-case?”’ asked a young officer-swell in South Africa, 
who thought to attract Lord Kitchener’s attention by showing 
off his expensive possession. ‘‘ What is your taste in hat-pins ?” 
was the quick response, with scarcely a glance in the swell’s 
direction. ‘Those who worked and got on well with him swear 
to you that he was neither difficult to approach nor terror- 
inspiring when approached, that he, though he could be a trifle 
gruff at times, was extremely human and “a jolly good fellow,” 
ready for fun, when fun was in its place, ready always to give 
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help and advice. He loved work himself and had a firm way 
of making that love infectious, of instilling, gently yet firmly, 
into a lieutenant that it was a case of ‘“‘ now or never” and 
that everything depended on the work in hand. You could not 
disturb him at his work nor did he resent an interruption; 
he would go off at a tangent for a while and then go back to 
the problem he was dealing with as though he had not been 
interrupted. While discussing one problem, he could go on 
thinking out another. 

When his work and character are finally summed up, I think 
that the feature which will stand out most prominently in 
connection with him will be his statesmanship, for he was a 
statesman of great imagination, persuasive power and ready 
ability. It was, indeed, in matters of statesmanship and of 
negotiation that his imagination was most clearly observable. 
He was a natural diplomatist. It is said of Bismarck that, 
when he was waiting for the French representatives in 1870 
to signify their agreement to his terms, he broke in upon their 
hesitation with: ‘If you don’t hurry up and agree, I shall 
begin to talk German!” That was not Lord Kitchener’s way. 
When he met the Boer leaders, it was with a cheerful greeting 
and a hearty handshake, His first endeavour was to make 
friends with them, and with his amiable and attractive manner 
and his taking personality that was soon accomplished. He 
was at pains to make them forget the pangs of the realisation 
of defeat. He and they soon became friends and as such they 
settled the terms of peace. There was none of the arrogance 
of the conqueror about Lord Kitchener, none of the “ take-it- 
or-leave-it > manner. And so it was at another stirring inci- 
dent in his career. We all remember Colonel Marchand, and 
those who have taken even a slight interest in the exploration 
of the African Continent cannot have any difficulty in imagin- 
ing what he had faced in that great march of his across the long 
distances of that vast land. He was racing against time to 
plant the French flag on the Nile and one can easily conjure 
up the deep and bitter disappointment he experienced when, 
after all his trials and sufferings, his great effort was in vain. 
It must have been with no little anguish of heart that he met 
Lord Kitchener. A man like that could not have been an easy 
man to negotiate with; it would have been so easy to rub his 
anguish into desperation. Lord Kitchener went to see him 
and, though no complete description of the meeting is obtainable, 
as far as I know, we know that, after discussing matters to- 
gether, the two leaders were both seen affably chatting and 
smiling. When Lord Kitchener left the gallant colonel, he 
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gave an order that some fresh vegetables should be sent to 
the French camp. While discussing a problem which might 
have had momentous consequences, “ K.” had noticed what it 
was that the explorer would appreciate most. It is not every 
one who could have handled the situation with such tact and 
success; it is, indeed, not too much to say that Lord Kitchener 
was one of the very few who could have dealt with it so 
happily. 

So the riddle is solved in Egypt, land of unsolved riddles. 
And you can get the right answer if you consult no one else 
save the natives. They are the problem of Egypt, and every- 
thing is done in Nileland with their welfare in mind. Had not 
*“* K.”, by means of his Five Feddan Law, almost completely 
wiped out the money-lender, that scourge of the patient villagers ? 
Had he not made the people more thrifty? Your native 
likes a man who does things; such a man has been the man 
he has had and desired by turns throughout the ages. One 
day, when riding from the desert to Badrachein, I left the loose 
sand for the firm road and the native with me would talk. His 
chief anxiety was to know when the war would finish so that 
“ Kitch’n’r ” might return to Egypt. 

“Do you want him back again? ” 

“* Well, he made this road.” 

“You want more roads, then? ” 

‘“* Kitch’n’r’ made those fields over there; that was desert 
three years ago.” 

The man, I found, knew nothing and cared nothing for the 
Khedive—this was before the accession of Sultan Hussein— 
and in scores of cases afterwards I found that Lord Kitchener 
was regarded as the necessary man for Egypt, the “ man 
who did things.” The Khedive took little or no interest in 
matters that concerned the people; he was too busy quarrel- 
ling and plotting even to show himself to the people of the 
country, and he had faded from the popular mind long 
before he was deposed. And there Kitchener reigned in his 
stead. 


The nature of the change in the political status of Egypt was 
** Punch’s secret ” long before the Special Correspondents, who 
had by that time become a fairly numerous body, were allowed 
to send as much as a hint of impending events to England. 
And the change, when it did come, was heralded by an almost 
complete lack of Oriental ceremony. On November 19th Cairo 
and Egypt awoke to find that Nileland was part of the British 
Empire. During the night proclamations in French, English 
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and Arabic were posted up in all parts of the city. The pro- 
clamation was as follows : 


“In view of the action of his Highness Abbas Hilmi Pasha, 
lately Khedive of Egypt, who has adhered to the King’s enemies, 
his Majesty’s Government have seen fit to depose him from the 
Khedivate, and that high dignity has been offered, with the 
title of Sultan of Egypt, to his Highness Prince Hussein Kamel 
Pasha, eldest living Prince of the family of Mohammet Ali, and 
has been accepted by him. 

‘His Majesty’s Government having been informed that the 
Government of the French Republic have recognised the British 
Protectorate over Egypt, his Britannic Majesty’s Principal 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs hereby gives notice that 
his Majesty’s Government adhere to the Franco-Moorish Treaty 
of March 380th, 1912.” 


The deposition of Abbas, thus announced, caused little or 
no excitement among the Egyptians, for they all knew that he 
had, in the words of the Proclamation, ‘“‘ adhered to the King’s 
enemies,” and his final disappearance from the scene in this 
way had long been anticipated. The inhabitants received the 
news of the accomplished fact with deepest satisfaction. The 
entrance of Turkey into the great war naturally brought to an 
end all connection between Egypt and the Turkey of the 
bravadoes of the Sublime Porte. The Rake’s Progress of the 
Ottoman Empire during the past few years had created a deep 
impression throughout Nileland; year by year the natives saw 
how more and more beneficial British rule was; they knew 
that it meant justice, safety, prosperity; they saw their 
country year by year increasing in wealth and the desert lands 
being constantly transformed into fertile fields. So they had 
no desire at all to see a return to the tyrannical and reactionary 
rule of the Turk; they never had the slightest wish to take the 
desperate and dangerous step of endeavouring to make common 
cause with ill-starred and misguided Turkey. 

On the 19th there was no ceremony. Only the firing of 101 
guns from the citadel, Saladin’s seven-century old fortress, 
told that Egypt had definitely entered into the British Empire 
and that from the last of his provinces in Africa the unspeak- 
able Turk had gone. Never, indeed, had there been fired from 
that historic citadel a salute heralding a more important event. 
In the evening the city was brightly illuminated and it was 
regarded as a most happy augury that against the deep red of 
the sunset glow a crescent moon, with a bright star near it, 
gleamed with silvery radiance. There was a large influx of 
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people into the capital for the accession ceremony. Princes, 
governors, notables and officials of the whole country arrived 
and gave the city an additional Eastern picturesqueness and 
splendour. 

The accession ceremony took place on Sunday, November 20th. 
The new ruler on that day issued his first decree reconstituting 
the Ministry, with his Excellency Rushdi Pasha as Prime 
Minister. At midday a salute of twenty-one guns was fired 
from the citadel, but at a much earlier hour all Cairo was in the 
streets, where the tarboosh and the turban and the varied dresses 
of the different peoples of Egypt made a striking symphony of 
gay colours. Cairo saw the new Egyptian flag for the first 
time. It has three white crescents with backs to the staff, 
each with a five-pointed star on a red field. Along the streets 
it flew with the Union Jack, the Red Ensign, the Greek, Italian 
and the Allied flags. On such an occasion the city can make 
a brave show, but in one respect it is rather an amusing one. 
The amusement is provided, for the stranger’s eye at least, by 
the very varied ages and styles of the silk hats worn by those 
Europeans not entitled to wear the tarboosh. And the inevit- 
able frock coats were of equal variety in the same respects. 
The corps of Special Correspondents certainly had a struggle 
to get fitted out with those two necessary things. I should 
think that they bought up every silk hat in the city’s shops and 
some had to be content with hats which were a long way from 
being anything like a good fit. My friend, Mr. J. M. N. Jeffries, 
of The Daily Mail, came across Abdin Square with his hat in 
his hand. 

“ Why this great display of reverence before the ceremony 
begins ? ” some one was pleased to ask him. 

““T can’t get the hat on—by inches !” was the reply. 

A long section of the city’s chief streets, leading from the 
Palace of Kamel ed Din, the residence of the Sultan’s son, to 
the Abdin Palace, that of the new ruler, was held by a fine force 
gathered from all parts of the Empire. The Homeland was 
represented by the King’s Own Yeomanry, the Herts Yeomanry, 
the Westminster Dragoons and the Hast Lancashire Territorials. 
Infantry belonging to the new Protectorate were also there, 
while the Southern Cross Dominions were represented by con- 
tingents of New Zealand Infantry and the Australian Imperial 
Force. The Ceylon Planters’ Rifle Corps also lined part of 
the route. The salute of twenty-one guns told the crowds in 
the street and the picturesque and privileged gathering under 
the spacious marquee in Abdin Square that the Sultan was 
leaving his son’s palace. In a. handsome stage coach drawn by 
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four horses, Sultan Hussein, accompanied by his Prime Minister, 
Rushdi Pasha, passed through the densely crowded streets. 
The escort was formed by a brilliant troop consisting of Herts 
Yeomanry, Westminster Dragoons and Egyptian Lancers. 
The Egyptian crowd scarcely knows how to cheer, but it was 
not difficult to see that it was impressed, sympathetic and 
pleased. Following the Sultan’s carriage came others with 
the Cabinet Ministers, together with Sir Milne Cheetham, 
Acting British High Commissioner, Sir Ronald Graham, Adviser 
to the Ministry of the Interior, and Mr. Ronald Storrs, Oriental 
Secretary, three British officials who did most excellent work 
during the busy time which preceded the political change. 
Specially warm was the greeting given to Sir John Maxwell, 
whose popularity among all classes showed how well he had 
performed his somewhat delicate duties. 

Along the whole route Sultan Hussein, dressed in morning 
suit, wearing the tarboosh and carrying no decorations, was 
most sympathetically received by the people. The scene in the 
spacious Abdin Square, which the Abdin Palace faces, was of 
the most gorgeous description. On the right a great marquee 
had been erected and in it were gathered notables and officials 
from all parts of the country, as well as the whole society of the 
capital. Balconies and roofs were most lavishly beflagged and 
densely crowded with people. On arrival at the Palace the 
Sultan inspected the guard of honour, composed of British and 
Egyptian troops. His Highness afterwards held a number of 
receptions, receiving in the course of the day no fewer than 
6000 persons and delivering addresses to numerous deputa- 
tions, among them being the representatives of the Egyptian 
and Continental Press, together with the English Special 
Correspondents. 


The Sultan of Egypt is the eldest living Prince of the family 
of Mohammet Ali, and it was appropriate and auspicious that 
Nileland’s new era of promise should be opened under the 
sovereignty of a ruler of such descent, who is, at the same time, 
the country’s most enlightened and popular prince. Sultan 
Hussein is the uncle of the deposed Abbas. He was born on 
November 21st, 1853, and is the son of the famous Khedive 
Ismail and brother of Ismail’s successor, Twefik. Prince 
Hussein, it is interesting to recall, was born just three hours 
after his elder brother, and so very narrowly missed being his 
father’s successor. He was, indeed, his father’s favourite son, 
and his mother had higher rank than had Twefik’s mother. 
The new ruler is a man of distinguished appearance, tall and 
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active. He received an early scientific and linguistic educa- 
tion in Egypt and later went to Paris to carry on his studies. 
His father commended him to the care of the Emperor Napo- 
leon III, and that monarch received him as an honoured guest 
at the brilliant court of the Tuileries. To the Empress Eugenie 
he was like a son, and he soon became the favourite companion 
of the ill-starred Prince Imperial. After a while, Prince Hussein 
set up his own residence in the French capital, where he 
established a much-frequented salon and lavishly entertained 
Parisian nobility of rank and mind. 

When the Suez Canal was about to be opened he returned 
to Egypt, where he was appointed Inspector-General of the 
provinces of the Delta. Not long afterwards he was able to 
repay some of the kindness shown to him in France by the 
Empress Eugenie. When her Imperial Majesty visited Egypt 
the Prince was appointed to her suite. Ismail, lavish with 
Eastern generosity in all things, excelled himself in the magnifi- 
cence of the welcome which he prepared for the Empress. For 
her the fine Cairo Opera House, still standing to-day, was built 
in less than a month, and a road was made from Cairo to the 
Pyramids so that the Imperial visitor might go to see the first 
sight in the country under the most comfortable conditions. 
The Prince accompanied the Empress on her tour through 
Upper Egypt. A mission to Italy followed, and then the Prince 
returned to Paris to complete his studies there. He left the 
city only ten days before the Germans closed round it in 1870, 
and two months after his return to his native land his father 
appointed him Inspector of Upper and Lower Egypt. 

Then really began his long and highly successful adminis- 
trative career. In a number of posts he gained rich experience 
and an acquaintance with the country and its people which 
stood him in good stead in after years and which fitted him 
admirably for his present high post. In each of those positions 
he proved himself to be a man of statesmanlike qualities. As 
Minister of Public Instruction he accomplished much excellent 
work in establishing bursaries and awarding prizes of all kinds. 
These acted as a very hearty stimulus to the rising generation 
of Egyptian students. A period as Minister of the Interior 
followed and then the Prince became Minister of War. When 
he was holding the latter post, the war with Abyssinia broke 
out and it was due in no small degree to his administrative 
powers that in a brief space of time an army was sent, excel- 
lently equipped, to that country. Leaving the Ministry of 
War, Prince Hussein went to that of Public Works. In that 
capacity he superintended the building of the railway from 
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Cairo to Helwan. The terrible floods of that period are still 
vividly remembered by the people of the country. At many 
points the river burst its banks and caused great devastation. 
But the destruction would have been much more serious had 
it not been for the precautions which the Minister-Prince took. 
He had a telegraph office specially installed in his palace so 
that the officials of his department could keep in touch with him 
at all hours of the day and night during that anxious period. 
The last office which the Prince held was that of Minister of 
Finance. It will be seen, therefore, that the new Sultan has 
had a varied and all-round experience in the administration 
of his country. 

The Prince and his two brothers were married in 1870, the 
three weddings taking place in the same month. Their father, 
Khedive Ismail, made the occasion one for a succession of 
fétes the splendour of which is not yet forgotten. The festivi- 
ties lasted for several weeks, and during that time there were 
many wonderful and glittering processions, brilliant banquets 
and gorgeous dances, while huge tents were erected in front 
of the palace where the people of the capital were most lavishly 
entertained. No city in the world, perhaps, ever witnessed 
such a display and such a series of picturesque ceremonies; 
they were comparable only to those of the fabled splendour 
of the Thousand and One Nights. When the Khedive Ismail, on 
account of his colossal heaping up of public debt, was deposed, 
Prince Hussein went with him to Naples and did not return 
to Egypt until after the Arabi Rebellion. In 1889 the Prince 
of Wales, afterwards King Edward VII, visited Egypt, and 
Prince Hussein was deputed by his brother, Khedive Twefik, to 
accompany his Royal Highness during his stay in the country. 
A close friendship sprang up between the two princes which was 
ended only by King Edward’s death. Prince Hussein and 
his brothers voluntarily gave up much of the property of their 
father in favour of the creditors of the deposed ruler. When 
the civil list was arranged, Prince Hussein asked that he might 
be given land instead of money. This was done, and after that 
he led a comparatively quiet life, looking after his estates and 
devoting himself to the study of agriculture. He lived chiefly 
at Heliopolis, that garden city set down in the desert near Cairo. 
His interest in agriculture—in Egypt as in England the largest 
of all industries—which he has studied deeply in most of the 
important countries in Europe, and his keen solicitude for the 
tillers of the soil, have won for him among the people the title 
of the “ Father of the Fellah.” He has done a great deal to 
assist agricultural societies and schools. 

iv 
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It will be seen, therefore, that Prince Hussein is most admir- 
ably fitted for the high position of Sultan of Egypt. His heir 
is Prince Kamel ed Din, who was born in 1874 and who is well 
known as a keen all-round sportsman and particularly as an 
enthusiastic big-game hunter. 


By common consent, in the opinion of Europeans and 
Egyptians alike, no small share of the success with which the 
crisis in Egypt was handled was due to the statesmanship and 
patriotism of his Excellency Rushdi Pasha, the Prime Minister. 
I had the pleasure of meeting his Excellency on several occa- 
sions and on one of them he was kind enough to grant me an 
interview in which he expressed what is really the mind of 
enlightened Egypt. Rushdi is a man of great culture, charm 
of manner and breadth of view. He is ripe in experience, for, 
after fifteen years of study in France, he became successively 
Director-General of Wakfs (Pious Foundations), Minister of 
Justice, a post which he held on two occasions, and Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. He has been Prime Minister of Egypt since 
April 1914. 

“‘ There can be no doubt,” said his Excellency, “ that England 
has done magnificent and abiding work in Egypt. The benefits 
which have been conferred on the country by the enlightened 
and generous rule of Great Britain are, though, here and there, 
mistakes have been made, really incalculable, and every Egyptian 
who has the welfare of his country at heart recognises that fact 
and hopes that the association of the two countries will never 
be interrupted. You have only to note Egypt’s geographical 
position and to consider the strength of the Egyptians as a 
people in order to see how necessary it is for us to be helped by 
another in the work of government, to be protected and assisted 
in our progress towards ever more fully developed nation- 
hood. In Egypt we have the Suez Canal, a most important 
link in the great Imperial chain and a most necessary highway 
of the extensive British Empire, and it is, therefore, only natural 
that Great Britain and Egypt should be bound together in 
the most intimate links of friendship as well as by the bonds of 
partnership. 

‘“‘ But more than that. We are a small people and we stand 
in need of a strong friend who will preserve the integrity of our 
territory. It is necessary, of course, in addition, that the power 
which occupies that position should be enlightened and liberal, 
so that we may, under its guidance, have the opportunity of 
advancing towards a state of greater freedom and of realising 
our hopes as a people. England fulfils all the conditions neces- 
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sary; she is strong enough to protect our territory with ease 
and to maintain its integrity; she has had great experience 
in dealing with such administrative problems as Egypt presents. 
As to the Suez Canal, while it is important to her, it is of equal 
importance that the people of the land through which it passes 
should be contented and prosperous. England is in her natural 
role in Egypt, and, personally, I am sure that if the events 
which brought England to Egypt had not taken place, there 
would still have been the strongest of reasons for the very closest 
relationship between the two countries. 

“We must refrain from taking a narrow view,” said his 
Excellency, after having expressed his conviction that the work 
done in the past will produce ever more noteworthy results. 
““ At present we are building the foundations and we must see 
to it that our work is likely to be lasting, that those foundations 
will be strong enough to carry the superstructure of the state 
which we all hope will be erected in the end. Therefore, we 
must look ahead, go slowly and surely. Egypt does not look 
for big strides forward all at once. She is content with careful 
progress and with one step at a time. We look forward to the 
day—and we are sure that it will not be long in coming—when 
our Legislative Assembly, at present only consultative, will be 
deliberative with regard to local questions, questions which, 
as a rule, are peculiarly and entirely Egyptian and which carry 
no connecting problems beyond the country and even, in some 
cases, beyond a limited portion of Egypt. We hope for auto- 
nomy eventually in such matters. We hope, too, to progress 
generally bit by bit, realising our own hopes and binding ever 
more closely the links which bind us to the great British 
Empire.” 

His Excellency spoke in terms of warmest tribute of Lord 
Kitchener, who, he said, though a soldier, had proved himself 
in Egypt to be a real statesman. ‘In Egypt we are sure he 
was really intended for us, for he is so full of good intentions 
towards us.” 


In little intervals of leisure I was able to see something of the 
splendid work which England has done and is doing along the 
Nile. One of the most pleasant trips I had was up to Assuan. 
It was made in the company of my good friends, Mr. Massey 
and Mr. Phillip Schuler, a young and brilliant Special Corre- 
spondent of the Melbourne Age, who had come to Egypt with 
the Australian forces. We made a very happy party and 
during our journey saw a great deal of the working out of that 
stupendous problem which means everything to Egypt—the 
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supply of water. Through the great kindness of Sir Murdoch 
Macdonald, head of the Department of Public Works, whom 
it is no exaggeration to call the civilian Kitchener of Egypt, the 
way was made easy before us. So thoroughly had the war 
interfered with the tourist season that at Luxor a hotel had to 
be specially opened to accommodate us! Sir Murdoch made 
special arrangements for us to see the remains of the long-dead 
past at Karnack and round about, and we all retain the most 
pleasant recollections of the great courtesy and kindness of 
Professor Legrand, who went to infinite pains to show us as much 
as we could possibly see during our short stay in that romantic 
region, which has fallen back to the calm and quiet of deliciously 
tranquil days. After the bustle of Cairo it was indeed pleasant 
to sit there by the gently flowing Nile, listen to the moaning of 
the sakiehs, or waterwheels, on Elephantine Island, sail up and 
down stream in a great-sailed felucca, and enjoy the gorgeous 
spectacle of the sunset incarnadine. Even the memory of it 
was refreshing in later days when so much of life was lived 
among the confusion, the wreckage and the horror of war. 

At Assuan the resident engineers showed us everything in 
connection with the great dam which means so much to the 
prosperity of Egypt. The water was rising behind the vast 
barring wall and our boat was just able to enter the Temple 
of Phile, that delightful old building the charms of which are 
fading on account of its yearly immersion in the flood destined 
to irrigate Egypt. And yet that tremendous barrage, in itself 
a giant piece of work, is but part of the plan destined to be 
carried out, which will have the result of making huge tracts of 
unreclaimed Egypt blossom with fertile prosperity. One day 
in the not far distant future the waters will be harnessed farther 
up stream and Nature’s overflow and her prodigality still further 
held in rein. Far up on the Abyssinian mountains, too, where 
the clouds charged from Atlantic waves release their priceless 
burdens—there one day soon the engineer will redress the error 
of Nature and send down to the Nile Valley supplies of water 
which will at least double the area of fertile Nileland. 

It is a fine experience, and a proud one, too, thus to see some- 
thing of the work behind the scenes in the running of our 
Empire. And it is well run! It is really inspiring to see how 
much splendid work is done, how much energy and generous 
service is devoted, quietly and without advertisement, to driving 
forward on the path of progress that stupendous engine which 
is our Empire. There, far up country, the supreme engineering 
ability has been and is being put forward to a great end. Up 
there, under the broiling sun, far away from home, one finds 
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that genuine Imperial spirit which moves the whole, that same 
quiet enthusiasm and sterling devotion to duty of all those 
who “‘ have fought and sailed and ruled and loved and made ” 
our great Imperial domain. There, too, as well as on the battle- 
field, one looks not a little into “the bright eyes of danger ”’; 
there, too, brain and muscle are exerted just as in the building 
of our giant warships; there must be the broad outlook and 
the quick decision, the genius and the devotion of those who 
do big things. And I may be excused just a little personal 
pride in the fact that it is a Scotch hand that guides and directs 
this stupendous machine which has so much of the prosperity 
of Egypt in its keeping; at Assuan one is greeted everywhere 
by homely Scotch accents. 


It was with much regret that I left Egypt. I must here state 
my thanks, most inadequately, I know, to those who were 
never found wanting in kindness and interest and help, and I am 
specially grateful for the great courtesy and assistance of the 
proprietors and editor of the great Arabic journal, Hl Mokattam 
—Dr. Nimr, Dr. Sarruf, Mr. Makarius and Tabit Bey. Pro- 
fessionally they showed me and several other Special Corre- 
spondents kindnesses which it will not be in our power to repay, 
and in the way of personal friendship did a great deal to make 
our stay in Cairo infinitely more pleasant than it could possibly 
have been otherwise. A tribute is due, too, to the excellent 
work done for the British cause during months of crisis by 
El Mokattam, an enlightened and extremely well-conducted 
journal. It is a paper read from the oases of Tunis to the 
bazaars of Teheran and its unflinching support of Great Britain 
can only have been a very effective force at a critical and 
important period in the history of Egypt. 


CHAPTER VII 


MEN OF THE EMPIRE 


“St. George for Greater England, then ! 
The Boreal and the Austral men ! ” 
Joun Davipson. 


“Truly ye come of the Blood.” 
Rupyvarp KIPrine. 


Looking eastward—Where half the Empire gathered for battle—Cairo’s 
military season—The Australians and the New Zealanders—Their 
fine achievement—The Ceylon Planters—British Territorials—The 
coming of India—A talk with a Maharajah—India’s devotion. 


NAPoLEON BonaPaRTE once termed Egypt the most important 
country in the world—his world. He who had stirred the 
Mahrattas of Holkar and Scinde to revolt, who had given 
orders that the great and then new island-continent beneath 
the Southern Cross should be mapped, surveyed and given 
his name, who had marched his troops into every great. capital 
of Europe save London, who dreamed of an Oriental Empire 
which was to outshine that of Alexander—he knew that it 
was in Egypt that he would have to war for that glittering 
dominion ; he found that it was on the sands of Egypt that 
disaster broke the splendid and daring dream. Few other 
countries have so greatly, fatally fascinated those who would 
*« sway the floods and lands from Ind to Ind.” 

“* We must stir up trouble in Egypt.”” That German watch- 
word, from a secret report, shows plainly that the importance 
of Nileland was recognised by the Germans, whose plottings 
and schemings have already been touched upon in these pages. 
The would-be Teuton conqueror let his thoughts stray eastward 
more than in any other direction. He had secured his pre- 
eminence in Turkey; he had poured his wealth out and reared 
many of his hopes on the Bagdad Railway; the Persian Gulf 
fascinated him; he made great efforts to increase his Eastern 
trade and with no little success; he had an outpost in far 
Kiau Chiau; he plotted and planned among the discontents 
of the East, far and near; in place of what he believed to be 
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the loosely-knit Empire of Britannia, he dreamed that Germania 
would rear a much more stable dominion. Africa might lure 
him to some extent; South America might cheer him with 
prospects of growing trade; but it was to the East, where 
tradition and centuries of conquerors held self-government at 
a distance, where his ideas of autocratic rule might have full 
play, it was to the East that he turned in his Imperial prayer 
for dominion, in his hopes for ‘‘ the place in the sun ”’ which 
would make Germany a tremendous world-factor. Zur Welt- 
macht hindurch! And one of the necessities when the issue 
was joined was: ‘‘ We must stir up trouble in Egypt.” 

Once again, in the greatest struggle since the times of the 
redoubtable Corsican, Egypt was given a place in the fore- 
front of things. In a war in which the destiny of that same 
eastern Empire, and far more, was at stake, Egypt became 
one of the most important countries in that great world— 
Britannia’s dominions. Look at the map of the world and 
think what another and more difficult problem this awful 
struggle would have been without Egypt under our control. 
It is the great gateway between the Motherland and half her 
Empire. There the forces of half the Empire gathered, and 
still gather, for battle; our eastern soldiers went there to 
complete their training and did so under the best possible 
conditions; they were within a few days’ journey of the Kuro- 
pean battle-area; they concentrated there for the attack on 
the Dardanelles and later, to some extent, for the Balkan 
campaign. A blow successfully struck at Egypt, therefore, 
would have had a very substantial effect on the European 
battlefields. 

Where half the Empire gathered for battle! It gathered 
to defend the most important link in the well-forged chain, 
to prepare for sterner battlefield tasks elsewhere, and, in 
gathering, showed the observer, perhaps more clearly than 
anything else could do, what an extraordinary structure our 
Empire is. Kgypt, and particularly Cairo, the greatest of 
African cities, became the military clearing-house of the Britains 
“east of Suez.’ Through it drained prismatically all the 
Imperial wonder of the East; from there radiated towards the 
Motherland’s sternly held battle-line that fine Imperial spirit 
on the non-existence of which our foes so greatly counted. 
There, in that fascinating land, was presented to the eye and 
mind the supreme proof of our world-wide strength, of the 
spirit of the Empire’s unity and of the justice with which it 
is ruled. India, won and held by a handful of men, was send- 
ing through Egypt the best of her fighting races to war with 
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us for that freedom and right under which she has progressed ; 
the India which our enemies hoped and believed would flame 
up in the lurid fire of insurrection proclaimed that she was 
with us to a man, and there, in her soldiers, stood the proof 
of it. Australia and New Zealand, the new, free Dominions, 
did not hesitate. Ceylon, too, was there. All were united, so 
it seemed, by the presence of the dapper British Territorial. 
Half a dozen different peoples mingled with the races which 
make up Egypt. The little, Mongol-looking Ghurka from the 
highlands of far Nepaul and the Copt, the man from Ceylon 
and the coal-black Barbarine, the Lancashire lad and the Sikh 
were all friends. What a variety of creeds and ideas, of colours 
and customs were represented! The very poles of thought 
and mind and tongue were brought together; the oldest and 
youngest of civilisations blended without difficulty in a common 
cause. The warp and woof of the most varied Imperial struc- 
ture the world has ever known were seen spun into one. The 
age-old Pyramids, the Sphinx with its eternal secret, looked 
down on the most remarkable foree which an Empire has ever 
had respond to its call. Men from the Pacific Continent, who 
but a few weeks ago had been winning their way in a new 
land where all the past and all the traditions are Nature’s 
alone, suddenly found themselves set down in a land where 
all the traditions and works are man’s. The Indian came 
upon a race kindred in its life to his own. The temples and 
pillars found their parallel in the wide land he had come from 
in Asoka’s pillars, inscribed by a race whose language has 
gone and which itself has disappeared in the mists of time, 
and in many a gorgeous temple of a wondrous age. He watched 
the patient fellaheen, the giver of centuries of toil to his little 
brown fields of coated silt, and saw in them brothers-in-labour, 
who, too, had watched “ the legions thunder past,” kin to the 
patient ryots who were found at their task, then xon-old, by 
Alexander and who are still at it to-day. There, indeed, was 
presented to the eye a riddle of rule which has often puzzled 
and misled the foreign thinker and observer. There, too, you 
saw it solved. The union of so many different races under 
one flag is the result of the setting up and the steadfast adher- 
ence to that high standard of human right for which we have 
always stood and for which we fight to-day. 


The 1914-15 season was probably the most extraordinary 
that Cairo has ever seen. Of tourists there was only the 
merest sprinkling, though those who wished to come need 
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not have hesitated to do so. False information published in 
some quarters, however, appears to have instilled no little 
fear in those who would otherwise have visited the country. 
Some Continental journals, mostly those farthest away from 
Egypt, were the worst offenders in this respect, and some 
neutral papers, although represented on the spot, contained 
much sorry nonsense about the state of affairs. Really, most 
extraordinary tales about the position in Egypt got abroad 
and the blood of people at home must have come near to 
curdling-point after reading of the highly dangerous position 
in which Egypt was said to be, with the mysterious Grand 
Senussi on one hand and the terrible Turk on the other. There 
never was, however, the slightest danger in Egypt, nor, indeed, 
a moment of real anxiety. The mention of that interesting 
potentate, the Grand Senussi, brings to my mind an interesting 
and amusing little instance of how curiously erroneous news can 
get abroad. I must rely on my memory, so I cannot be sure 
which town was to blame, but it was either Rotterdam or 
Amsterdam at a time when those two cities appeared to take 
all the world for their news province. They could spin stories 
of marvellous happenings on every existing front, and on this 
particular occasion a piece of news obtained there greatly 
alarmed the Correspondent of an Agency. He wired it off, 
and it was to the effect that the Senussi were within ten days 
(I think it was) of the Suez Canal, leading people to believe 
that Egypt was threatened from the west as well as from 
the east. It féll to a bold sub-editor (who, I am glad to think, 
is on the staff of the Daily Chronicle) to take the alarmist 
nature out of the momentous message by putting a footnote 
to it thus: ‘‘They always are. They are a friendly tribe 
which lives to the west of Egypt ” ! 

The Senussi never showed the slightest signs of troubling 
the interesting military season in Egypt and the Turk was 
long in coming. True, the Nile steamers were not running; 
only two of the first-class hotels in Cairo were open; sightseeing 
and picnics remained for the greater part unplanned; dances 
were restricted to little, though very enjoyable, impromptu 
affairs at the Grand Continental Hotel—the German papers 
termed them “‘ orgies of the worst possible description’?! The 
military monopolised the place; instead of wealthy ladies, 
young and old, from the Land of the Dollar, were the wives 
and families of the soldiers—British, Australian and New 
Zealander. Races became a minor festival and soldiers’ sports, 
including boxing contests between various Southern Cross 
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champions, important social functions. Helouan knew nothing 
of gaiety; silence reigned in the magnificent halls of the Helio- 
polis Palace Hotel as though some evil spell had caused a 
palace of the Arabian Nights to be deserted. Yet I think that, 
as far as Cairo was concerned, there was little to grumble 
about. Many of the Southern Cross men, men in the ranks, 
brought to Egypt more wealth than the great majority of 
tourists, and they certainly spent it with a generosity of which 
the mere holiday-maker is incapable. One day, for instance, 
I met an Australian private. ‘‘I am going to buy carpets to 
send home,” he said to me. ‘“‘Come? Then let’s get a drago- 
man and go into the Mouski.” That important functionary 
was soon found and he took us to one of the largest shops. 
Carpets, magnificent in colouring and in artistry, were spread 
out in profusion before us. This one cost fifty pounds; so 
did that. Another was valued at double the amount. ‘“ But,”’ 
whispered the dragoman to the dealer, “this man is only a 
private soldier and can only buy something quite cheap.” 
Imagine the wonder of the dragoman when the “ private 
soldier’? decided to take all three and paid for them on the 
spot! The soldier was an Australian barrister who had given 
up a practice worth thousands of pounds a year to shoulder a 
rifle. 

Cairo’s visitors had certainly plenty of money, though in 
many cases this was really a bad thing for them. The authori- 
ties were probably more to blame than the men, who, after a 
voyage of seven weeks, were landed in a country which they 
did not know and where no precautions had been taken on 
their behalf for keeping them out of the very serious dangers 
they ran in such a city. Particularly objectionable was the 
way in which liquor shops, selling the most vile concoctions, 
were allowed to flourish and increase without restriction. It 
showed a curious lack of knowledge and elementary wisdom 
to place out of bounds, as was done on one occasion, the ex- 
cellent bar and billiard-room of the Grand Continental Hotel, 
one of the first-class hotels, and allow at the same time the 
worst description of drinking shop, and establishments of a 
still more infamous nature, to remain open and work havoc 
with the health of the soldiers. The street hawkers of Cairo 
never, perhaps, did so much business. The good-humoured 
Colonials were excellent customers and bought collections of 
the most varied range of the ‘‘ souvenirs” of Egypt—fibre 
camels and fly-whisks, gorgeous cloths and ugly sticks, alarm- 
ingly-shaped knives and finger bowls, photo frames and tiny 
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bangles, stuffed baby crocodiles and crude “ tapestry.” They 
gave their fancy full rein; they had a gorgeous time of it. 


The first Australian, New Zealand and Ceylon contingents 
arrived in Egypt just about the time I reached Cairo. The 
Australians camped at the foot of the Pyramids, with the 
Mena House Hotel as their hospital. Their Light Horse went 
to Maadi, while the New Zealanders set themselves down at 
Zeitun, near the British Territorials and not far from Helio- 
polis, ‘‘ City of the Sun ’’—and, occasionally, of a good deal of 
dust as well. It was, indeed, a fine sight to see all those sons 
of Empire; they represented all the glamour and the romance 
we associate with our mighty and much-envied Imperial 
structure. The Australians and New Zealanders came across 
the seas in a mighty armada, the greatest fleet of transports 
ever seen on the ocean. They brought with them the news 
of the first triumph of the young Australian Navy in the de- 
struction, by H.M.A.S. Sydney, of the raiding Emden off the 
Cocos Islands. It was a happy prelude to the great adventure. 
It showed that afloat the sons of Australia were worthy of the 
long and glorious traditions of the Motherland on the oceans 
of the world. Theirs was a long voyage, nearly eight wecks, 
but the time was not wasted. Physical exercises were regular 
and musketry was practised with floating tins far astern as 
targets. The maxims were often brought into play against 
the same objects. 

The Australians were a surprisingly fine lot of men. Their 
average height was, I believe, five feet seven inches, but the 
number of stalwart six-foot giants was an extraordinary feature 
of the first contingent. Not one of them carried as much as 
a single ounce of superfluous flesh; they were broad-chested 
and long-legged, yet quick in their movements, always ready 
for work and possessed of a spirit of cheerfulness which never 
flagged under any circumstances. They liked their work, 
indeed, showed a devotion to duty and a degree of discipline 
which impressed every one most favourably. They were 
extraordinarily keen to have their baptism of fire and that 
kept up their enthusiasm through all the period of training 
in Egypt. Though their stay there at times struck them as 
getting motononous, those muscular, good-natured fellows never 
let their spirits flag; their cheerfulness was, indeed, one of the 
characteristics which endeared them to every one. How they 
all wished—and the spirit was common alike to Australian, 
New Zealander, Indian and Territorial—that the war might 
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not be over before they had their chance! That is, perhaps, 
a crudely expressed hope, but at bottom it meant that all 
those gallant men went in the hope that through each of them 
this agony of nations might be the sooner ended in honour, if 
only by the fraction of a second of time. 

There was a healthy rivalry between Australians and New 
Zealanders which made for efficiency. It was an excellent 
spirit, bred of the pride they had in their new armies, the 
desire that all men will always have to excel their fellows, and 
it was coupled with the keen desire to see how their new armies 
would compare with the armies of the old Continent. In the 
men there was, from the physical point of view, a curious and 
interesting difference. The Australians, magnificent specimens 
of manhood, well-knit, big-fisted and strong-jawed, presented 
a striking contrast to the New Zealanders, who were a more 
dapper lot of fellows. Made on a slightly less imposing scale, 
the latter were, all the same, a force with whose physical fitness 
no fault could be found. Smaller on the average, they made, 
perhaps, a slightly better show on parade. They, too, were 
lithe and active and dowered with tremendous enthusiasm and 
sense of duty. It is indeed strange that two countries, so near 
one another and drawing their population from the same 
fertile source, should have already begun to rear types of 
manhood with distinct differences. There was this point, too. 
In the first contingent of the Australians the men were mostly 
from the towns, while the majority of the New Zealanders 
were from the country districts of the Dominion. From 
appearances one would have guessed that it was the other 
way about. The burly Australian townsman looked as though 
he came right from the backwoods and from close association 
with wide spaces and primitive conditions; the smart New 
Zealander Jooked like a townsman. The croaker has often 
been heard referring to statistics which, according to him, 
show that the town Australians die out in a few generations. 
Statistics can be made to prove most things on earth, but the 
evidence provided in person by the Australian townsman- 
soldier in Egypt of a hardy race was much more convincing 
than any mere figures. One expected fine men from the 
Australian backwoods, but here were the men from the towns 
exceeding one’s expectations. But the town-dweller, with his 
alert mind, has everywhere done well in this war. All sorts 
and conditions of men were to be found in the ranks of both 
contingents. There were seamen with masters’ certificates, 
shepherds and shopkeepers; if any one wanted a will made, 
there were plenty of lawyers to call in; the professional classes 
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were well represented—journalists, doctors, clergymen, sur- 
veyors and civil servants; there were estate owners and cattle- 
men, workers of all kinds and lads fresh from college. The 
contingents represented, in fact, every walk of life under the 
Southern Cross. 

Therc is one thing which makes the early appearance of the 
Australian and New Zealand contingents a matter with regard 
to which the two countries deserve additional praise. When 
war broke out both were passing from one military system to 
another. The first scheme was one by which citizen soldiers 
were raised voluntarily. For that method both countries 
were busy substituting a system of universal service. In 
Australia service in the new army begins at the age of eighteen. 
The scheme came into force on July 1st, 1911, and, therefore, 
when war was declared there were only the classes of two 
years which had completed the prescribed training. While 
one system was being replaced by another, the new force was 
supplemented by the former voluntary force, with the addition 
of the small professional force in existence and a number of 
additional volunteers. The New Zealand contingent contained 
a somewhat greater proportion of members of the volunteer 
army, because that country had not been able to put the 
compulsory scheme into effect. Thus it was that the New 
Zealanders had among them a somewhat greater proportion 
of more highly trained men. As regards fighting qualities, 
there was nothing, in my opinion, to choose between the two 
contingents. The New Zealanders probably had a slight 
advantage in possessing a larger number of Imperial officers, 
and that was a point in their favour in early days, because 
neither country had as yet had sufficient time to turn out 
officers as fully trained as might be desired. The bulk of the 
officers had, of course, been trained under the old voluntary 
system, but there was also a good sprinkling of Imperial officers 
attached to both forces, a feature which became more marked 
later. There were, too, the officers of the small local pro- 
fessional forces, together with a number of very promising 
young men from the Commonwealth Military Academy at 
Duntroon. 

The pay of the troops was high, judged even by the British 
standard. In the case of the New Zealanders it was five 
shillings a day as a minimum and six shillings a day among 
the Australians. The rank and file were given two shillings 
a day and the rest was kept back to be paid at the conclusion 
of the campaign. The equipment and transport of the forces 
left nothing to be desired. They brought all they required 
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with them, and especially striking was the excellence of their 
medical service. Before the New Zealanders left home, there 
was not sufficient time to get all the horses and wagons required 
to go with the force. But the farmers of the region of the 
port of embarkation were determined that their army should 
want for nothing. So they sent gifts of wagons and animals 
in much greater numbers than was required. In that quick 
way the deficiency was made up and the force sailed complete 
in every detail. The New Zealanders were particularly good 
shots; one instructor of theirs was Captain Wallingford, the 
famous Bisley marksman, who taught them how to handle 
both rifles and machine-guns. Among the New Zealanders 
were a number of descendants of Maoris, one of them being 
the grandson of that fine old chief, Rawi. Indeed, the fighting 
spirit of the stern old warrior seemed to have passed into the 
whole force. The Waikato regiment, which was part of the 
Auckland battalion, had a brave saying of that chief for its 
motto and mascot. During the Maori War Rawi was sur- 
rounded and asked to surrender. He returned a reply worthy 
of the Old Guard : ‘‘ Kawhawhai tonu ake ake ”’—‘“‘ We fight 
on for ever and ever.” The mounted men of both contingents, 
with their fine breed of horses, were a most serviceable arm. 

Another fine Colonial contingent, though naturally a small 
one, was the Ceylon Planters Rifle Corps. They were about a 
couple of hundred strong and reached Egypt early in October, 
having been raised for service overseas at the outbreak of the 
war. They, as their name suggests, were chiefly planters, 
young fellows of splendid physique, and mostly men of some 
fortune and good education, full of the right healthy spirit 
of duty and devotion. A number of them were later given 
commissions in the Indian Army reserve of officers and others 
in the new armies being raised at home, a sufficient tribute to 
their qualities as men and soldiers. 

Of Homeland soldiers in Egypt at the time, there were the 
Territorials, the Westminster Dragoons, the King’s Own 
Yeomanry and the Herts Yeomanry. The yeomanry were 
nearly all southerners, with a good sprinkling of the farmer 
class, a stalwart, hardy set of men. The Territorials were the 
East Lancashire Division, which reached Egypt in October. 
At first they were rather raw, judged from the standard of 
war fitness, and the fact that they were not good troops when 
they arrived was not lost on the native, accustomed to seeing 
the pick of our professional army. Let me give an anecdote 
to illustrate the keenness of observation in the native, who is 
greatly impressed by pomp and show and soldierly bearing. 
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In a conversation overheard between the servant of a wealthy 
tourist and a native the talk went like this : 

** England not got many soldiers in Egypt now.” 

“What in the world do you mean?” 

““Say England not got many soldiers in Egypt now.” 

“ Well, there is a camp full of them over there,” pointing 
to the Territorial encampment at Zeitun. 

“* But those not soldiers!” 

‘** Not soldiers? What are they then?” 

‘Oh, those clerks, shopmen and so on, but not soldiers.” 

But the keen and observant natives very soon had good 
reason to change their opinions about the Territorials. Two 
months in Egypt, and they presented a most creditable appear- 
ance. They had excellent officers, who had done a good deal 
of military study, and the men themselves, jolly “lads fra 
Lancasheer,”’ had that enthusiasm which is the foundation of 
all progress. They were soon “‘as hard as nails,” and their 
doctors complained of having little to do. Their county pro- 
duced many of the finest volunteers in the old days and they 
seemed determined that the fame of Lancashire should not 
suffer in their hands. They more than justified Lord Haldane’s 
hope that the Territorials could, with a short training, be 
made first-class soldiers. They went through their severe 
course of it in the desert with the utmost checriness and a 
constant smile ; the miners among them regarded trench-making 
as a pleasure, and they worked through the often gruelling ordeal 
of tactical schemes in the desert with that keen desire to learn 
which is one of the chief things required in the rapid making 
of a soldier. The Lancashire lad had some features which 
distinguished him from the Colonials. He had a quieter, 
broader sense of humour which never deserted him and an 
openhandedness in the case of beggars which showed a tender 
spot in his heart. He was particularly distinguished for 
sobriety and for his good manners. Indeed, you could not 
wish for a better fellow in the ranks. 

So it was not long before he most favourably impressed 
the military authorities. His shooting, erratic at first, soon 
became excellent. On the day of the accession of the Sultan 
the Territorials marched into Abdin Square in such perfect 
line and with such precision of movement that a general, at 
a hundred yards, mistook them for Regulars, and on being 
informed that they were “terriers,” rode forward to see the 
miracle, for it was really no less, in being. When I saw them 
last they compared in every way most favourably with any 
troops of the Continental armies I have seen—and I have seen 
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most of them—and in the undying story of the fighting on 
the Gallipoli Peninsula the “lad fra Lancasheer ”’ has written 
his name in letters that will not fade. 

The troops which impressed the Egyptians most, perhaps, 
were the Indians. To British troops they were fairly well 
accustomed, but it was a surprise to see the Indians, shipload 
after shipload of them, come so early in the war. Some of 
them passed on to European battlefields; many stayed in 
Egypt. Already at the head of the Persian Gulf and in Hast 
Africa they were fighting for the Empire. The thought of all 
India on the side of England greatly impressed the people of 
Egypt, all the more so when Turkey became one of our foes. 
To see the coming of India’s soldiers was to see, I think, one 
of the most extraordinary things of this war of nations. Some 
had doubts of the complete loyalty of India at such a time, 
just as some had their doubts of Ireland. Our enemies counted 
on the disloyalty of both. But India, like Ireland, neither 
doubted nor hesitated ; her people knew at the first what their 
duty was. Every Native State immediately placed the services 
of its Imperial Service troops at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment. Many of the States sent either their heads or princely 
representatives. Jewellery and gold were given for war 
purposes with true Indian lavishness. The Maharajah of Idar 
(Gujerat), whom I met in Egypt, gave me an excellent idea of 
the spirit that animated the great sub-Continent. His High- 
ness was passing through Egypt on his way to the front. He 
is a tall man of magnificent physique and a very fine type of 
the Indian soldier. He was looking forward most eagerly to 
being with the great army gathered or gathering in France. 
Fifth of the Indian Princes to leave India on active service, 
the Maharajah is the adopted son of that splendid old warrior, 
Sir Pertab Singh. He became ruler of his little state when 
Sir Pertab abdicated to become Regent of Jodpur. Sir Pertab 
and the young Maharajah of Jodpur had preceded the Maharajah 
of Idar to the front. 

“The size of the Indian army which will take part in the 
war,” the Maharajah told me, ‘‘ depends, of course, on the 
wishes of the King-Emperor, but I can say that every Indian, 
young or old, would gladly respond to the King-Emperor’s 
eall. Our only difficulty is that only a comparatively. small 
number of men may go to the battlefield at present. As it 
is, many officers and Indians of high birth are going in the 
ranks. My two syces, or grooms, are captains; my personal 
servant is very well-to-do, and they have come with me because 
it was impossible for them to come in any other capacity. 
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Even the grooms who came to Bombay with our horses and 
then had to return home went away dejectedly and with tears 
in their eyes. It was only with the greatest difficulty that 
they were persuaded to return.” 

The Maharajah then told me the pathetic story of his own 
military secretary. After bidding farewell to his chief, the 
secretary called together his family and friends and said good- 
bye to them. Then he went to his room and shot himself, 
overcome with grief that he could not proceed to the front 
with his master. The Maharajah of Jodpur, who is only 
seventeen years of age, was, so the Maharajah of Idar went on 
to say, at first thought to be too young to serve with the army 
in the field. The young ruler’s mother, however, supported 
him in his desire to fight for the King-Emperor, and at last he 
wrote to the Viceroy. ‘‘ Why,” he asked, ‘‘am I not allowed 
to go? I have three brothers, so if I am killed in battle it does 
not matter.’ Permission was no longer withheld and the 
young and gallant ruler was allowed to achieve his heart’s 
desire. 

** You know,” said the Maharajah as he told the story, ‘‘ we 
Indians believe that those who die in battle go straight to 
Paradise. To die in battle is not to die. Our names live 
and we are proud; our families are prouder still. 

““ Now is a very good time to die.” 

His Highness then went on to tell me something of how 
India had responded to the call of duty when war broke out. 
“Take,” he said, ‘‘ the case of Rajputana. That State has 
an army of 30,000 men. No fewer than 500,000 men have 
offered themselves in that State and are willing and most 
eager to serve. Nepaul’s army consists of 80,000 men; they 
are all at the Emperor’s disposal. If, indeed, the Emperor 
requires an army as large as that of Russia, India will be able 
to supply it and will be glad to do so. We all want to fight, 
for we know that it is not merely a war for Empire; it is a 
war for life. It is a war to ensure that little nations will be 
able to live, and we in India, too, have little countries. I 
myself belong to a small state and we who do so can sympathise 
strongly with little Belgium, whose bravery has made her the 
pride of all who believe in liberty. German militarism has 
nothing to give the world ; liberty is everything. 

““ And we in India recognise more and more that we and the 
English are kin. The people in India know that both peoples 
were cradled in the same part of the world and it is fitting that 
East and West, once one, should come together again not only 
in the life of peace but also on the battlefield to fight for the 
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same cause. So determined are enormous numbers of the 
Indian people to fight for the King-Emperor that if only the 
battlefield were nearer, and not separated by broad seas 
from India, they would go without orders. All India, you 
may say, is on Britain’s side. We are proud of our Empire 
and prouder still to fight for it.” 

Such is the spirit of India. 

All, or nearly all, the Indian troops in Egypt belonged, 
therefore, to the native Indian Army or the Imperial Service 
Corps. And it is a noteworthy fact that, of all the Overseas 
Empire, India was first in the field, an honour not unworthy 
of the great training ground and nursery of such a large portion 
of the British Army. Before going to Egypt, I had seen the 
Indian troops in France, where their landing was truly one of 
the most picturesque and historical events of the war. It 
greatly impressed French opinion to know that India was 
instantly ready to play her part. And it was, indeed, impres- 
sive to think that that great country, which we but dimly 
realise even to-day, was ready with that placid, yet stern 
Eastern devotion, to help another civilisation. Silent men, 
those soldiers, they seemed to typify so well that vast land 
lying to the south of the Himalayas, that strange, fascinating 
land with its cities which can be easily visualised, but with its 
deeps on deeps of countryside, but faintly imagined, where 
the patient ryots toil as they have toiled through the ages, 
imbibing from wonderful religions that eternal patience which 
is the bedrock of their lives—that vast and many-peopled 
land, radiant to the imagination with its fascination and 
appealing mystery, its ancient civilisations, its stupendous 
story out-rivalling all the history of our own Continent, with 
its chivalry, its flowers of thought from those of Asoka’s lost 
language to the strange and stirring beauty and the haunting 
charm of Tagore’s, its myriad peoples, differing so much in 
race and tongue and faith, its Imperial majesty. Sometimes 
we doubted it, for the modern has a strong dose of the philo- 
sophy of doubt, as we sometimes doubted ourselves ; sometimes 
our hold there has been regarded as something unreal in its 
weakness, only likely to last till, before some great world 
disturbance, it snapped and ended. We English there were 
but ‘“‘ a white speck of foam on a dark and thunderous ocean,” 
it was rhetorically said at times. Yet at the first breath of 
our Imperial danger we found India with us to a man. In 
her astounding unity she bade us lay aside our doubts, bade 
us lay them aside as she laid apart whatever was within her 
borders of discontent. From north to south, from far Nepaul 
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to the river lands of the Punjab, the stupendous land sent her 
warriors forth. Nay, more. Even in dim Tibet, but faintly 
lighted to our knowledge by the words of some explorers and 
the raid of a punitive expedition, from the only really closed 
land of the world came surprisingly the same evidence of 
friendship. Tibet offered a thousand men! That was a 
wonderful tribute to us. And even now throughout that 
land, in all the rock-enthroned monasteries, mysterious homes 
of strange religion, monks drone their prayers for our success. 

The Indian troops went through a course of severe training 
in the desert and trench work was carried out as though it 
had been at the front in Europe. They strongly fortified a 
long length of the canal, did desert marches and generally 
trained themselves to new conditions. They were a smart lot 
of men; they brought their lore from mountains and plains 
and applied it to desert warfare. They brought all their 
equipment from India, even to the extent of their firewood. 
Their hospitals were particularly well arranged and super- 
vised and the health of the troops was magnificent. Indeed, 
on one occasion when I asked what the illnesses of the troops 
mainly were, I was told that the great majority of the patients, 
not a very large number, suffered from injuries received in 
playing football ! 

Men of the Empire! They came from such outlandish 
places, yet it was seldom difficult to find a mutually interesting 
link with the Homeland. ‘‘ Why,” said an Australian officer 
to me one day when we were talking of places at home, ‘“‘ then 
T used to live within a hundred yards of your brother’s house ! ”’ 
Among the New Zealanders I discovered a captain who had 
gone with Kitchener to Khartum and whose chief companion 
is one of my best friends. Nearly the first New Zealander 
whom I met had once been a doctor in my native town. Going 
through the camps one often heard a familiar accent, or some 
one would be betrayed by the pronunciation of a word, and 
then time and distance would fall away before reminiscence 
and anecdote. The mark of the Motherland is deep upon 
those men, for the new lands are not yet far away from her 
in memory. And they still call old England ‘* home.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE BATTLE OF THE SUEZ CANAL 


“For ye shall not here prevail though ye were ten times so many.” — 
Sir THomas Matory. 


The problem of an invasion—The desert and water—The first skirmish— 
Coming of the Turks—Crossing the desert—The defending force— 
Where the battle was fought—The night of the battle—The attempts 
to cross the canal—Daylight and failure—The retreat begins—The 
fight of the 4th—On the right and left—The casualties—An answer 
to criticism. 


‘** A successFuUL Turkish attack on Egypt would be a stab in 
England’s heart.” 

So declared Marshal von der Goltz late in December 1914, 
when Djemal Pasha, ex-Minister of the Turkish Marine, was 
busy gathering his forces together in Syria for the purpose of 
the much-advertised and extremely foolhardy attempt to invade 
Egypt across the bitter desert, one hundred and fifty miles 
broad, stretching between the green of southern Palestine and 
the Suez Canal. Just about that time, I had received per- 
mission from General Sir John Maxwell to pay a visit to the 
canal region and I was able to see something of that nomads’ 
land, hard, treeless, salt, Nature’s miles upon miles of earth- 
works beyond the canal. 

It was there, between the green ribbon of the Suez Canal, 
threading its fertile way through the blinding, yellow glare of 
the parched sands, that one realised vividly what desert warfare 
nieant. It brought up in the mind again the stories, read long 
ago, of the desperate desert rush to within sight of Khartum, 
of the star-guided march to battle at Tel-el-Kebr, of Kitchener’s 
slow and methodical progress, years after, to the long-abandoned 
goal, of all the desert warfare we have waged by the lordly 
Nile’s ochreous stretches—recalled all those heroic pictures and 
retouched them with living and vivid colours. Imagine the 
softest, loosest, driest seaside sand, more than boot-deep, and 
a pitiless sun overhead; picture to yourself a land like that 
stretching away in front as far as the eye carries vision, with, 
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here and there, half incinerated rocks barring the way; at 
brief intervals are great sand-drifts almost knee-deep. A 
breeze is not welcome as bringing coolness; it is unwelcome 
because it throws up faint clouds of fine, penetrating sand which 
makes eyes and throat smart. One hundred and fifty miles 
of that sort of bulwark is the tremendous barrier which Nature 
has imposed between Asia and Africa. If you can imagine a 
desert, hot and suffocating, from London to Crewe, then you 
will have some idea of the dreary wilderness across which the 

ermans had to drive a Turkish army in order to reach the 
outskirts of Egypt proper. Few and far between are the wells; 
water is scarce; the region is almost devoid of vegetation, and 
I shall never forget my tramp on the outskirts of that dusty 
hot-house, where the eye, ever and anon, is only too glad to 
rest on an occasional dull green shrub which has somehow found 
life and a roothold in the waste. 

In front of me were soldiers manceuvring in the desert. 
I could see thin lines of men being thrown out across the glare 
of the sands towards sandy hillocks and rocky mounds. How 
easily they mixed with the waste! They were lost to sight as 
quickly as a skylark in a bright sky. They ran and spread 
out; a tiny mound of sand took one into cover safely; another 
disappeared behind a rock; a third melted out of sight in the 
neighbourhood of a stunted shrub. Soon the desert swallowed 
them all up and the keenest eye was at a loss to know where 
they had gone. The sands, so seemingly flat, had concealed 
them as effectively as they would have been—they were Indians 
—in their native fastnesses. There, out in the drab vastness, 
the realisation came quick of what the problem was which 
faced the Turks and their German masters in their task of 
reaching Egypt across that pitiless ocean of sand. You looked 
back and noted the refreshing greenness of palm trees in the 
distance or a stretch of the green which is Egypt. It is water 
that has made Egypt; out in the desert water is the first, the 
great problem. A caravan thinks of water above everything. 
What of anarmy? The campaign which the Turks attempted, 
then, was governed chiefly by one consideration—the supply of 
water. Warfare in the desert east of the canal must be warfare 
with water; it is also warfare for water. An army coming out 
of the East towards Egypt could, of course, carry enough water 
to serve for the march westwards towards the canal, and 
perhaps a little in addition to help it back to water again. 
En route it might be able to replenish supplies to a small extent. 

But such an army, without a railway behind it and carrying 
all its supplies with it, had to begin its decisive battle when 
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its water supply was running out and when there was behind it 
a stretch of a hundred and fifty miles of almost waterless desert. 
The nearest water would be that on the other side of the canal, 
and between it and that water, in this case, were the Empire 
forces guarding Egypt. The invaders, therefore, had to begin 
their battle at once; even a momentary check would be fatal 
to its success. It was impossible to stay before the canal for 
any length of time; success had to be immediate or failure 
would be complete. What Djemal Pasha had to do when he 
had crossed the desert was to get over the canal within forty- 
eight hours at the most. The result of the venture, then, was 
not to hang long in the balance. The Turk commander was, 
indeed, favoured by a comparatively heavy rainfall over the 
Palestine side of the desert just before his army started, and 
water in the ‘‘ wadies ”’? was much more plentiful than it had 
been for many years. It was a piece of luck, yet it was not 
sufficient. It enabled him to bring a little more water up to 
the canal, and all that that served him was to allow him to 
remain there a little longer, but not long enough to benefit him 
in any way. 

It was on November 20th, 1914, that the first brush of the 
campaign took place. On that day Captain Chope, of the 
Bikanir Camel Corps, came into touch with the enemy. He 
had a force of forty men with him, twenty men of the famous 
Bikanir Camelry and a like number of the Coastguard Camelry. 
Patrolling between Bir-el-Nuss and Katia he had, early in the 
morning, pushed on ahead to get into touch with the second 
part of his force, which had encamped on the previous night 
half a mile ahead of the spot where he and his men had rested. 
He discovered, however, that the coastguards had disappeared, 
numerous tracks pointing to their having gone eastward. 
Captain Chope therefore continued his advance and in about 
an hour saw in front a score or so of white camels which he took 
to be those of the coastguard force—the coastguard camels 
are white. They approached, but, when within a couple of 
score of yards, the men riding them opened fire. The fire was 
immediately and so effectively returned that nearly all the 
enemy were killed. They had obviously captured the coast- 
guards and were using their camels. Another party of the 
enemy then appeared on the scene and they, too, were wiped 
out. Captain Chope continued his march towards Katia but 
soon found himself attacked in some force. About three 
hundred horsemen tried to outflank his tiny force on both 
right and left. He retired, halting to pour volleys into the 
enemy, who were eventually beaten off, and Captain Chope was 
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able to return to his support. The losses were heavy, consider- 
ing the size of the foree engaged—two officers and twelve men 
killed and three men wounded. 

The enemy were, of course, not Turks but Bedouins, but the 
fight greatly increased the interest taken in Egypt in the Turkish 
plans which were so well advertised. The experts disagreed, 
as usual, some thinking that the Turks would obtain sufficient 
Arab help to make the task of crossing the desert an easier one, 
others believing that the Turks, being unable to obtain that 
assistance, would not come. They did not obtain that help to 
any degree, but they came. On January 7th an official com- 
muniqué stated: ‘‘ The Turkish Government, inspired by its 
German advisers, has determined to attempt to march an army 
across the desert against the canal.” 


We had not Jong to wait for signs that the Turks had so 
determined. On January 26th a British patrol engaged a body 
of the enemy which came from the east towards Kantara— 
Turks this time. They opened fire with mountain guns at a 
considerable range and the British patrol replied with rifle and 
machine-gun fire. The enemy showed no disposition to come 
to close quarters but, nevertheless, fairly heavy losses were 
observed to have been inflicted on them. Our casualties were 
one officer and four men slightly wounded, all of the Indian 
Army. Small bodies of the enemy were also secn later on the 
same day at various other points, but they did not come into 
touch with our forces. 

At this time the Turks’ advance forces were occupying 
Katia, twenty-five miles east of Kantara, with outposts at 
Bir-el-Dueidar, a point a dozen miles nearer to the canal. 
They were also at Moya Hareb, twenty-five miles due east 
of the Bitter Lakes. A third post was at Bir Mabeiuk, ten 
miles east of Suez, while there was a small post at Tor, well 
down the Gulf of Suez. Early on the 29th a British post east 
of Kantara came into touch with a force of the enemy which 
had moved out from Bir-el-Dueidar. The enemy was beaten 
off, leaving four dead, including an infantry officer. Our 
losses were one Indian officer and one Indian soldier killed and 
five wounded. 

While these preliminaries were taking place, Djemal was 
bringing his army across the desert. From the frontier to the 
canal there are three possible routes. The most northerly 
leads from El! Arish along the coast via Katia to Kantara. This 
was the route taken by Napoleon’s forces on their retirement 
from Egypt; it is the famous caravan route and was once one 
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of the greatest high-roads of the Old World. It has been used 
by, in addition to the French, the armies of the Egyptians, 
Assyrians, Persians, Greeks, Romans and Arabs. The middle 
route is up the ‘“‘ Wadi” (or watercourse) el Arish and then 
across the desert from a point east of the Bitter Lakes. The 
southerly route is from Tabah, at the head of the Gulf of Akaba, 
directly west to Suez. It skirts the mountains of Sinai in the 
distance and was the route of the Exodus. It is also the 
pilgrim route which connects Egypt with Mecca and other 
places. In olden days, it is certain, all three routes were 
better provided with wells than they are after ten centuries of 
desiccation from which even Father Nile has suffered. 

Djemal Pasha sent the greater part of his advance forces by 
the middle route, certainly a wise decision. Along the northern 
road only a comparatively small force was sent, while odds and 
ends of various kinds came west from Nakhl and appeared 
eventually before Suez. The aim of the commander of the 
army of attack was to demonstrate with the forces sent by the 
northern and southern routes, while he attacked in force with 
his main body about the centre of the hundred miles of British 
front. The length of the canal to be defended had been re- 
duced some time previously, by about a third, by flooding a 
large tract of desert on the eastern side of the canal as far south 
as to Kantara. This was done by cutting the canal bank. 
This vastly important Empire gateway was defended by a 
fine Imperial force, to which I have already referred. The 
road to the East was guarded by the men of the East—and the 
guard was modestly termed ‘“‘ Canal Defences’?! Among its 
defenders were numbered three great Indian races and with 
them were soldiers of the new Egyptian Protectorate. British 
Territorial artillery were there too—that branch of our army 
about which people in those dim ages before the war had their 
doubts. Now they have none. The New Zealanders and the 
Australians, on their way to sterner tasks, were also repre- 
sented, the whole making the most varied and representative 
force which had ever up to that time stood in battle line. 

The scene of the battle of February 2nd—3rd must be familiar 
to those who have passed through the Suez Canal. Eastward- 
bound liners passing pretty Ismailia—a little piece of France 
set down picturesquely by the canal—soon steam out of Lake 
Timsah and into the canal again. As the ship does so, pas- 
sengers observe, standing out prominently on an eminence, 
the tomb of the Moslem saint, Sheikh Hanedik. Rourtd about 
are strewn remains of temples ruined by time. A tall flagstaff 
marks the signal station of Toussoum. From there a pleasing 
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belt of fir trees spreads along the western bank of the cana! to 
beyond Serapeum. The west bank is high, but, opposite, the 
glaring leagues of sand slope gently down to the water’s edge 
and there is nothing to rest the eye upon but some low scrub. 
The distance between Toussoum and Serapeum is about two 
miles and a half, and it was at this particular point on the canal 
front that the Turks launched their main attack in the dark 
hours of the early morning of February 3rd. The actual point 
at which the Turks attempted to cross the canal is just that at 
which the traveller will notice, on the eastern bank, the distance 
post bearing the figures 48 over 8. By deciding to launch their 
main attack at this point, the Germans and Turks showed their 
excellent knowledge of the geographical features of the canal 
region, for this was the spot undoubtedly best suited for their 
purpose. As I have said, the bank here slopes down to the 
water’s edge. It was, therefore, an ideal spot at which to 
launch pontoons. The ground immediately in the rear is well 
suited for the protection of covering parties, with its hillocks 
and belts of scrub. But there is still more to recommend the 
choice. Beyond the waterway runs the sweet water canal, 
naturally one of the immediate objectives of the enemy. Less 
than a couple of miles to the westward, too, is the railway line 
running from Suez to Ismailia, with the important junction of 
Nefiche some half a dozen miles away. 

Djemal’s plan looked, therefore, an excellent one in theory. 
But if the Turkish commander had any intelligence officers 
at work, they were certainly very badly informed, for he was 
evidently in almost complete ignorance of the strength of the 
canal defences. At the particular spot which he chose to attack 
the high banks on the western side of the waterway enabled the 
defenders to set across the Turks’ path a veritable fortress. 
The high banks had strong trenches on the top. Artillery 
guarded the flanks of the Toussoum-Serapeum line, and maxim 
guns peeped out of the trenches at short intervals. Behind, 
the trees furnished excellent protection. Even if the Turkish 
commander had succeeded in getting across, he would have found 
a stern piece of work awaiting him in the open, with both his 
flanks threatened by formidable forces. 

For some days before the attack was delivered the British 
knew of the whereabouts of the enemy. Our patrols were out 
daily on the low range of hills about seven miles to the east of 
this portion of the canal and had located the enemy in force 
at Khativab-el-Kheil. From that place the Turkish patrols 
issued forth at brief intervals to spy out the land. On the 2nd 
an advance party of Djemal’s forces approached near enough 
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to our centre to come into contact with our forces and an 
artillery and rifle duel took place ina sandstorm. Our casualties 
were only six, a figure out of all proportion to the amount of 
gun and rifle ammunition which the enemy expended. In the 
evening the sandstorm gave way to the bright twilight of the 
desert and the watchers on the western bank could plainly see 
a long transport line coming down the hiill-sides. In front of 
it were eight companies of infantry and behind came an 
additional four. Darkness prevented anything more being 
seen, 

The Turks’ final move forward appears to have begun at 
six o’clock in the evening. Just then, when it was getting dark, 
the British patrols between Toussoum and Serapeum posts, on 
the east side of the canal, were always withdrawn, so that any 
one seen in that space belonged to the enemy’s forces. Through- 
out the night the Turks moved forward to this point. During 
the hours of darkness the defending force was waiting and alert. 
Across the moon heavy clouds passed, making the night one of 
inky darkness and highly favourable for the desperate enter- 
prise of the misguided foe. For hours a deep quiet was over all, 
broken only now and again by the barking of pariah dogs. 
Till three o’clock the stillness held and then ‘the exciting, eerie 
silence was broken from across the canal by commands, harshly 
uttered, followed by exhortations such as: ‘‘ We can die but 
once,” ‘* Let us die for the Faith,” and so on. Silence again 
for about twenty minutes, and then a pale streak of moonlight 
revealed the enemy at work, sliding pontoons down into the 
water. Five boats were launched and three of them were 
rapidly filled with riflemen. Some other soldiers jumped into 
the water, just as the boats pushed off, in order to try and swim 
across, the object being, of course, to secure a footing on the 
opposite bank as a bridge-head. 

Then the slightly moonlit water of the canal was illuminated 
and the darkness of the night cut by a tremendous flash of rifle 
and machine-gun fire; the sharp noise rent the air. Three of 
the boats were instantly riddled and sank with their loads of 
wounded and dead men. Two of the pontoons touched the 
western bank—the canal is not broad at this point. The crew 
of one of them, with extraordinary bravery, charged up the 
steep bank almost to the muzzles of the defending rifles and 
machine-guns. Not a man reached the top; every one was 
killed. The remaining boatload of men, seeing this, jumped 
ashore, and under the steep bank’s shelter, dug themselves in. 
About half of them were killed and the remainder hung on 
to their precarious position till morning, when they gave 
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themselves up. They carried no trench-making tools and were 
forced to dig with their hands. This first episode of the attack 
was over in but a few seconds. In its short, grim length was 
the indication of the result of the whole mad enterprise. 

While this effort was being carried out, a brigade of the 
enemy’s force advanced and entrenched itself some distance 
in front of the space between Toussoum and Serapeum posts. 
In front the bridging parties and their supports had moved 
forward. The entrenched brigade endeavoured to attract the 
attention of the defending forces by directing a fairly heavy 
fire on the two posts and on the western bank. The supports 
entrenched themselves in the low scrub close up to the water. 
This force had three machine-guns with it and with these fire 
was opened across the canal. Under this covering fire the 
pontoon carriers began the serious part of their desperate work. 
Twenty-four pontoons (galvanised iron boats, sixteen or 
seventeen feet long and weighing between eight and nine 
hundredweights each) were carried forward, upside down, each 
by thirty men, to the water’s edge. These boats, eighteen of 
which, riddled and torn by shell and rifle fire, were eventually 
captured, had, judging by their smooth-worn keels, been hauled 
all the way across the desert. Nearer and nearer to the water 
they came under heayy fire; one after another fell to the 
ground, pinning down dead and wounded men. Though the 
hot fire was decimating the carrying parties, still they came on 
with stolid heroism. Few boats reached the water; those that 
did were instantly riddled and sunk. Again and again, from 
the shelter of hillock and scrub, the carriers and their pontoons 
came on; again and again men rushed from cover to the fallen 
boats to endeavour to carry them forward. But it was impos- 
sible to make the slightest progress under the terrible hail of 
lead from the opposite bank. And this was the part of the 
affair on which the success of the whole effort depended ! 

At last, with the first streak of dawn, the enemy forces close 
up to the canal were so seriously reduced that it was impossible 
for them to do any more. As the light increased, so it became 
dangerous for any of them to be seen. The two or three 
hundred left out of the bridging parties and their supports, 
which at first must have amounted to about a thousand men, 
had dug themselves in very deeply and with the light they began 
to snipe the positions on the western bank. The brigade 
entrenched behind then kept up a fairly strong fire well into the 
morning, but nothing further was attempted in the way of 
attack. The main body of the enemy, some twelve or fourteen 
thousand men, which lay in the undulating desert about a 
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couple of miles from the canal, remained quite inactive, only 
its guns, four 18-pounders, giving evidence of their exist- 
ence. The Turks were, indeed, not badly armed with artillery, 
considering the region over which they had advanced. Be- 
sides the four just mentioned, immediately in front of the 
Toussoum-Serapeum line, several others were posted about 
three thousand yards to the north-east of Toussoum. It was 
believed that at least two of these were 15-centimetre guns 
brought across the desert some time before the advance and 
buried within a short distance of the canal—proof that the 
Germans had long before prepared for this attack on Egypt. 
From the two positions the artillerymen, evidently Germans, 
directed a searching fire against the British position between 
Toussoum and Serapeum during the morning. The direction 
was good, but the ranging very much at fault. The shells 
nearly all passed harmlessly over the camps behind the canal 
bank. Even Toussoum signal station, a conspicuous enough 
mark, was only, as I saw afterwards, but slightly bespattered 
with shrapnel bullets and the high explosive shells lost them- 
selves in the sand well out of the way of doing any mischief. 

Daylight enabled the British to pick out accurately the 
positions of the enemy. Batteries at either end of the line 
got to work—Territorial and Egyptian. Into the waterside 
trenches a hot fire was poured. From Toussoum Post, about 
this time, a force was pushed forward to attack some Turkish 
trenches, the occupants of which, in greatly reduced numbers, 
eventually surrendered. At the other end of the line some work 
was being done, too. The Turks were convinced towards 
midday that they had failed, and, to endeavour to extricate 
the remnants of the bridging parties and their supports, threw 
forward a faint-hearted attack towards Serapeum Post. But 
the enemy met with such a heavy fire that it was impossible 
to come closer than about twelve hundred yards of our advanced 
lines on the other side of the waterway. While the Turks were 
attacking there, our artillery was making excellent practice, 
its fire being directed by an officer in a swaying, precarious 
position on the top of a slender tree. The British from Serapeum 
Post, with reinforcements from the opposite side of the canal, 
then counter attacked, advancing about a thousand yards to 
a commanding position from which the main body of the 
Turks came under fire, before which they began a hurried 
retreat across the rough ground to the shelter of the hills 
beyond. 

The expected had happened; the much-vaunted attack 
on Egypt had failed; the attempted “‘ stab in England’s heart ” 
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had been foiled in the most thorough manner. Djemal stayed 
for a while well out in the desert to see if the British would 
come out after him, but before darkness sct in he must have 
known that there was nothing for him and his sadly reduced, 
beaten legions but the bitter desert again. 

The remainder of the day, the 3rd, passed without incident 
on the Toussoum-Serapeum part of the front, but during the 
night fairly heavy sniping was kept up from the eastern bank. 
It came from the party—the remains of the bridging parties 
and their supports—which could not extricate itself and which 
the Turkish commander had been compelled to leave to its 
fate. The men had employed their time in digging themselves 
in very deeply and a party sent out from Serapeum Post against 
them could make no progress. A warship came on the scene 
and shelled the position, but the trenches were too deep for the 
fire to be very effective. Then the attacking party on the 
other side of the canal was reinforced and advanced on the 
Turkish left. It poured an enfilading fire into the trenches and 
did so much execution that the white flag was soon hoisted. 
That was the end of the fight on this part of the line. 

While the fighting was going on between Toussoum and 
Serapeum, feints had been made towards Ismailia and Kantara. 
At the former place the people were aroused early in the morning 
by a salvo from one of the battleships on the lake; Turkish 
artillery also came into action, firing towards the town. Late 
in the forenoon of the 8rd the enemy’s guns succeeded in hitting 
H.M.S. Hardinge twice with 6-inch shells, while they also 
struck two of the merchantmen on the lake as well as a gun- 
boat. The Turks and one of the battleships engaged in a long- 
range duel, and whatever the effect of our fire on the hostile 
artillery, it certainly held off the Turkish infantry, which was 
kept at a distance of about a mile from our formidable position 
at Ismailia Ferry. Here the Indian troops were in action and 
they behaved splendidly. The Turks definitely retired from in 
front of this part of the line during the afternoon of the 3rd. 
Something of the same kind happened at Kantara. The enemy 
advanced during the darkness just about the time the bridging 
parties were being decimated farther south. Here the attack 
was conducted with a good display of courage, but nothing 
could be achieved in face of the wire entanglements by which 
the British position was protected. The marshy condition of 
the ground at this spot, near the outskirts of the flooded area 
of desert, was another obstacle, so that even a feint was difficult. 
The enemy could get no nearer than just sufficiently far to 
come under the fire of our most advanced lines. 
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When the whole business was ended only pathetic traces 
were to be scen of the presence of the Turks, of their desperate 
and, this is generally admitted, gallant fight. As the ships 
passed through the canal—navigation had never been inter- 
rupted—on the 4th, their passengers could sce here and there 
on the far side of it clusters of sandy mounds. They marked 
the graves of the soldiers who formed the front line in the 
doomed attack. One of them was over the burial-place of a 
German officer, Major von dem Hagen, who was killed during 
the battle. After the fight some British officers crossed the 
canal and erected a cross, made out of a Turkish oar, over his 
resting-place. This officer carried, in a khaki wallet, a large 
white flag so made that it could be fitted on to a sword or rifle. 
Whether he intended to play the white flag trick or not cannot, 
of course, be definitely stated. It is characteristic, however, 
of the chivalry of British officers towards their foes that those 
to whom I spoke about it were more ready to accept the ex- 
planation that he carried it for use in guiding his men in night 
marches across the desert. 

All things considered, we purchased our crushing triumph 
at extraordinarily low cost. Our killed and wounded amounted 
to only one hundred and ten. On the other hand, the Turks 
suffered terribly. We buried at least six hundred of their dead 
and there were signs that they carried off a great number more. 
It will certainly be no exaggeration to say that the enemy lost 
in killed alone a thousand men. The wounded must have 
totalled three thousand at least, and one can picture how the 
presence of so many wounded men with the retreating army 
added to the horrors of the homeward tramp across the hot 
desert. Djemal Pasha lost, then, about 25 per cent. of his total 
force. 

Two things may honestly be said for the Turks. They 
accomplished no mean feat in coming across the desert with the 
artillery they brought and all the pontoons and bridging 
material. In the second place, they fought very courageously 
in the face of practically impregnable positions. One of the 
British officers in conversation with me at Toussoum paid them 
a generous tribute in saying that he did not think any troops 
could have fought better and that they must be called very 
brave men. But they paid dearly for the faulty information 
of their leaders, who must have completely under-estimated 
our strength and preparedness, and who were foolish enough to 
believe that they would receive help from sympathisers in 
Egypt. The soldiers were buoyed up with the usual description 
of German tales. Suez was said to be in the hands of the Turks 
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—indeed, Jerusalem was lavishly beflagged some time before 
in honour of that ““event”! If warships were seen in the 
canal, then the Turkish soldiers need have no fear, for they 
would be German warships and would assist in the attack ! 
And soon. But the great surprise for the enemy was our degree 
of readiness. ‘“‘ Ah, vous étes préts!’’ was the exclamation 
of a captured Turkish officer. Evidently we were not expected 
to be so. Several hundreds of prisoners were taken. The men 
did not complain much, but the officers were very down- 
hearted. The ordinary soldiers were in fairly good condition; 
their rations consisted of hard, desert-baked biscuits which 
had something like the consistency of reinforced concrete ! 
Their uniforms were poor. 

The fighting provided opportunities for heroism. One of 
the fine figures of the battle was Pilot Carew of H.M.S. Hardinge. 
His vessel, as I have said, came under heavy fire, and Carew was 
severely wounded in leg and arm. He would not, however, 
leave his post, though suffering terribly. ‘‘ Bring a chair and 
prop me up,” he said to one of the crew, and, turning to an 
officer, added: ‘‘I am going to see you through this.” He 
had, however, to be taken below and later it was found neces- 
sary to amputate his leg. Happily he was soon well again. 
A feature of the fight pleasant to record was the splendid 
behaviour of the Territorial forces engaged. They were not 
there in very great numbers, but during the heaviest part of 
the fighting they acquitted themselves in gallant style. Else- 
where, and under far more trying and dangerous circumstances, 
they added fine lustre to their name and renown to British 
arms. Their baptism of fire on the canal showed that they were 
soldiers of whom their Homeland might well be proud. The 
Egyptian artillery was highly praised, too, by the officers who 
saw it at work, and the men well deserved the congratulations 
which they received a few days later from their Sultan. The 
northern part of the line was held by detachments of New 
Zealanders and Australians and, though they had not a great 
deal to do, it was interesting to see those fine troops from under 
the Southern Cross ready, in their splendid enthusiasm, for 
battle, an enthusiasm which has since won for them undying 
fame on Gallipoli Peninsula. 

The censorship in Egypt, as elsewhere, had its vagaries, 
though it is only common fairness to add, and [ say it with 
pleasure, that the Special Correspondents were treated with 
the utmost courtesy by General Maxwell and all his officers 
with whom we came in contact during our stay in Egypt, by 
the members of the Intelligence Department and by the censors 
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themselves. Rules there were certainly made which were 
unnecessarily crippling as far as our work was concerned, and 
which might, with advantage, have been considerably relaxed. 
One Correspondent was allowed to telegraph his description 
of the Battle of the Suez Canal while that privilege was denied 
to all the others. Then, while official despatches praised the 
valour of certain units by name, we were not allowed to refer to 
them or to their fine behaviour. The public, the tremendous 
public of our wide Empire, nearly entirely represented by the 
forces of the ‘‘ Canal Defences,” would certainly never have 
“‘ realised ’’ this part of the war from official communiqués. 
Criticism with regard to the battle was not wanting either 
in England or in Egypt. I have often heard it asked why such 
a strong British force permitted the Turks to get away with 
their heavy guns and why no determined effort was made to 
follow up the retreating enemy. No battle, I suppose, ever 
quite satisfied those who had nothing to do with the conduct 
of it. But it can easily be shown that General Maxwell’s plans 
were the best for the occasion and that they were carried out 
by General Wilson and his staff on the canal—and, in par- 
ticular, the staff of the 22nd Indian Brigade which bore the 
brunt of the fighting between Toussoum and Serapeum—in the 
most brilliant manner possible, in a way which is really not 
open to the slightest criticism. As I have already pointed 
out, a fairly strong body of Turks still remained very strongly 
entrenched on the eastern bank where the attempt to cross was 
made when the main body of Djemal’s defeated soldiery was 
retreating towards the shelter of the distant hills. All through 
the night they sniped the British position and there was nothing 
to tell the British commander that that party was not holding 
that position to facilitate another attack in some force during 
the night of the 8rd. That there was ground for the belief was 
shown by the fact that, although all the pontoons brought down 
to the water’s edge had been smashcd into uselessness, there were 
still others with the main body last seen but a couple of miles 
from the canal. The first duty of the forces between Toussoum 
and Serapeum was to deal with the entrenched force, a force of 
two or three hundred men, whose position was an extremely 
strong one. And very effectively it was dealt with on the 
morning of the 4th. It is obvious that, while this piece of 
work had to be carried out, it was imperative that there should 
be no advance from that part of the line. As a matter of fact, 
it was never part of the British plan to undertake an advance 
into the desert. The intention was to drive the Turks back 
from the canal, and this plan was carried out with a thoroughness 
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beyond all anticipation. The main Turkish attack was not 
expected in that quarter; the Brigadier of the 22nd Brigade 
—who was the youngest brigadier on the canal and who 
commanded a new brigade—had to deal with an unexpected 
situation, and he handled it with a skill and ready resource 
which must win for him a very large share of the credit for the 
victory, and which also wins for his energetic brigade-major, 
a soldier of wide African experience, praise of the highest kind. 

Consider, too, the actual position involved in a decision to 
follow up the retreating Turks. To have attempted to cut 
them off or to force them to fight a rearguard action would have 
meant the transporting of a considerable force to the other 
side of the canal at Ismailia Ferry and a long and hurried 
desert march to make up with the enemy. When the way was 
clear for that, it would have been beyond the powers of infantry, 
and the available cavalry was not sufficient to deal with a force 
numbering at least ten thousand, of which several thousands 
were cavalry and camelry. A raid into the desert from the 
eastern side of Ismailia Ferry was not possible at the time when 
it would have been of use; when it was possible it was no longer 
of use at all. In front of the ferry was a force of five thousand 
Turks who had with them two 6-inch guns and two 15-pounders. 
They were moving along comparatively easy ground, while the 
British in their pursuit would have to have crossed rough ground 
and on a front of several miles. In addition to that, and most 
important of all considerations, was the discovery that at the 
point where Djemal probably made his temporary head- 
quarters, some six or seven miles to the east of the canal, the 
Turks had spent some considerable time in preparing entrench- 
ments and gun positions. In that position the enemy waited 
till the 5th, evidently expecting that a pursuing force would 
come out and walk into the trap, for any one who has inspected 
such a position in the desert, as I have on several occasions, 
knows that it is not wholly visible until the attacking force is 
very close up to it. We could not have driven the enemy 
much more effectively from that position than did lack of water 
and food in the end. After the defeat of the Turkish com- 
mander’s plan to cross the canal had been effected so thoroughly, 
his only chance to alter the balance in his favour was to draw 
the British out into the desert where he would have had, at 
least, a better chance in his prepared position. We all know 
that rule in warfare: not to do what the enemy wants you to 
do; and the British adhered to that very excellent advice. It 
had always been maintained that the desert was our powerful 
ally and Djemal’s most powerful foe. So it turned out, and it 
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was in a deplorable condition that his expedition arrived back 
in Palestine, according to the statements of German officers who 
were with the force. The desert had obstacles for us, and it 
was the highest wisdom, surely, not to be drawn out against 
them. There I may leave the matter. 

Little skirmishes took place at a later date at different 
places, but they were without great importance. Reckoning 
all the casualties in the major and minor operations, it was at 
a cost of under two hundred men killed and wounded that we 
smashed the Turks’ hopes of renewed dominion in the Land of 
the Pharaohs, where they left no beneficial results for something 
like four hundred years of dominion and suzerainty, and at 
the same time we disposed of German dreams of spreading their 
modern Kultur along the Valley of the Nile. 

An official communiqué had a passage which most admirably 
summed up the result of the great adventure. ‘“ The invasion 
of Egypt,” it stated, “‘ has only taken the form of Turkish 
prisoners being brought to Cairo.’’ 


CHAPTER IX 


TURKEY AND THE DARDANELLES 


“Know 
How far high failure leaps the bounds 
Of low successes.” 
Lewis Morris. 


‘©The sea was hell and the shore was hell, 
With mine, entanglement, shrapnel and shell, 
But they stormed the heights as Australians should, 
And they fought and died as we knew they would, 
Knew they would— 
Knew they would ; 
And they fought and died as we knew they would.” 
Henry Lawson. 


Turkey enters the war—Civilisation’s opportunity—The Turks’ banish- 
ment from Europe not enough—The problem of Turkey in Asia— 
The events that led to war—History and the Dardanelles—The 
opening of the Gallipoli campaign—The landings at the five beaches 
—The feat of the Australians and New Zealanders—The operations 
as a spectacle—On classic ground—An heroic failure. 


Tue entry of Turkey into the Great War is now, as the first 
part of this chapter is written, an event more than a year old. 
It is somewhat difficult to think so, so greatly does the war 
appear to spread out the measures of time; it was, in itself, a 
highly important event, and though it has been overshadowed 
by tremendous happenings and will have to compete in our 
memories with past and future episodes of stupendous magni- 
tude, the action of the chiefs of Ottoman militarism in adding 
Turkey to the tally of combatant nations will certainly be 
regarded by the historian, who can survey the whole period 
of the war and the results of the struggle, as one of the most 
far-reaching events of the extraordinary epoch we have lived 
to see. If the war ends as it ought to, he will judge, I think, 
that it was well that the Ottoman Empire did enter the war. 
The wiping out of German militarism and all that it stands for 
can scarcely be a greater benefit to humanity than the bringing 
to an end, in Europe as well as in Asia, of Turkish misrule. 
If the two tasks can be accomplished together, the nations 
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fighting for liberty and freedom will indeed have reaped the full 
harvest; they will not only have freed themselves from a very 
terrible menace, but they will have released from a tyranny 
infinitely more hideous than that of the modern Hun the re- 
mainder of those lands which are the common cradle from which 
they arose. Most people to-day have a fair idea of what Prussian 
military domination signifies and would signify if not crushed; 
very few have a real knowledge of what Ottoman military 
despotism really means and has meant. 

Take just the most rapid glance across the pages of world 
history. By militarism, the gospel of force against which we 
are fighting, the rule of the Ottoman was fixed on the vast area 
of land we know as Asia Minor, on Syria, on North Africa and 
on a great part of south-eastern Europe, the “‘ Near Kast.” 
Nowhere did it accomplish anything but wrong; ancient 
civilisations were scorched before it; it has given the world no 
literature, no art; countries once wealthy, fertile and beautiful, 
became forgotten regions, poverty-stricken, wasted; culture 
simply ceased to exist; the great lands of old which nursed 
civilisation were withered and left with little but the memory 
of their great past; the people everywhere were hideously 
oppressed. In Europe, Slavs, Greeks, Bulgars, Rumans were 
massacred and maltreated; their lands were laid waste; their 
aspirations towards freedom were looked upon as the worst 
of crimes; they were denied the least vestige of liberty. 
Through all the ages of agony, however, those races kept most 
tenaciously to their faith, held to their courage and their hope. 
They kept their souls, and, in the end, Serbs, Greeks, Bulgars 
and Rumans won their freedom. Part of Thrace and all 
Macedonia were wrenched from their oppressors as the result 
of the First Balkan War. So the Turk has not even gone from 
our Continent; for that Christian, quarrelling Europe has her- 
self to blame. Had Turkey not joined in the war, she would, 
most certainly, have been more firmly fixed than ever in posses- 
sion of the territory in Europe which she was left with at the 
conclusion of the two Balkan struggles. In that territory are 
two great cities—Constantinople and Adrianople—both carry- 
ing the names of famous Roman Emperors, one of them having 
what was once one of the greatest Christian churches in the 
world, if not the greatest—the Agia Sofia. 

Bundling the Turk “bag and baggage” out of Europe is 
but a fraction of a duty which civilisation owes to itself and 
common humanity demands. The case of Turkey-in-Asia is 
still more serious, her presence there a still more terrible blot 
on the world of to-day. Whence was it that our civilisation 
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came? It grew up very largely round the Mediterranean ; 
the north of Africa, Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor were as important 
regions on the map of the old civilised world as were Spain, 
Gaul, Italy and Greece. From the Balkans round to the 
extremes of northern Africa the Ottoman Empire spread its 
baleful might by the sword. Northern Africa has been freed 
by England, France and Italy, but still vast lands remain under 
the frightful bondage which the Turk imposed everywhere he 
went. Athens and Alexandria have been liberated, and all the 
world knows what our modern civilisation owes to them. But 
surely it owes not less to Jerusalem, Antioch and Constantinople, 
three cities from which Christianity spread, scenes of the early 
great victories of the Cross. The ancient Christian Church 
had five great patriarchates, the three cities I have just men- 
tioned, together with Alexandria and Rome. Of the five, 
three are still enslaved under the Ottoman Empire! These 
were the very places from which very much more civilising 
influence would have gone forth had not the deadening blight 
fallen and fastened on them. 

But Turkey in her Asiatic provinees has not only been a 
strong barrier in the way of culture as we know it. Not only 
has there been mental and moral stagnation; there has been 
the most vile type of oppression. At the present moment 
Turkey, with the connivance of Germany and Austria-Hungary 
—may it not be forgotten !—has begun what threatens to be 
the complete annihilation of the Armenian nation, a frightful 
tragedy obscured in the smoke of this world conflict. Behind 
that veil a crime is being completed which, in extent and blood- 
thirsty ferocity, probably knows no equal in the history of the 
world. The last murderous act of Turkey in Armenia is a 
thousandfold more hideous than that horror which roused 
Gladstone. Think, too, of the once rich towns and fertile 
regions which lie waste and forlorn within the frontiers of this 
Bluebeard of the nations! Recall at random even a few of the 
names which once meant prosperity. Where is now the fertility 
of the Tigris-Euphrates region? What is Babylon? What has 
become of the wealth of the lands of Troy, of Judea? Tyre, 
Palmyra, Nineveh, Ephesus—what of these? Their past 
glories and prosperity are not springs for ever run dry. Sir 
William Willcox’s Mesopotamian irrigation and drainage 
scheme has given us a hint of what might be done in those 
neglected lands; the great Nile Dam at Assuan still more 
clearly shows what progress can be achieved in desert regions, 
how they can be made to blossom once more. Little will ever 
be done under Turkey. One has only to recall the past civilis- 
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ation of those vast regions and to think of how they are now 
steeped deep in misrule, to see what a hideous crime is being 
perpetuated in the fairest regions of God’s earth. The Otto- 
man Empire is an empire purely of the sword; it must, if the 
world is to have peace, perish by the sword now unsheathed. 
Only by war can it be overcome. It needs, indeed, but little 
imagination to see what a tremendous triumph the final and 
utter obliteration of Turkish militarism would be. There is 
hardly an event in European history for centuries which would 
compare with it. 

Turkey! Why, the very Turks themselves do not use the 
name or any other collective term for their Empire. It consists 
of a number of countries, and as a collection of different coun- 
tries the Turks see it and refer to it. They are in the great 
minority in all of them, and that is the case, too, even in Constan- 
tinople. They are merely the barbaric cement holding together 
an impossible fabric of Empire. Military conquest must be justi- 
fied by freedom and progress, by proper administration and by 
justice. The Turk has had centuries of chances to justify 
himself in this way. And what has been the result? Nothing. 
He has never taken advantage of a single opportunity. He has 
warred and massacred within his empire; he has been the cause 
of war and constant unrest beyond. That will be the case till 
the end of the chapter. A military caste, therefore, can no more 
be allowed to oppress the nations called Turkey than any such 
autocracy born in Prussia can be permitted to lord it over the 
nations of Europe. Both must go if the world is to have peace ; 
it will never have it as long as the Turk remains in Europe or 
Asia, and it will not deserve to have it, either. The war gives 
civilisation its opportunity. The task is merely one of deposing 
a military caste at Constantinople, as we shall have to settle 
with one at Berlin. I do not suggest that the nations composing 
the ‘‘ Turkish Empire ”’ should merely be left to themselves ; 
if we destroy, we must also take good care to build properly, 
even though it be for the distant future. It will be part of the 
task of the Allies to bring back prosperity, freedom and justice 
to those regions, slowly, it may be, imperfectly here and there, 
but surely in the end, just as Britain has brought peace, order 
and freedom to the Valley of the Nile. That will be a task 
worthy of our triumph. 


For the reasons which I have endeavoured briefly to indicate, 
I think it will eventually be thought that it was indeed the 
working of the Higher Power, which, across the lengths of time, 
leads events aright, which brought Turkey into the war. The 
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events which led to the rupture with the Ottoman Government 
may be recalled at concise length only. They may he said to 
have begun with the arrival, on August 10th, 1914, of the Goeben 
and the Breslau in Turkish waters, though for a long time prior 
to that German agents had been busy in the capital and all 
over the country preparing the ground for the action of the 
military clique and its German backers. The Kaiser himself 
was a party to the year-long campaign of pro-Germanism with 
which Pan-Islamism was made to go hand in hand. Money 
for propaganda purposes was never scarce at the German 
Embassy, and when the crisis came the Kaiser’s representative 
had a good grip on the Turkish Cabinet and on the most influen- 
tial men outside that body. The White Paper of November 
11th, 1914, an unusually dramatic diplomatic document, shows 
that before the two fleeing German warships arrived in the 
Bosphorus, the “balance of power” in the Constantinople 
Cabinet was, roughly, even. Of the war party, Enver Pasha, 
backed by the full weight and influence of Germany and Austria- 
Hungary, was the leading light. On the other side the two 
chief persons were Prince Said Halim, the weak, amiable and, 
perhaps, sincere Grand Vizier, and Talaat Bey, the most power- 
ful and influential civilian in the Government and Minister of 
the Interior. Talaat was busy getting rid of the Capitulations 
and the Foreign Post Offices, and he appeared to be more 
anxious to profit by Europe’s troubles than to share in them. 
But Enver went ahead and his position became daily stronger. 
Eventually he mobilised the Army and the Navy and Talaat 
could no longer stand out against him. The Minister of the 
Interior, afraid of what might happen to him if he attempted 
opposition to a power which had army and navy behind it, 
capitulated to Enver unconditionally and the mischief was 
done. It was a curious turn of history. Enver Pasha, the 
handsome, fascinating soldier, once the hope of reform-desiring 
Turkey and of all in Europe who hoped against hope for Otto- 
man regeneration, and Talaat Bey, the former telegraph clerk, 
a big, ignorant (his general knowledge is less than that of a 
schoolboy of thirteen), bullying, scheming individual of weather- 
cock convictions—these were the two tools which Germany 
found so useful. 

Another event played into the hands of the war party. It 
was the taking over by England of the Ottoman warships 
building in our dockyards. That greatly enraged the more 
aggressive Young Turks and gave them the lever to stir up the 
feelings of the Moderates against England and the Entente. 
But the arrival of the two German warships was the main factor 
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in bringing matters to breaking-point. The officers and crews 
of the two vessels were a strong reinforcement for Marshal 
Liman von Sanders, head of the Military Mission in Turkey, 
and for Enver, who had the Government at their mercy, being 
able to dispose of strong forces both on land and sea. The 
Germans, feeling their strength, proceeded to what were really 
acts of war; they searched and detained British ships and con- 
fiscated their cargoes. Meanwhile the Grand Vizier continued 
to go along the line of passive resistance. Before the arrival 
of the Goeben and the Breslau, Prince Said Halim had already, 
on two occasions, most solemnly assured the British Ambassador 
that Turkey would remain neutral. When the two ships came, 
the Prince’s excuse was that Turkey had bought them; the 
German crews were to go home and the ships would be placed 
under the orders of the British Naval Mission. How little he 
controlled matters was seen next day when the officers of that 
mission were deprived of their executive powers and their 
positions taken by Turkish officers. Even on that very day 
another assurance of neutrality was actually given by the puppet 
Grand Vizier! Meanwhile the Turkish Government had raised 
such questions, besides the Capitulations and the Foreign Post 
Offices, as the navigation of the Shatt-el-Arab; Enver closed 
the Dardanelles, contrary to treaty engagements; troops were 
concentrated; plots were supported and encouraged for the 
fomenting of revolutionary movements in Egypt, the Soudan 
and elsewhere; German merchantmen, lying off Constantinople, 
were converted into armed ships and manned by German naval 
crews, sent overland to Turkey; the number of German naval 
and military officers and men was constantly increasing; the 
Egyptian frontier was violated. We stood much, and were, 
indeed, prepared to stand much from the Turk, in accordance 
with precedent. We required from Turkey but the observance 
of the.elementary duties of neutrality; we overlooked positive 
acts of war; we offered her the fullest guarantees regarding her 
independence and territorial integrity. But she took advantage 
of our patience; driven by Enver and the Germans, the Turkish 
Government showed in turn insolence, contemptuousness, 
defiance. Nothing could hold her back. When time enough 
had been gained, Enver “ arranged ”’ the opening of hostilities. 
The matter can be put in his own words: ‘‘ Whenever his 
colleagues might desire, the Turkish fleet would be sent into 
the Black Sea, and he could easily arrange with Admiral Suchon 
to provoke hostilities.” And so it was done. On October 
29th, the Turco-German bombardment of Russia’s Black Sea 
ports took place and war was an accomplished fact. 
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The Turkish theatre of war was divided into four parts— 
the Dardanelles, the Egyptian frontier, the Caucasus and 
Mesopotamia. The first mentioned area has a strange fascina- 
tion about it. It is a classic region; the Dardanelles have often 
worried European diplomats; from there the great city of 
Constantinople is not far distant. History was to repeat itself. 
To those who had read of Lord Duckworth’s exploit in passing 
the Straits in 1807 and appearing before Constantinople, and 
to those who knew the region, the effort to force a way through 
with ships alone appeared to be an extremely hazardous enter- 
prise. If our ships had forced their way through as the result 
of the attack on March 18th, what then? Would they not have 
been trapped? Would their appearance before Constantinople 
have brought the war to an end as far as Turkey was concerned ? 
I doubt it. Duckworth went through practically without 
opposition, but the Dardanelles were put in a state of defence 
behind him and he judged it best to retire before he was shut in. 
He reached the Aigean Sea again with the loss of two corvettes, 
while most of his other ships were damaged. 

It is, too, curious how, in some cases, conditions of war have 
remained unaltered down many generations. It is not generally 
known that Moltke in 1836, while a captain and in the service 
of the Sultan, studied the problem of the Dardanelles, and his 
views are on record in his letters of that date. ‘‘ Some daring 
and lucky enterprises of the English at sea,” he says, “ have 
spread the idea that land batteries cannot defend themselves 
against fleets. . . . The ball fired from a ship against a land 
battery will, in the most favourable case, kill a few men and 
dismount a gun, while that fired by a land battery may quite 
well put aship out of action.” Ifthe defences of the Dardanelles 
were put in proper order, Moltke did not believe that “ any fleet 
in the world could venture to sail up the Strait ; it would always 
be necessary to land troops and attack the batteries in the rear. 
But that would not, perhaps, be as easy as some people say.” 

The thought of a great campaign in this region, indeed, 
thrilled the imagination. The political consequences of it 
would be enormous; serious difficulties had to be faced, but 
both danger and tradition, reality and legend threw a glamour, 
a fascination, a romance over it. Sinee the Crimea, before the 
machinery of war reached anything like its present vastness, 
deadliness and horror, no great army had been thrown from the 
sea directly into a hostile country; such a landing, in face of 
modern defences, was an untried thing. The campaign was to test 
everything that was most recent in naval and military strength 
and tactics, and test it to the full. Far behind lay the goal, 
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the marvellous city on the Golden Horn, which for more than 
four centuries had known no conqueror, often threatened though 
it had been. It was as though the Homeric ghosts, too, looked 
down upon the enterprise. There was the strip of water across 
which Leander swam to see the fair Hero ; yonder was the reputed 
grave of Hecuba, in a tiny grotto on the European side near the 
Narrows; on the Asiatic side was the spot where, it is said, 
Achilles was laid to rest. The heights round Troy could easily 
be seen from the ships. And how picturesque are the names 
in this region, names which have become familiar to all the 
world! Far up the waterway is Chanak Kaleesi, the ‘‘ Crock 
Castle,’’ so called because so many potters worked there; 
guarding the entrance are Seddul Bahr, ‘“‘ Key to the Sea,” 
and Kilid Bahr, the ‘‘ Sea Castle.” Sir Ian Hamilton and 
Agamemnon, too, had much the same object in view, for the 
Trojan War was in reality one for the piercing of the Dardanelles, 
despite picturesque legend. 

As seen from the sea, the Gallipoli Peninsula is ruggedly 
picturesque. Hills, mountains, valleys, ridges and rivers are 
packed into its narrow space as though the very design of it was 
for defence against an invader from the sea. Here and there 
it is wooded; here and there, too, dull green scrub covers large 
portions of its surface. Yellow precipices and sandy, bare 
heights stand out clearly in the light of day. From the north 
to the tip of the Peninsula the heights decrease in size, the 
most prominent in the southern part being the now famous 
Achi Baba. Nearly everywhere the rise of the land from the 
sea is abrupt and it is that feature which makes an invasion 
an extremely serious problem. There can be no doubt that the 
great issues which hung on the possession of the Peninsula 
justified an attempt to take possession of it and so dominate 
the famous waterway leading to the Sea of Marmora. Russia, 
with the Dardanelles free, would be much nearer to us and more 
easily supplied with what she required; Turkey, most likely, 
would be eliminated from the contest ; the Balkan states would, 
in all probability, have been brought to our side. Never, 
indeed, was a more momentous military expedition faced. 

The position had been made much more serious by the long 
delay, inevitable though it was, which followed the naval attack 
of March 18th. From that date until April 25th the Turks had 
time to prepare their defences under the skilled direction of the 
Germans. The failure of that attack must have done much to 
put heart into them. At all events, they worked feverishly 
at the task of putting the threatened Peninsula and the 
Straits in a state of defence. They armed more strongly their 
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fortresses on both sides of the waterway; the waters were sown 
with mines; hidden batteries were set down at a number of 
points; many mobile batteries were sent to both sides of the 
Straits; howitzer batteries were there, too, running on sections 
of railway lines, so that they could shift position quickly and 
frequently ; and there were batteries to protect the mine-fields. 
In short, both sides of the Dardanelles became, in those five 
weeks, gigantic fortresses. That was what the invading army had 
to face. My intention here is to give a short description of the 
heroic landings on the grim Peninsula of the British, Australian 
and New Zealand and French troops, supported by British and 
French warships. While at various points in the region of 
the Augean I had the opportunity of talking to a large number 
of those who went through the stupendous first ordeal on Galli- 
poli and I have referred to the despatch of General Sir Ian 
Hamilton, published on July 7th, 1915, in order to verify the 
details of the story. To that I add a description of the sea 
and land fighting as I witnessed it for many days from Imbros 
heights, Rabbit Islands and from my motor-caique, the Balia. 

General Hamilton reached the Dardanelles the day before the 
attack of March 18th. That effort, it will be remembered, 
failed after the loss of three ships. The Commander-in-Chief 
witnessed the fight and after it came to the “ reluctant decision 
that the co-operation of the whole force under my command 
would be required to enable the fleet effectively to force the 
Dardanelles.”” He had by that time carried out a preliminary 
reconnaissance of the Aigean shore of the Peninsula, and that 
and subsequent observations strengthened his conviction that 
“‘nothing but a thorough and systematic scheme for flinging 
the whole of the troops under my command very rapidly ashore 
could be expected to meet with success.”” He recognised that 
such an attempt upon a theatre of operations already strongly 
garrisoned “‘ involved difficulties for which no precedent was 
forthcoming, except possibly in the sinister legends of Xerxes.” 
The British as well as the French troops were concentrated in 
Egypt, and on April 23rd the covering forces of the expedition 
were ready to leave Mudros harbour for the Gallipoli coast. 
It had been decided to attack at five points where the shore 
permitted, near the tip of the Peninsula, of landings being made. 
The Australians and New Zealanders were not used at any of 
those points, but made an entirely separate landing at a spot 
midway between the point and Suvla Bay. The French, who 
were not in great force, made an attack on the Asiatic side 
and afterwards took over part of the line on the Peninsula. In 
Sir Ian Hamilton’s despatch the five beaches where the British 
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forces landed were called S, V, W, X and Y Beaches. They are 
marked on the accompanying map. The main attacks were to 
be delivered at V, W and X Beaches; those at the other two 
were ‘“‘made mainly to protect the flanks, to disseminate the 
forces of the enemy and to interrupt the arrival of reinforce- 
ments.” The covering forces were off Tenedos early on the 
24th and during the day the troops were transferred to warships 
and sweepers. These ships, towing lines of pinnaces and small 
boats, sailed forth at midnight. They reached their rendezvous 
off the enemy’s coast just before dawn on an absolutely still 
morning when a thin veil of mist shrouded the Peninsula, so soon 
to be the scene of the bravest feat of arms in all our records, 
the story of which will become part of our national literature 
and our historic tradition. While the ships of the 8rd squadron 
heavily bombarded the enemy’s lines, the troops were being 
rapidly transferred to the small boats to be towed ashore. 
The enemy gave no sign of life. 

I shall deal in turn with the landings at the five beaches. 
Y Beach is immediately west of the village of Krithia. Down 
to it falls a cliff, covered to some extent with scrub and with a 
loose, crumbling face. The beach is extremely narrow, but the 
scaling of the steep cliff is somewhat facilitated by its being 
cut up by small gullies. Still, the climbing of it is no light task, 
and the Turks thought that the natural difficulties there were 
sufficient; they did not place barriers in the way as they did 
so thoroughly elsewhere. On the morning of April 25th, a date 
which will for ever be remembered among the many great days 
of the war, under the cover of the Amethyst, Sapphire and Dublin, 
the King’s Own Scottish Borderers and the Plymouth (Marine) 
Battalion, Royal Naval Division, under the command of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Koe, landed without opposition. The troops 
scaled the gully-scarred cliff and established themselves on the 
crest of it. Having done so, their task was to get into touch with 
the forces landed at X Beach, some distance farther south. As 
will be shown later, the advance from X Beach was held up 
owing to the delay at W Beach. This rendered the task of the 
Y Beach force a difficult one, but Colonel Koe began advancing 
inland. He soon met with strong opposition, and, as reinforce- 
ments were being sent forward from Krithia to strengthen the 
forces facing him, Colonel Koe (who later died of wounds received 
in the fighting) was obliged to halt and entrench. The enemy 
hurled many attacks against his position during the afternoon 
and throughout the night. They were all repulsed and the 
gallant K.O.S.B.s sallied out on several occasions and drove 
the enemy off with the bayonet. An extraordinary incident 
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is officially reported as having happened there in the darkness. 
The Turks “actually led a pony with a machine-gun on its 
back over the defences, and were proceeding to come into action 
in the middle of our position when they were bayoneted.”” The 
enemy vastly outnumbered the gradually lessening force 
under Colonel Koe, and early next morning the K.O.S.B.s 
were found to have dwindled to half their original number. 
The rest were greatly in need of sleep, but, worn out as they were, 
they fought a very fine rear-guard action when the time came 
to retreat to the boats again. So effective was the fight they 
put up that the Turks were prevented from establishing them- 
selves on the crest of the cliff, where they would have interfered 
seriously with the re-embarkation. As it was, the remainder 
of the troops, all the wounded, the stores and the ammunition 
were safely taken off. It must be said that the landing was 
justified and successful in that it held up a large Turkish force 
which would otherwise have assisted in making the landing of 
our troops elsewhere much more difficult. 

While the Y Beach force was getting ready to land at dawn 
on the 25th, the Swiftsure and the Implacable were thundering 
away farther south at X Beach. The fierce bombardment 
was opened by the Swifisure, and then the Implacable stood, at 
considerable risk, close inshore, and, working every gun she had, 
smashed out of existence whatever shore defences the Turks 
had prepared. This terrific fire enabled the landing force— 
the Ist Royal Fusiliers, with a beach party of the Anson 
Battalion, R.N.D.—to get safely ashore. The beach at this 
particular spot consists of a strip of sand about two hundred 
yards long and twenty-five feet broad. Immediately they had 
disembarked, the troops began advancing inland and continued 
their march practically unopposed for three-quarters of a mile. 
Then they found, however, that their right was exposed, as 
the W Beach force had been unable to advance. From Krithia 
they were subjected to a rain of shells and the position of the 
force would rapidly have become critical had not the Implacable 
got the range of the Turk guns and silenced them. For a while 
violent infantry attacks were withstood, but towards evening 
the force had to fall back on the cliff ridge in face of a Turkish 
onslaught in tremendous force. There, reinforced by two 
battalions of the 87th Brigade, they fixed themselves in an 
entrenched position extending half a mile round the beach at 
which they had landed and at last came into touch with the 
Lancashire Fusiliers from W Beach. 

‘* No finer feat of arms has ever been achieved.” Such was 
the general’s tribute to the Lancashire Fusiliers at W Beach. 
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Cape Tekeh (Tickle Point to soldier and sailor) looks down on 
this beach on the left and it is dominated on the opposite side 
by the hills which run down to Cape Hellas. The beach is 
350 yards long, its breadth varying from fourteen to forty yards. 
The cliff behind is cut by a gully, both sides of which are abrupt. 
Sand dunes are scattered about right up to the crest of the ridge. 
Here the Turks had prepared a most formidable defence. 
Under the surface of the water near the shore barbed wire 
entanglements were fixed; on shore and in the shallows mines 
had been placed; trenches, protected by barbed wire, were 
everywhere; behind each dune was a sniper; machine-guns had 
been placed in nooks in the cliff face and they were extremely 
difficult to distinguish and to destroy. The enemy’s fire broke 
forth just when the first boat touched the shore. The men in 
it jumped on to the land and dashed forward, though a galling 
fire was poured in on them from the heights on each side and 
from the gully in front. Up came the men from the other 
boats, but very few yards from the shore they found themselves 
in front of a great wire entanglement, which they at once pro- 
ceeded to cut. So hot was the fire, however, that every man of 
the first party was shot down. But the Lancashire lads were 
not to be easily defeated. More men came on. H.M.S. 
Euryalus was firing steadily, and assisting fire soon came from 
a party which had landed at a sheltered point under Cape Tekeh. 
This kept down somewhat the storm of lead from the Turkish 
position and at last the attacking party broke through and, 
reaching the shelter of the cliffs on each side of the gully, they 
re-formed. Then they went on again, the bulk of the force 
attacking towards Hill 114. At the same time, a company, 
landed on the right of the beach, rushed up to the Turkish 
trenches on the cliff crest, but could make no farther progress. 
Working up towards the left, and joining up with Cape Tekeh 
party, the men landed on the beach captured a Turkish trench 
from which heavy enfilading fire had been directed on the beach. 
By ten o’clock two more were taken and our footing at that point 
was secured. Before noon the enemy had been pushed back 
from the crest and a junction had been effected on Hill 114 with 
the X Beach force. The gully was thus entirely cleared and the 
beach safe for the landing of men and supplies. 

As IJ have related, the force on the right of W Beach found 
itself held up in front of a strong position, guarded by wire 
entanglements—Hill 188. The fleet’s guns came into action 
against it and the Worcestershire Regiment was landed. About 
four o’clock this regiment charged the position in magnificent 
manner and cleared the enemy out of the whole of the formidable 
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redoubt. The work now facing the W Beach force was to 
link up with that from V Beach. There, however, no headway 
was being made. The 86th Brigade had orders to push along 
the cliff in an easterly direction, but it was exceedingly stiff 
work. Again and again barbed wire entanglements barred the 
way and many deeds of heroism were performed by the wire- 
cutting parties. Heavy casualties, however, weakened the 
advance and by nightfall the force was back again in the position 
from which it had set out at about five o’clock—a position 
extending from just east of Cape Hellas Lighthouse over Hill 
138 to Hill 114. Though the men had had a day and a night 
without sleep or rest, they gallantly held their line there till 
morning. Every available man had to be landed to strengthen 
the thin line against which the Turks hurled attack after attack: 
On the followmg morning the wearied men were strongly 
reinforced and their line was linked up with that of X Beach. 
The 1st Battalion of the Lancashire Fusiliers leave their name 
and fame in the story of that landing, for, as Sir Ian Hamilton 
said, it is to the “‘ complete lack of the senses of danger or of 
fear of this daring battalion that we owed our astonishing 
success.” 

The most terrible of all the landings was that at V Beach, 
which is situated immediately to the west of Seddul Bahr. 
Between the village and No. 1 Fort the ground, sloping down 
to the water, forms an amphitheatre with a radius of three or 
four hundred yards. The beach is only about ten yards wide 
and the ground behind rises to a height of about a hundred 
feet, sloping gently upwards in terraces. On the far side of 
the beach there is a sandy escarpment a few feet high. The 
old fort of Seddul Bahr stands at the south-eastern end of the 
beach, between the shore and the village, and a ruined barrack 
on the ridge to the north. These buildings, together with 
No. 1 Fort, especially in their ruined condition, were of 
great value to the defenders in dealing with an attack from the 
sea. On the very edge of the beach were particularly strong 
barbed wire entanglements, and two-thirds of the way up to the 
ridge there was another such barrier, above which the enemy 
had dug many trenches. The Turks were plentifully supplied 
with machine-guns. Indeed, the beach had been transformed 
into a very strong fortress. 

The great difficulty which presented itself at this point was 
that of getting men ashore under a fire which was certain to 
be extremely heavy, and to get them ashore quickly. It is not 
surprising that within sight of the region where the wooden 
horse of Troy was employed, ancient history should suggest 
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a means for landing the invading force that would be safer than 
the method employed elsewhere would have been. The counter- 
part of the Trojan Horse was the steamship River Clyde, which 
could hold two thousand men. Big doors were cut in the side 
of the vessel, and from them were fixed gangways by which the 
men could reach the lighters forming a bridge to the shore after 
the vessel had been run aground. Her bridge was turned into 
a little fort, being armoured and sandbagged and having twelve 
machine-guns. 

The enemy’s positions were first of all searched with heavy 
shell-fire from H.M.S. Albion. When the bombardment was 
over, three companies of the Dublin Fusiliers were in their 
boats ready to be towed ashore. The boats were closely 
followed by the River Clyde, which had on board the remainder 
of the Dublin Fusiliers, the Munster Fusiliers, half a battalion 
of the Hampshire Regiment, the West Riding Field Company 
and various details. It so happened, however, that the River 
Clyde was beached just as the boats touched bottom, and at 
that very moment a terrific storm of lead broke loose from the 
foe’s trenches. The men in the boats rushed gallantly forward, 
but only very few of them reached the escarpment. The boats 
were quickly destroyed by the Turks’ fire and the crews were 
killed to a man. 

Now came the problem of getting the men ashore from the 
River Clyde. Against its iron sides thousands of bullets were 
rattling and under that heavy fire the lighters from the end of 
the gangway to the shore had to be placed in position. Not 
only did the heavy fire make the work highly difficult and danger- 
ous, but there was also a strong current to contend with. Time 
after time the gallant men engaged on the work were wiped out, 
but the naval working parties were not to be denied. With fine 
heroism they persevered and at last, though at great cost, the 
lighters were all placed in position. Men who have been through 
the whole of the horrors of the Gallipoli campaign have told me 
that there was nothing quite so eerie and terror-inspiring as the 
time of waiting near one of the doors of the River Clyde, while 
bullets by the thousand were flattening themselves against 
the ship, waiting for the order to rush down the gangway swept 
by the enemy’s fire. The first party to attempt to reach the 
shore, where a few men were lying behind the escarpment, was 
a company of the Munster Fusiliers. Down along the gangway 
they went bravely in face of the fierce fire. But very few of 
them reached the protecting wall of sand. A second company 
followed, but just then the string of lighters broke loose and 
the far end drifted away into deep water. Rather than wait 
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on the lighters, some men jumped into the water and attempted 
to swim ashore, but most of them were carried under by the 
weight of their equipment. Once more the naval working 
parties went out under the storm of bullets and fixed the lighter- 
bridge in position again. By this time, gangway, lighters and 
beach were strewn thick with gallant dead. Then a third party 
of the Munsters dashed along the way of death, over the bodies 
of their dead companions. Less than half of them reached the 
shore. 

It was impossible to go on with the work on that expensive 
scale and the attempt was postponed for a while. The Queen 
Elizabeth, the Cornwallis and the Albion opened a heavy bom- 
bardment of the coast, and after that the attempt to land men 
was renewed. When some of the Hampshire Regiment— 
together with Brigadier-General Napier and his brigade-major, 
Captain Costeker—were on the lighters, the fatal bridge once 
more broke away. Nearly everybody on the lighters was killed, 
including the two officers mentioned. It was then about 
eleven o’clock, and by that time a thousand men had en- 
deavoured to get ashore; of these more than half were either 
killed or wounded. So the attempt was finally given up. All 
day long the men on the River Clyde remained where they were, 
the ship being peppered with bullets and small shells, while 
late in the day batteries from the Asiatic shore endeavoured 
to hit the ship with heavy shells. From her armoured bridge a 
heavy maxim fire was kept up on the enemy’s positions and that 
prevented an attack being launched against the men crouching 
behind the escarpment on the beach. 

Meanwhile, half a company of Dublin Fusiliers had gone 
ashore on the cambered beach east of Seddul Bahr village, with 
the object of working across to V Beach. A Turkish trench was 
captured with a couple of pom-poms, but, being reduced by 
midday to twenty-five men, this party had to retire and were 
re-embarked. The main body of the troops which it had been 
intended to land at V Beach were, during the afternoon, diverted 
to W Beach, where they were easily landed. In the afternoon 
the Lancashire Fusiliers and part of the Worcestershire Regi- 
ment pushed forward from this beach with the intention of 
taking the enemy at V Beach in flank. The Turks, however, 
so increased the pressure on the front of W Beach that the little 
British force could not accomplish its mission. So it was, then, 
that at nightfall the Turks were still holding their positions 
practically intact. 

Just when darkness was falling, the work of getting men 
ashore began again. Some small contingents were landed and 
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they established themselves by the outer walls of the old fort. 
Later, the men from the River Clyde got ashore without a shot 
being fired, and after that we had a fairly strong force on V 
Beach. When we attempted to advance, however, the Turks 
opened a very heavy fire on our men, the bright moonlight 
enabling them to see clearly. All attacks on the enemy’s 
positions in the forts and on the outskirts of the village during 
the night failed, and in the morning our position was by no means 
a good one. 

Then, ‘“‘ under cover of a heavy bombardment opened by 
the ships upon the Old Fort, Seddul Bahr village, the old 
Castle north of the village, and on the ground leading up from 
the beach, and led by Lieutenant-Colonel Doughty-Wylie 
and Captain Walford, Brigade Major, R.A., the troops,” says 
Sir Ian Hamilton, “‘ gained a footing in the village by 10 a.m. 
They encountered a most stubborn opposition, and suffered 
heavy losses from the fire of well-concealed riflemen and machine- 
guns. Undeterred by the resistance, and supported by the 
naval gunfire, they pushed forward, and, soon after midday, 
they penetrated to the northern edge of the village, whence 
they were in a position to attack the Old Castle and Hill 141. 

“During this advance Captain Walford was killed. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Doughty-Wylie had most gallantly led the attack 
all the way up from the beach through the west side of the 
village, under a most galling fire. And now, when, owing so 
largely to his own inspiring example and intrepid courage, the 
position had almost been gained, he was killed while leading 
the last assault. But the attack was pushed forward without 
wavering, and, fighting their way across the opening with great 
dash, the troops gained the summit and occupied the Old Castle 
and Hill 141 before 2 p.m.” 

Such were the happenings at four of the five beaches. There 
remains S Beach. Here seven hundred men were landed from 
trawlers and took up a position on the cliffs and held on to it 
despite severe attacks. The men were the 2nd South Wales 
Borderers, under Lieutenant-Colonel Casson. They were later 
relieved by the French, who, while the operations here described 
were being carried out, had landed at Kum Kale under the 
cover of the French ships. They remained ashore there from 
the morning of the 25th until the following day when, according 
to plan, they were withdrawn. They took five hundred prisoners 
and contributed to the success of the British landings by drawing 
Turkish fire away from V Beach and Morto Bay. On the 26th 
the French were disembarked at V Beach and took up, as stated, 
a portion of the line on the right. 
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Now I come to the episode which has made the Australians 
and New Zealanders famous throughout the world as fighting 
men. To the Peninsula, with Britishers from all parts of the 
Homeland and with Indians, came those magnificent men 
from the new lands under the Southern Cross. So the Peninsula 
really saw an Empire in action, the Empire which our enemies 
thought would break up with the coming of war. The men of 
Australia and New Zealand, two of the great and free Dominions 
of the Empire, showed a readiness to fight for the unforgotten 
Homeland, a spirit of self-sacrifice and a fine heroism which 
will be remembered as one of the most inspiring features of this 
epoch of war. 

The beach where the Australians and New Zealanders were 
to land was about a mile north of Gaba Tepe, but a slight error 
in direction was made in towing the men ashore. The result 
was that the landing was made a mile farther to the north than 
was intended—at a spot where there is about two-thirds of a 
mile of sand backed by cliffs, cut up by gullies and a large 
ravine. The error had one good result: the spot where the 
men went ashore was much better sheltered, it was found, than 
the point originally selected farther south. The Australian and 
New Zealand forees—commanded by Sir William Birdwood, 
who had been with his men for some time in Egypt—left 
Mudros on the afternoon of the 24th under the escort of the 
Second Squadron of the Fleet, and just before half-past one next 
morning the ships were at the rendezvous—five miles from the 
landing-place. Little more than an hour later, the start was made 
landwards. In darkness and perfect silence the boats neared the 
shore and, just before they touched bottom, the soldiers, eagerly 
peering towards the shore, saw several hundred Turks running 
forward so as to be able to meet the attacking party. For a few 
moments only they were visible, then they disappeared into 
hiding-places from which they opened fire on the boats. There 
were many casualties, but the Australians, immediately the boats 
grounded, leapt into the water, waded ashore and rushed forward 
with fixed bayonets. Across the beach, which is thirty yards 
wide, they went in fine style, and quickly cleared and captured a 
trench, together with a maxim gun. That brought them to the 
foot of the cliff, which rises abruptly and is clothed with scrub 
and dwarf holly. On the face of the cliff the Turks had a trench 
and from that they were directing a heavy fire on the troops as 
they landed. When the second lot of men had reached the foot 
of the cliff, a start to climb it was made. It was, I have often 
been told, a magnificent sight. Off came the men’s packs, click 
went the cartridge-clips into their rifles and up those Colonial 
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giants went. It was but a matter of a quarter of an hour and 
the trench was in their hands. 

You have really to see the country to form a true idea of 
what happened after this. Beyond the cliff, hills are closely 
packed together. In the distance Coja Chemen Dagh rises to a 
height of nearly a thousand feet. Deep ravines, scrub-covered 
spurs and yellow precipices meet the eye everywhere in wildest 
confusion; such wild country spreads right across the Peninsula 
to the Straits. Yonder is the dull green of olive trees, so common 
in this part of the world; there a belt of Scotch firs; occasionally 
little apricot and almond orchards are visible. The plain 
stretching away there and looking bare and uninteresting is 
really a glorious garden of roses and marguerites; orchid and 
iris make it beautiful to the dweller on it; in the grass poppies 
and clover grow with sweet pea and asphodel. A fairy region, 
it is, too, ideal country for those who would defend it from the 
invader. Everywhere, on that historic morning, Turkish 
snipers were lying hidden, and across the rough ground just 
beyond the cliff our detachments had, immediately they reached 
the crest, to be sent forward. The men became scattered ; little 
groups had to fight stern little battles on their own account; 
here some were advancing; there others were forced to fall 
back before superior force. It was, for a while, the kind of 
fighting which called for initiative, presence of mind, coolness, 
valour of a sterling kind, and the utmost determination. Mean- 
while, during this scattered combat, in which Colonial courage 
and soldierly qualities were shown to splendid advantage, the 
landing was being completed in face of heavy fire from the 
heights. The first to land were the men of the 3rd Brigade and 
the Ist and 2nd followed. The work was carried out with great 
promptitude and by two o’clock in the afternoon no fewer than 
12,000 men had landed, together with two batteries of Indian 
Mountain Artillery. The placing on shore of stores and 
ammunition went on steadily all day. 

On land the straggling, struggling battle-line, twisting like a 
gigantic snake, slowly began to fix itself in a definite position. 
Three of the enemy’s Krupp guns were put out of action by the 
9th and 10th battalions, and all the while the Turks were being 
reinforced, till, early in the afternoon, they must have numbered 
20,000 men. About eleven o’clock the line of the Australians 
and New Zealanders stretched in a semicircle from a mile north 
of Gaba Tepe to the high ground above Fisherman’s Hut and 
at that hour the first serious counter-attack was made by the 
enemy against the whole line. The fleet’s guns joined in the 
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battle and the enemy was everywhere driven back with heavy 
losses. At five o’clock the second big assault opened and, after 
having lasted rather more than an hour, failed also. Both 
those onslaughts were delivered mainly against the 38rd Brigade, 
which was the first to land and which stood, therefore, the 
brunt of the earliest difficult fighting. Yet evening found 
those splendid soldiers more than a match for the Turk, whom 
they repulsed in the most handsome fashion. 

The invaders’ line was slightly contracted at nightfall to make 
it better able to withstand the attacks which were threatened. 
It had been a day of ‘‘ deplorably heavy ” casualties, and during 
the night the Turks came on again and again, only to be re- 
pulsed and, on several occasions, to be pursued at the point of 
the bayonet. The morning brought no rest. Shortly before 
ten o’clock the Turks launched yet another stronger and more 
vigorous attack. During the darkness they had brought down 
more artillery and machine-guns, and this effort was one by 
which they hoped to push us into the sea. Their fire was 
exceedingly severe, an enormous amount of shrapnel being 
used. The screech of heavy projectiles was continuous and 
the cottonwool puffs of bursting shrapnel dotted the air. The 
Queen Elizabeth and half a dozen other ships joined in the fray, 
which I saw from my motor-caique lying between the Peninsula 
and Imbros. The ships fired every gun they could and the roar 
of cannon shook the very hills. The Turks, too, worked their 
artillery for all it was worth. The earth seemed to be an 
inferno of dust and smoke. A Turkish ship in the Straits, most 
likely the Goeben, even came into action. She fired over the 
Peninsula and made fair practice. But the Triwmph had better 
gunners and the shots she planted in the Dardenelles fell so 
near the daring warship that she was soon steaming up the 
waterway again. 

For two hours the Turks, fighting with that valour which 
has made them soldiers to be feared during centuries, kept up 
the attack. In the end it failed, and it was a costly failure; its 
finale was a splendid bayonet charge by our men, after which 
they were left in possession of the ground upon which they could 
dig themselves in and make an impregnable position. Sniping 
and minor attacks continued all day and on the 27th as well. 
The enemy then began to rely more on artillery, especially 
shrapnel, with which our trenches were heavily bombarded ; 
but the Turks also got a severe peppering from the battleships, 
which were, by that time, having their fire directed by airmen. 
After the 27th a short period of reorganisation intervened. The 
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Australians and New Zealanders had made their footing secure 
by magnificent heroism and fighting qualities, the memory of 
which will live across all the tides of time. 

I ean only briefly refer to subsequent happenings. By the 
evening of the 27th our line at the southern point of the Penin- 
sula extended from the mouth of the Nullah, nearly two miles 
north-east of Cape Tekeh, to Eski Hissarlik Point. The front 
was about three miles long and somewhat thinly held. Yet, 
as it was essential to give the enemy no rest, an advance was 
ordered for 8 a.m. on the 28th. After a whole day of most 
gallant fighting, in which pretty considerable advances were 
made and very severe losses inflicted on the enemy, it was found 
that the Turkish strength was too much for us, and in the even- 
ing we were forced to abandon some of our gains. It was, 
indeed, during that afternoon that the great hope of the whole 
expedition faded to a great extent; it was recognised that it 
was impossible to take Achi Baba, the key to the southern part 
of the Peninsula, with the forces then on land. In the evening 
the line was straightened by a further slight retirement of the 
British and French in face of severe fighting, but still, on the 
whole, there had been appreciable progress. The line event- 
ually held at night stretched from three miles north-west of 
Cape Tekeh to a point a mile north of Eski Hissarlik, the French 
continuing it south-eastwards to the coast. Our tired forces 
had to be rested, and it was during that time that the great 
prize we had been striving for definitely slipped from our grasp. 
There can be no doubt that, had we had fresh troops to carry 
on the advance, the Gallipoli campaign would not have come to 
such an early deadlock. The Turks had time to fortify their 
positions and to make them impregnable against a force of the 
size the British commander had at his disposal. 

Another great effort was made in the tremendous three days’ 
battle of May 6th-8th, when, despite unsurpassed valour, it 
was shown, as Sir Ian Hamilton says in his last despatch (pub- 
lished on January 7th, 1916) that “ neither of my forces, northern 
or southern, was strong enough to fight its way to the Narrows.” 
In August came the landing at Suvla Bay, which achieved 
nothing towards lifting the campaign out of the rut into which 
it had fallen. After that the campaign was allowed to languish. 
Trench warfare, with minor offensive movements, continued 
during the long, tryingly hot months under conditions which 
so astounded Lord Kitchener that, when he returned from a 
visit to the Peninsula, he said he could never have believed 
conditions to be so terrible or so overwhelming in their nature. 
It was, indecd, war in hell. 


WATCHING THE OPERATIONS AT THE DARDANELLES 
FROM IMBROS HEIGHT. 
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With my friend, Mr. G. J. Stevens, of the Daily Telegraph, 
I left Mitylene on the Balia on Sunday, April 25th, and, having 
passed the night at Molivo on the northern coast of the island, 
we were off the Dardanelles early on Monday forenoon. As the 
caique sailed upthe Strait between Tenedos and the mainland, we 
had our first view of the unique operations. Overhead the sky 
was perfectly clear save for a heavy cloud which rested high 
above the entrance to the Dardanelles. Beneath it hung a dull 
grey curtain of smoke, shrouding the waterway and the land on 
both sides. Soon we could plainly see the great fleet of war- 
ships and transports in seeming disorder; there were scores 
of smoking funnels and a dozen warships were spitting out fire 
from their great guns. The scene looked like nothing so much 
as a corner of Sheffield at its smokiest. What a fascinating 
sight it was! There were a couple of ships battering away in 
unison at something beyond Kum Kale; another set on fire 
the village of Yeni Shehr, to the south; then something hap- 
pened well inland from Seddul Bahr and dense volumes of 
smoke poured upwards. At intervals there was silence, as 
though the monster warships tired of the work of destruction. 
In the obscurity of the battle smoke, warships, big and little, 
sped about. Then out of the dark came a hospital ship. 

In the afternoon I landed on Rabbit Island, five miles from 
the entrance to the Straits and commanding a view for miles 
up the waterway. There I watched the spectacle till nightfall. 
The astounding thing about it was the enormous expenditure 
of big gun ammunition. On several occasions I counted as 
many as thirty big gun shots in a minute. Smoke and dust 
shot up in tremendous columns on the shore. One wondered 
that anything could live in such an awful inferno. It was dark 
before my caique was speeding towards Imbros and in going 
there I kept as close to the coast of the Peninsula as possible. 
When we were opposite Gaba Tepe I witnesssed an extra- 
ordinary sight. It was one of the night attacks on the position 
of the Australians and New Zealanders. In the darkness I 
could see the outline of the land but very indistinctly. A black 
patch was a valley; the heights caught a little light from a 
clouded moon. Suddenly the sides of the valley were lit up by 
the vivid flashes of guns. The ships joined in with their louder- 
voiced cannon and the searchlights’ wandering glare was soon 
busy picking out targets for the guns to batter to pieces. So 
continuous and heavy was the firing that at times the flaming 
guns enabled me to pick out the features of the landscape. War 
in the dark makes indeed a weird picture. The angry noise, 
the bright flare of the guns, the knowledge that there in that 
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inferno men are fighting and dying heroically, and all around the 
vast, watching night— these made the sight unforgettable and 
fascinating. Then the caique sped onwards towards Imbros 
till the light of battle appeared to be but the fitful flash of a 
lighthouse on a wide, dark ocean. 

The war, with all its stupendous episodes, can have presented 
to the eye of an onlooker few more stupendous and fascinating 
pictures than that vision which was before my eyes for many 
days from a mountain top on the island of Imbros. To have 
a bird’s eye view of great and important military and naval 
operations combined under modern conditions is a new ex- 
perience for the War Correspondent; the working together of 
an army and a fleet of such dimensions as those employed 
against the Turkish defences on the Peninsula will stand out as 
a unique feature of the Great War. Imagine the picture. 
From that view-point a great part of the Peninsula, just that 
section over which the operations ranged, lay spread out before 
me like a giant relief map. In front spread the radiant “ wine- 
red sea’ of which Homer sang, a glorious ocean dotted with 
rocky islands, which generally appear steeped in a marvellous 
purple haze. Down upon those shining waters look the gaunt, 
yellow, rough-hewn heights, clothed but irregularly in green, 
of Gallipoli Peninsula. It is a rugged, grim, unlovely and 
lonely-looking land, seen from a distance. Mountain and 
rock, river and valley make it a region as well fitted for defence 
as our own North-West Indian frontier. Gaunt cliffs face 
the sea; huge precipices are cut out of the yellow sand- 
stone of the mountains; sandy ridges run in all directions. 
But this forbidding land has one curious moment of pictur- 
esqueness in its day. That is when the rays of the westering 
sun drive away its monotone and light up its features strangely, 
almost into beauty, when the still, thin, curiously-stirred clouds 
of late afternoon flame with all the gorgeous colouring which 
has made the Mediterranean and its sister, the Augean, so 
famous for beauty at evening. The yellow precipices of the 
Peninsula are brilliantly gilded; the texture of its rugged spaces 
is made clear, and they stand out boldly against the freshened 
green of trees and herbage. Its pathetic little villages glitter 
brightly for a while—their windows and white walls flashing 
like so many heliographs—before the quickly advancing shadows 
of the peaks of far-off islands curtain them. But it is only for a 
few minutes that the Peninsula lies so beautifully clear against 
the dark, piled-up background of the mountains of Asia Minor, 
heights toned down to dark grey by the haze of distance and of 
battle. In between the brightness of the Peninsula and the 
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dulness of the classic mountains which saw Troy’s warfare is 
threaded the famous waterway, the Dardanelles, here in sight, 
a ribbon of deepest blue, there hidden behind those ridges of 
victory and doom. 

Such is the landscape in that region of our world-war. But, 
looking at it, one scarcely noticed its evening beauty or took 
any interest in its features as a landscape. There was a fleet 
and an army in the picture. The bright light before the sunset 
had to be utilised to pick out the positions and moves in a 
fierce struggle against an enemy fighting desperately. Right 
round the most southern portion of the Peninsula, up the 
Straits and down the Asiatic coast, warships were spurting forth 
fire and smoke, battering thunderously away at the land with 
great and deadly shells. The landscape was disfigured by huge 
pillars of dust and fumes—the tremendous devastation caused 
where the shell strikes. High overhead aeroplanes skimmed 
noisily; a baby dirigible, directing the warships’ fire, made a 
splash of gold against the light blue of the sunny sky. On 
the sea submarines leave a thin thread of white foam; 
torpedo-boats dash along in all directions—how they must 
enjoy “the game” !—at high speed. Transports, ships of 
hope, and hospital ships, with their loads of suffering, come and 
go. At times the blue of ocean would be disturbed by tall, 
white columns; these marked the spot where enemy shells fell 
into the sea. Answering guns flare and smoke. 

Beyond the sea the land battle-area was strangely fascinat- 
ing. Tiny clouds, born in a flash of orange light, were sprinkled 
about in the upper air; from them the deadly shrapnel had 
rained fiercely down. Faint tracks, which were roads, were to 
be seen, and occasionally a cloud of dust could be observed 
moving along one of them. That denoted the flight or the 
advance of artillery. A battleship notices the movement and 
it spits death from miles away into that dust-cloud. Within 
a minute of time column after column of whitish smoke, dirtied 
with earth, springs up round the spot. The battery is brought 
to a halt and its retreat is cut off. For a few minutes the thick 
smoke-clouds obscure everything; under them a tragedy is 
quickly played out; one can imagine the wreckage and death- 
horror lying hidden there. Then the smoke clears away. 
There is no sign of movement; the enemy has one mobile 
battery the less. Yonder, too, lies a faint, scarcely discernible 
line; it is where the infantry lies entrenched, battling hard, the 
assisting shells screaming loudly overhead. The far-carried 
rattle of their,musketry and their maxim guns can just be heard 
across the waters. 
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Such was the impression to be obtained from Imbros heights 
of the stubborn fighting on the Peninsula, where men of four 
continents were battling. Day after day the struggle went on 
with varying vigour; the darkness was luridly illuminated by 
the searchlights’ great white fingers and by the flaming of 
scores of guns. The air of the huge night trembled and the 
very earth at times seemed to shake and reel. But it was 
when one directed one’s gaze farther south, to the mountainous 
regions beyond the entrance to the Dardanelles, that the 
struggle took on an added interest and a peculiar fascination. 
For that part of the great battle-racked region is one of the 
most interesting classic districts in the world. It was strange, 
indeed, to watch what was being done at that particular spot, 
to look 


Out across 
Tremendous blue towards the very hill 
Which once was Troy’s,” 


and to think that, where Hector and Achilles fought, extra- 
ordinarily different warfare was being waged. Yonder stood 
the island of Samothrace from which Poseidon watched the 
war round Troy. And one afternoon, as I watched, looking 
at the rugged headlands not far from Yeni Shehr, the Sigeum of 
those dim days of a romantic past, I could see the ground around 
the spot, where tradition has it the dust of Achilles lies buried, 
being churned up by a warship bearing the name of that fighter’s 
ally—Agamemnon! The ship was standing off Erenkeui Bay, 
hammering away at those very rocks which heard the tumult 
of the warfare waged by Hector and Achilles and on which the 
fair Helen looked down. There, right in front of its blazing 
guns and darkened by their smoke, was the low coastline near 
which once, in that epic age, rode the thousand proud ships of 
Greece, bringing Agamemnon himself. 

Beyond the Yeni Shehr ridge, where village and tomb have 
their sites, and within view of our sailors on their ships, lies 
the famous Plain of Troy. Through it flows the Scamander 
River of old, in present days the Menderes. On the right flows 
the Simois River, its branches circling lazily round Hissarlik 
Hill, where stand Troy’s ruins, city piled on city. In those 
classic times the Simois joined its waters with those of the 
Scamander, but, like the Nile, time has seen it change its 
channel, and now it rolls, separately and slowly, into Erenkeui 
Bay’s wide stretch of waters. Often the Turks would race 
their mobile batteries down the road running by the Menderes 
River, and, under cover of dark or mist, endeavour to get within 
range of the ships near the entrance to the Straits. But the 
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ships were keen and “‘ many-eyed,”’ and soon Troy’s Plain would 
be pillared with shell-bursts, taller and more fantastic forms than 
ever the dead city’s builders reared or dreamed of. The silence 
of centuries fallen over that ancient battlefield was broken 
at last and broken so strangely and so terribly. Sacred Ilium 
is searched and scarred with shell and shrapnel, and the thunder 
of it rolls rumblingly back to one’s ears, echoed from the 
ruined, crumbling walls of Ilion! The Scean Gate must have 
trembled with the trembling air as horses and men and guns 
were wiped out with the hideous shock of raining shells. 

I should like to have had my Homer in hand while the ships 
made history once more near by Dardanian Troy, to have read 
the legend of old in full view of the grim reality of a later day. 
But one thought rose above all others as I watched the glorious 
ships at work, dimly descried the trenches where hot battle 
was being bravely waged. It was that, out there, deeds of 
heroism were every moment being performed which far out- 
shone those of Trojan and Achzan, and which would make one 
day a more stirring and inspiring epic than the Iliad. There 
something more than that for which Hector and Achilles waged 
war was at stake, there, as in all other parts of the Great War’s 
areas. The freedom which men have striven for all down 
the ages was once more the prize for which we were striving on 
classic ground in this later day. Behind those lines of war stood 
an Empire which, since it reached to the gates of Vienna, has 
achieved no progress, stood for no liberty, represented nothing 
great in art or letters, in government or ideals. Three years ago 
I heard, from within its capital, doom threaten its very gates, 
threaten and go again. But whether or not the Allied army 
and navy batter a way through to the Golden Horn, this war 
will certainly close the long, costly and ghastly score. 


NOTE 
Salonica, February, 1916. 


The great adventure of the Gallipoli Peninsula is over. All 
our positions there have been abandoned practically without 
loss; only the dead, the dead who have surpassed all that 
Homeric ghosts ever knew of human valour—only the dead 
remain on those sun-washed scenes of triumph and tragedy. 

‘Hail to you, poor plot of English graves, 
Ranked in the sun, a little martial flock! 


What sudden-quencht, impossible command, 
Say, were you uttering to this drift of sand 
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For England? Your command shall be fulfilled. 
A temple housing kingdoms doth she build, 
Whose beams are ye, and whose foundations wide 
The bones of sons; and you therein shall bide.” ! 


The last despatch of the Commander-in-Chief has been 
published (January 7th). 

Still, I much doubt if it is the time even now for whatever 
criticism one may have to offer. We appear to be too near the 
glory of it all to look closely into the conduct of the campaign. 
So this note will be brief. The initial mistake was our under- 
estimate of the strength and fighting qualities of the Turk— 
to his credit be it said that he adopted little or nothing of 
German frightfulness throughout the campaign—and that was 
the result, perhaps, of the First Balkan War. Together with 
that must go the rejection of advice from authorities who knew 
the Dardanelles. The British Naval Mission in Turkey, the 
British Naval Mission in Greece and the Greek General Staff 
had all to consider the problem of the Dardanelles as the first 
of all the problems with which they might have to deal. I 
believe these three bodies were consulted, either directly or 
indirectly, and it will be important to know fully what advice 
they gave. I cannot here go into details, but I believe their 
advice was overridden by those who had either never seen 
Gallipoli Peninsula or whose knowledge of it was of the scantiest 
possible description. The general objective of the Mediter- 
ranean Expeditionary Force was the seizure of the Narrows, and 
perhaps instructions were too literally construed. However 
that may be, a most serious fault was committed in allowing the 
Turks to remain in complete possession of the Asiatic side of the 
Straits. 

After the Turks had known for weeks that an expedition was 
being prepared, the landings took place at the very spots which 
the enemy had most carefully prepared for us. The first official 
report stated that the places where the landings were made were 
the only feasible points. That judgment was, of course, re- 
versed by the subsequent landing at Suvla Bay, and I think that 
if the Peninsula’s features had been studied from a height such 
as that on Imbros, from which I was a spectator of the operations 
for many days, Suvla Bay would have been the first landing- 
place. It was seen before May was well advanced that nothing 
could be done without a larger force, yet the campaign drifted 
aimlessly along till August, when additional forces were available 
for the Suvla Bay landing. That landing failed to be effective 
and after that came the criminal policy of drift again, and it 
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lasted for nearly five months! Then the military authorities 
decided to “cut their losses’ and withdraw. The extra- 
ordinary inaction during those two long periods can scarcely 
be explained away by saying that there was a chance of pressure 
being put on Turkey elsewhere. 

Yet, above all, the glory remains. The doom of the Ottoman 
Empire is certain, and perhaps the future will show that our 
efforts on the Peninsula did not a little to weaken Turkey and 
facilitate the final overthrow of the malignant militarism, that 
the matchless heroism of our soldiers and sailors there did 
something to hasten the day when it will be truly said that 


“Only legend proves 
Once in the lands of Hellas Turkey was.” 


CHAPTER X 


HEROIC SERBIA 


“*Pour en finir . . 
Il faudra prendre enfin, d’assaut, une par une, 
Nos émes,—qui résisteront !”’ 
Epmonp Rosranp. 


The first coming of the Austrians—The failure of their invasion—The 
second attempt—The fall and recapture of Belgrade—An interval— 
The German assault from the north—A sternly held battle-line— 
Costly and slow progress—A vision of the invasion—Through Serbia 
to Prishtina—The Bulgarians’ treacherous thrust—Over the Albanian 
mountains—In the last corner of Serbia. 


THE story of Serbia’s part in the war is one of mingled triumph 
and tragedy. The smashing of the first two Austrian invasions 
was a feat to which too little attention has been paid, for at 
the time tremendous events elsewhere in the far-spread theatre 
of the war overshadowed it. But the conquest of the little 
country, a conquest more costly to the enemy than that of 
Belgium, attracted the attention and won for Serbia the ad- 
miration of the whole world. In that sombre war episode 
valour in defence of liberty shone, perhaps, brighter than it 
has ever shone before. The Austrians, Germans and Bulgarians 
had a stern task to overrun the small, war-racked, weakened 
nation; they have conquered it for the moment, but its soul 
lives, and I think no words could be more appropriate in the 
case of Serbia than those of Edmond Rostand which I have 
placed at the head of this chapter. Serbia will only be con- 
quered when the last of its resisting souls has been taken by 
assault. 

I was particularly interested in the Serbian struggle on 
account of the fact that during the greater part of the First 
Balkan War I was with the Serbian Army as the Special Cor- 
respondent of The Daily Chronicle. I saw in the Serbs a fine 
fighting race and a people in whom there was a great deal to 
admire. Even in those days of triumph there were no illusions 
in the country, I found, as to the dangers which the future held 
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in store for her. The Serbs knew that they were fated, sooner 
or later, to have war with their great and powerful neighbour; 
they knew that they stood in the way of the realisation of 
Austria’s ambitions with regard to the A‘gean; with regard 
to territory under the rule of the Dual Monarchy the two coun- 
tries were in opposition to one another; the Serbians knew 
that they were not pardoned for having grown out of the 
tutelage which the Dual Monarchy exercised at the time of 
Obrenovitch, for having dared to harbour demands with 
reference to Bosnia and Herzegovina, and for having taken the 
Sandjak of Novi Bazar. The position was made worse by the 
setting up of the Kingdom of Albania, mainly, in the manner 
in which it was done, to thwart Serbian desires for a port on 
the Adriatic, and by the defeat of the Bulgars in the Second 
Balkan War by Serbia and her Greek ally. M. Take Jonescu 
and Signor Giolitti have both made revelations which showed 
the world in what a determined manner Austria-Hungary 
plotted against Serbia, and the unblushing villainy of Count 
Berchtold’s policy to drag Serbia into war has been thoroughly 
exposed to all the world. The Count and the statesmen of 
Vienna and Budapest knew they could not wait; they had to 
choose their time at the earliest possible moment before Serbia 
could recuperate and before the rest of Europe was ready for 
war. 

The moment they chose was certainly a bad one for Serbia. 
Consider the position of that country. She had had a war 
against the Turks, a second against the Bulgarians, while the 
trouble in Albania had cost her much and forced her to keep 
her army mobilised for a much longer period than would other- 
wise have been the case. Indeed, the country’s military forces 
had not been long demobilised when Vienna’s infamous de- 
mands were made. The two wars had impoverished the country 
to a considerable extent and Serbia is not rich, as at present 
developed, at any rate. What she required was a long period 
of rest in order to recuperate and to organise and develop her 
new territories, to make good in general the inevitable adverse 
results which even successful war brings. Her army was in 
need of reform and of enlargement. Her intention was to 
double it by adding five divisions. When the war-cloud burst 
over her, this was very far from being completely achieved. 
Several of the new divisions were not more than a couple of 
thousand strong and these were also quite without artillery 
and horses. The arsenals had not been working at anything 
like full pressure. So the thunderbolt fell when the little 
country was least ready for it. But it had been long expected. 

P 
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This, Serbia knew, was a far more serious business than the 
war against Turkey or that against Bulgaria. It was the 
inevitable struggle for her life, so often threatened. The 
country rushed to arms again with that steady determination 
which is one of the finest characteristics of the race. 

The diplomatic preliminaries to the opening of hostilities need 
but little space here. On July 23rd the Minister of Austria- 
Hungary at Belgrade presented to M. Paschitch the now well- 
known demands of his Government with regard to the position 
which had arisen out of the Sarajevo crime. These were prac- 
tically all accepted, despite their formidable nature, but that 
did not please Austria-Hungary, and on the 25th the Austro- 
Hungarian Minister, who had everything prepared well before- 
hand for departure, took train into Hungarian territory. On 
that day Serbia began her mobilisation. 

The country was faced with a serious military problem. 
There were two plans of campaign which the enemy might 
adopt. In the first case, the Austrians might make their attack 
in the Semendria region, the gateway to the famous Morava 
Valley, the route which the Austro-German forces chose in 
October 1915. By this route the line between Belgrade and 
Nisch could be easily cut. True, a single army entering the 
country by that way has its flanks exposed to the enemy. 
On the other hand, if the invaders chose the plan of making 
the Drina their base and of advancing from west to east, their 
left would be on their own territory while their right would lie 
on formidable mountains to the south, so that the risk of being 
outflanked is very small, though the broken nature of the 
country in front favours the side on the defensive. The Serbian 
commander had to be prepared to meet either eventuality. 
To do so, he had to have a first line of defence along the 
three rivers, Drina, Save and Danube, with reserves to hold 
up the enemy’s advance, so that the main army would have 
time to concentrate in the region of Aranguelovatz, about half- 
way between the two theatres of probable operations. This 
main army could be transported with comparative ease to either 
front. The Austrian commander decided to demonstrate only 
on the Danube and Lower Save front while his real offensive 
took place from the Drina. 

Though the Austrians had chosen their own time for the 
rupture with Serbia and, therefore, ought to have had an 
advantage in their state of preparedness and consequent ability 
to move with rapidity, their actions were characterised by a 
certain lack of haste. So slowly did they move, in fact, that 
they allowed Serbia to be ready, as far as she possibly could be, 
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before the attack was begun in earnest. From July 28th, the 
day of the declaration of war, Belgrade was intermittently 
bombarded and infantry feints were made at various points 
on the Serbo-Hungarian frontier. But it was not until a 
fortnight later, August 12th, to be exact, that the enemy’s main 
attack began. On that day the Fourth Corps crossed the Save 
at a point near Chabatz. The HKighth and Thirteenth Corps 
threw bridges across the Drina near Biélina, Lechnitza and 
Loznitza and crossed into Serbian territory, while the Fifteenth 
crossed at Zvornik and Lioubovia. The crossings were resisted, 
but the defenders had to fall back on their reserves in the 
mountains. Meanwhile, observing the importance of the 
movement, the Serbian commander rushed forward his only 
cavalry division and the Second and Third Armies. 

Still, having begun their main attack, the Austrians showed 
no hurry, despite the fact that they must have known that the 
greater part of the Serbian Army was advancing against them 
by forced marches. Four full days were occupied by the enemy 
in crossing the rivers and establishing themselves in positions 
on the mountain ridges in front. Chabatz was occupied with- 
out resistance. On the 16th the advance guards of the Serbian 
Army came into touch with the invaders and what is known 
as the Battle of the Iadar—a river joining the Drina above 
Lechnitza—began. The batile area here is a peculiar one. To 
the north is the fertile Plain of the Matchva, between Drina 
and Save, while to the south several chains of mountains run 
towards the Drina, and the affluents of that river, the chief of 
which are the Jadar and the Lechnitza, run between those 
ranges. On the 15th the position was as follows. The enemy’s 
Fourth Corps was at Chabatz; the Eighth was split into three 
sections, the first being directed towards Slatina, the second 
following the Tser crest, and the third advancing by the 
Lechnitza valley; the Thirteenth, which came from Loznitza, 
advanced on the two banks of the Iadar, its left resting on the 
Ivérak and its right facing the heights which give access to the 
plateau between Iarebitzé and Kroupanie; the Fifteenth Corps 
marched by the roads from Zvornik to Kroupanié and from 
Lioubovia to Petzka. The Serbian Cavalry Division and some 
field artillery, together with a force of light infantry, was, 
early on the 16th, in the neighbourhood of Slatina, and beyond 
the village this force encountered the left of the three divisions 
of the Eighth Corps of the enemy, and after a fight, which 
lasted till evening fell, drove it back in considerable confusion 
towards the Drina. Thus the Fourth Corps at Chabatz was 
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separated from the forces operating to the south. A little 
later the Second Serbian Army was in touch with the enemy. 
Two divisions of it had Chabatz for their objective, while the 
other two faced the remainder of the Eighth Corps of the 
enemy and the northern section of the Thirteenth Corps. The 
Austrians occupied strong positions and all that the Serbians 
could hope to do at the moment was to delay the enemy’s 
advance. The advance forces of the Third Serbian Army met the 
southern portion of the Thirteenth Corps in the valley of the 
Jadar and to the south of Iarébitzé, but as the Serbs were not 
in force at this particular point they found themselves forced 
to retreat. At the southern extremity of the battle-line the 
Fifteenth Corps drove back weak Serbian forces on Kroupanié 
and Petzka. The result of the day’s fighting was, therefore, 
that the Serbs had to yield ground all along the line save in the 
Slatina region. 

On the 17th, in twilight and mist, the battle reopened. 
During the night the Serbians had been reinforced by the 
arrival of the completing units of their armies. The division 
facing the enemy on the Tser heights (the most northerly of 
the two Second Army divisions operating on the left of the 
Cavalry Division) took the offensive, and, with real Serb dash, 
carried the first two heights of the mountain range. On the 
following day, as the result of fierce hand-to-hand fighting, the 
successful forward move here was continued until the victorious 
Serbs reached the commanding summit of the height of land. 
All counter-attacks, and they were many and fierce, were 
driven back, and the Austrian line was cut in two, this nullify- 
ing the progress the enemy had made on right and left. On 
the 19th the left of the Second Army (the division to the south 
of that which was advancing along the Tser heights) cleared the 
crests in front of it and made the valley of the Lechnitza, thus 
dominated on both sides, untenable. Meanwhile the Third 
Serbian Army had stood firm against the attacks made on it. 
Here the Fiftcenth and Thirteenth Corps charged the Serb 
positions repeatedly and suffered heavy losses. Late in the 
day they were in retreat on Iarébitzé and Kroupanie. The 
Serbians had won their battle against a foe in greatly superior 
numbers. 

The pursuit of the defeated enemy began with the dawn 
on the 20th. Here and there in the course of their retreat the 
Austrians endeavoured to stem the tide of battle. The Fourth 
Corps in the north succeeded in driving the right—two divisions 
—of the Second Serbian Army across the Dobrava, but, owing to 
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the Serb success in the south and the presence of the Cavalry 
Division beyond Slatina, the achievement was useless and 
retreat inevitable in conjunction with the rest of the invaders’ 
line. For four days, however, this Corps held out bravely at 
Chabatz, but on the 24th it was again across the Save. With 
that the Austrians’ first effort came to an end. They lost 
fifty guns and four thousand prisoners, together with a large 
quantity of material. 

By this time, of course, Austria had a much more serious 
state of affairs to face than she had thought would be the case 
at the beginning of things, and she excused her defeat on Serbian 
soil by pointing to the necessity for using the greater part of 
her forces against Russia. Operations, however, did not come 
to an end. The Serbs, rather unwisely perhaps, assumed the 
offensive. On September 5th the right of the Serb army crossed 
the Save at a number of points; the famous Timok Division 
took possession of Mitrovitza on the left bank of the river 
opposite the extreme riorthern side of the Plain of Matchva. 
There, however, it was attacked by very superior forces and 
had to retire across the river with somewhat serious losses. 
A similar attack on Semlin met with the same fate. The 
Serbs were, however, much more successful beyond the Drina, 
where, indeed, with their knowledge of mountain warfare and 
their mobility, they found conditions under which they could 
do well. To invade Hungary on a small scale was undoubtedly 
extremely foolhardy. 

With the help of the Montenegrins, the Serbians in Bosnia 
drove back the Sixteenth Corps and the right of the Fifteenth, 
which were menacing the Sandjak of Novi Bazar. In September 
three columns began converging on Sarajevo, birthplace of 
the war, and by the middle of the following month they were 
on the mountains in front of the town and within range of the 
guns of its forts. Events on the Drina, however, compelled 
these columns to fall back. The Austrians were renewing 
their attacks in the same region where they had met with thcir 
August disaster. 


On September 7th the order of the Austrian forces was : 


The Ninth and Eighth Corps were between Mitrovitza and 
Biélina and were to make an energetic demonstration. 

The Fifteenth and Sixteenth were to march by Zvornik and 
Lioubovia on Kroupanié and Petzka. 

The Thirteenth Corps was between the above two groups. 

A force of light infantry was to push rapidly forward on 
Valievo with the object of cutting off the Serb retreat. 
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During the night of the 7th, the Highth Corps and part of the 
Ninth concentrated at Ratcha and endeavoured to force a passage 
across the Save. The Highth Corps was driven back, but the 
section of the Ninth, crossing near Bossut, managed to secure 
a footing on the right bank. On the following day, however, 
it, too, was forced across the river again. On the night of the 
8th, nevertheless, a division of the Eighth Corps crossed and 
established itself by the Tserna Bara (the Black Lake) and 
during the 9th was able to resist successfully all the attacks of 
the Serbs. Finally, however, not being able to obtain reinforce- 
ments, it had to abandon its position, and, in recrossing the 
pontoon bridge which had been thrown across the river, suffered 
very heavy losses, hot fire from the Serbian artillery sweeping 
the single way of retreat. 

Meanwhile near Lioubovia strong Austrian forces had crossed 
the Drina and taken up good positions on the heights, spreading 
out their line till it reached from Petzka over the Plateau of 
Kroupanié to near Loznitza, facing the Goutchevo range. For 
almost exactly two months, till November 6th, the Austrians 
were unable to advance; the Serbs held most valiantly to their 
ground. Then, though Serbian valour did not fail, ammunition, 
especially for the artillery, began to run low. The Austrians 
facing the Kroupanié heights were eventually heavily rein- 
forced and, helped by heavy artillery fire to which the Serbs 
could not reply, they managed, on November 6th, to take 
the commanding summits there. This placed the rest of the 
Serbian Army in danger of being cut off, so it had to retreat 
eastwards, a movement which was carried out in perfect order. 
The Plain of Matchva was evacuated, the enemy pursuing 
with customary Austrian dilatoriness. Valievo was not occu- 
pied till the 14th. If they did not hurry, their slow advance 
gave them time to massacre, burn and destroy with particular 
thoroughness along their line of march. In conjunction with 
this eastward movement, an attack was made at the mouth 
of the Morava Valley. Six battalions crossed the Danube near 
Semendria but were almost wiped out before they established 
themselves in position and only a very small remnant reached 
the other side again. 

It was a fighting retreat eastward that the Serbians conducted 
and on the 20th of the month they faced round along the right 
bank of the Koloubara and the Lig, their extreme left resting 
on the Nechar heights beyond the Upper Morava. The Second 
Army was on the right, the First on the left, and the Third in the 
centre. The Austrians brought up against the right the Eighth 
and Seventeenth Corps, against the ccntre the Thirteenth and 
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Fifteenth, with part of the Sixteenth, the remainder of that Corps 
facing the left of the Serb position. A mixture of Austrian 
brigades operated also on the left. From the Save to the 
Upper Morava the battle raged as November drew to its con- 
clusion. On the 29th the Fifteenth Corps took the Souvobar 
heights from a section of the First Serb Army, and, as a result, 
the Serbian right had to fall back, a movement which entailed 
the abandonment of Belgrade. Quickly the Serbian com- 
mander reformed his line and on December 2nd it ran from the 
Drenié height on the Danube round by that of Kosmai to the 
western slopes of Roudnik and the Upper Morava. positions, 
which had been retained. 

On the same day the Austrian forces from Semlin entered 
Belgrade without opposition. They made a great show and 
the rejoicings at Vienna, Budapest and throughout the Dual 
Monarchy were on a somewhat lavish scale. The country had 
had to wait long enough for something to rejoice over; it was 
not till December 2nd that what was anticipated would be the 
first and easy triumph of the war was accomplished. The Em- 
peror received the news on the sixty-sixth anniversary of his 
accession, and the commander of the Austrian troops was rash 
enough to promise his men that in a week they would make 
their entry into Nisch. But the triumph was to be short-lived. 
The Austrians in Belgrade gave themselves up to revels; they 
believed that that part of the war was over and that the 
** punitive expedition’ had succeeded in crushing Serbia 
at last. 

Far from being crushed, however, the Serbian Army was 
intact and, though tired, full of fighting spirit. Munitions had 
arrived and Marshal Putnik, the veteran leader, decided to 
lose no time in delivering his counter-attack, the opening of 
which was delegated to the First Army on the left. Its task was 
to take Pojéega with its left, while its centre and right were to 
attack and take the Souvobar heights at all costs. The rest 
of the Serbian Army—the Third Army in the centre and the 
Second on the left—stood ready to support the movement. The 
importance of the situation, as it was thus developed, will be 
seen by a glance at the map. Almost immediately behind the 
Serbian line lies Kraguievatz, where Serbia’s most important 
arsenal is. The loss of that town would have been almost 
fatal to the hopes of further resistance. Everything was done 
to ensure the success of the operations; all available forces were 
brought up; King Peter, who had been at Vranje, rejoined the 
army to encourage it by his presence. 

So little time was lost in making arrangements that the 
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Austrians had not been twelve hours in Belgrade when the 
centre of the First Army came into contact with the enemy again. 
In the early morning mist the Austrians were descending from 
the Souvobar heights to continue their advance. They were 
hardly on the move when, the mist having cleared, the Serb 
artillery opened upon them. This greatly astonished them, 
for the Serb guns had been, owing to lack of ammunition, 
silent during the greater part of the retreat. The cannon had 
the range of the advancing enemy to a nicety. The Austrians, 
seeing what was happening, endeavoured to charge, but were 
quickly driven up the slopes of the heights again. So unex- 
pected and effective was the Serbian fire that panic broke out 
among the Austrians. Complete rout was, however, pre- 
vented by the arrival of reinforeements and these fresh troops 
put up such a vigorous resistance that it was not until the 
afternoon of the 5th that they were finally driven back. So 
much for the Fifteenth Corps. 

Farther south the Sixteenth Corps was also surprised and 
literally massacred as it retreated in haste along the valley of the 
Upper Morava. To far beyond Oujitzé its matériel and every- 
thing from cartridge-belts to coats were thrown away by the 
soldiers sothat they might move more quickly. It was a complete 
débacle. Into the mess and muddle of the retreat the right of the 
Thirteenth was drawn and the whole business became rapidly 
a disaster of the first magnitude. All power of resistance was 
smashed out of that part of the invading army. Over the now 
deeply snow-covered passes the sorry remnant of that force 
was driven, its passage marked by dead, abandoned wagons, 
artillery and baggage of all sorts. The August defeat was 
repeated with hundred-fold emphasis. The enemy’s losses 
were tremendous and the sufferings of those who escaped were 
terrible in the extreme. Prisoners whom I met at a later date 
in Serbia told me that the retreat was a nightmare about which 
they could hardly bear to think a year later. 

The Second and Third Serbian Armies, stretching from 
the Danube to the Lig, were meanwhile engaged with the 
Austrian left, composed of the Seventeenth, Eighth and part 
of the Thirteenth Corps. An offensive on the part of the 
enemy was checked and the Austrians were soon being driven 
back upon their positions to the south of Belgrade. The 
Serbian force gave them no rest and the attack was pushed 
relentlessly forward, the Serbians fighting with the utmost 
gallantry and determination. So successfully did they fight 
that by the 18th the Austrians were retreating across the 
Danube again, their occupation of the Serbian capital having 
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lasted just eleven days. They left in great confusion, and 
the amount of war material abandoned in Belgrade, strewn 
about the streets of the capital, was enormous. On the 
15th King Peter was in his capital once more. It was 
an unforgettable fortnight for the Serbian Army, which had 
accomplished an achievement which must really be written 
down as one of the most remarkable of the war. The booty 
was colossal. The number of prisoners was 45,000; 125 cannon, 
70 machine-guns, 2000 horses and stores in like proportion 
were among the spoils. If we except the taking of Przemysl, 
the retaking of Belgrade yielded more booty and a larger 
number of prisoners than any other event in the war up to the 
end of the year 1915. It was a decisive, startling victory, a 
splendid finish to a strenuous and well-conducted four months’ 
campaign. 

For nearly a year the country was undisturbed by the enemy 
again, but for long months it was swept by the scourge of 
typhus. Thousands and tens of thousands died; it was a far 
more fearful visitation than that of hostile armies. It was 
fought by contingents of most heroic doctors and nurses from 
England, America and France, several of whom laid down their 
lives doing their noble duty in the stricken land. It was not 
until late in 1915 that the epidemic was crushed out. 


The first of the Allied forees—British and French—had just 
landed when I reached Salonica en route for Serbia on the 
morning of October 13th, 1915. Already for some days the 
Austro-Germans had been in possession of Belgrade; the 
treacherous thrust of the Bulgars from the east had been 
equally long in progress. The day had dawned of Serbia’s most 
severe trial. ‘It is merely a matter of hours till the railway 
line is cut.” Such was the scarcely cheering news which 
greeted me on making inquiries in Salonica; yet on the following 
morning at the office of the Compagnie des Wagons Lits I was 
given a ticket for the journey to Nisch and for the sleeping-car 
and furnished with what details I required. It was as though 
war were the most remote of things. On the 15th, early in 
the morning, I left Salonica. It was a comfortable journey, 
if slow. At Gevgeli the train was held up for some hours; 
Bulgarian troops had approached the railway line from 
Strumnitza Town and had shelled it. French and Serbian 
troops were out against them, and the train had to wait the 
decision of the combat. The little frontier station was decorated 
in honour of the Allies, bright with the flags of the Seven 
Nations. ‘‘Honneur aux grands Alliés!” proclaimed one 
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streamer; ‘“‘ La Victoire aux Armées de la Liberté et du Droit ! ”’ 
said another. After a few hours’ wait, the telegraph ticked 
out a message that the French had driven the Bulgarians back 
and that it was quite safe to proceed. So—by this time it 
was late in the day—we sped northwards once more through 
the gathering night. Yonder in the gloom were the hills of 
Bulgaria; on the heights nearer at hand French camp-fires 
burned; by the line lay stretchers awaiting removal with the 
first wounded of this campaign. Then night blotted out the 
landseape. Kumanovo, Uskub and Vranje were passed and we 
rolled onward to Nisch, all unaware that out of the night behind 
the train Bulgar comitajis came and cut the line, blowing up a 
couple of bridges near Vranje. So it was by the last train 
through that I reached Nisch, and with the evening table 
@héte and the comfortable bed I bade good-bye to comfort for 
a long and exciting fortnight. 

Nisch does not strike one as a town; it is a vast, rambling 
village, crowded always, in ordinary times, with hundreds of 
peasants’ carts which bring in country produce. It has !ong, 
generally wide, always badly paved streets, very dusty in 
summer and extremely muddy in winter. A feature of the place 
is its numerous and tremendous squares. But few of the 
houses are of more than one storey and nearly all of them are 
on the smallest possible scale. There is little that is modern 
in the straggling town by the Nischava, on the left bank of 
which is the great Turkish fortress, used on more than one 
occasion within recent times as the store for the national 
treasure and archives. The only other very large building is 
the palace of the former Pasha of Nisch. In the previous reign 
the Royal Family often came there and the sittings of the 
Skuptschina were also held in the building when the Court 
was at Nisch. But King Peter has seldom visited the town, 
though the Crown Prince was in the habit of paying it frequent 
visits. A large proportion of the population consists of gipsies 
and Turks. Jews, too, are fairly numerous, though of late they 
have been declining in numbers. 

I spent a busy day on the 16th. The Government being at 
Nisch, I had to visit a number of friends of the time of the 
First Balkan War, and there was, besides, no time to be lost 
in getting permission to go to the northern front, which was 
my intention. I was received by the Government officials 
with the utmost courtesy, and before evening I was in possession 
not only of the pass for which I wished but also of a document 
which placed at my disposal wherever I went in the country 
the services of the local civil and military authorities. The 
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Serbian Government recognised that, under the existing cireum- 
stances, it was not enough to allow the Correspondent to sec 
something, but that it was equally necessary to provide him 
with means to reach the nearest place from which he might 
send his despatch home. Throughout my fortnight’s wander- 
ings the Serbian civil and military authorities were even kinder 
than I thought would be possible at a time when there was so 
much unavoidable confusion in the country, when communica- 
tion was uncertain and vehicles difficult to procure. Through- 
out the whole of a fortnight of difficult and continuous travel 
these authorities at all times and places rendered me every 
service in their power, and without their ever-ready help, which 
I must most gratefully acknowledge, I should have been de- 
tained, practically a prisoner in besicged Serbia, until my 
account of what happened there was old and overshadowed 
by other events. 

The evacuation of Nisch had begun on the day I arrived. 
Buildings used by the Government were, hour by hour, becom- 
ing more desolate. The greater part of the Diplomatic Corps 
had left and the archives were being packed and sent away 
in bullock wagons. In the building used by the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs the scene in the evening was pathetic. Only 
a few secretaries were left, though the Government was still 
nominally there. M. Paschitch, the veteran, prophet-like 
statesman of Serbia, entered, his flowing white beard and black 
cloak making him a striking and memorable figure. A secre- 
tary comes to him with a despatch from London; he sees that 
the last sentence is incomplete; the telegraph line has been 
cut in the middle of it. 

Nisch was isolated. Serbia was in her agony—alone with her 
own stout and unquailing heart, her own deathless courage. 

At midnight I left Nisch, together with four other Corre- 
spondents, and I reached Kraguievatz on the following morning. 
Outwardly Kraguievatz, a place with a peace-time population 
of 18,000, is Nisch on a smaller scale, but it has an importance 
allitsown. As I have already stated, it has the largest arsenal 
in the country. It was there, too, that the Serbian Radical 
Party was formed, a party which, despite its name, corresponds 
more to European Conservative parties; it is the party which 
was in power for a long period prior to the opening of the war. 
Kraguievatz, once the capital, has always played an important 
part in Serbian political history; it is the Paisley upon which 
the Serb politician keeps his eye; it is the Lancashire of the 
land and may be credited with having often thought one 
day what Serbia said the next. The town has, indeed, been 
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called the “‘ Brain of Serbia” on account of the fact that the 
great journal, Poléta, to which all the best writers contribute, 
is published there. 

I spent the whole of the 17th and 18th there, while the final 
arrangements for our visit to the front were being made. The 
General! Staff of the Serbian Army was established in the town 
at the time, and I saw Marshal Putnik, the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Serbian Army. The veteran Voivode is one of the 
heroic figures of the war. Three years previously I had seen 
him leading to victory against the Turk that fine army of which 
he is the creator. He was a dapper figure, the pride and en- 
couragement of the Serbian soldier. But age—he is sixty- 
eight—had, I noticed, worked a great change in him since those 
days of triumph. The soldier, in this great campaign, saw him 
no more; suffering from acute asthma, he was forced to keep 
to a heated room. But illness, I found, had not enchained 
the marvellous mind, nor had time lessened the tremendous 
mental energy of this master-soldier. There he was still work- 
ing away at headquarters with a personal staff of only five 
officers. In the rush and pressure of work there was little 
time for sleep. Marshal Putnik seldom, if ever, refers to a 
map. He has a gift unique among military men; before his 
mind’s eye he can see all Serbia spread out before him like a 
tremendous relief map, and he knows that map down to the 
minutest topographical details. In his room silence reigns; 
officers come and go quietly; decisions are swift and unfalter- 
ing. And that little, level-headed, pain-troubled soldier, 
holding to his task with sublimity of courage, was ceaselessly 
watching a front nearly equal, at the time, to that guarded by 
the legions of the Tsar. He presented a brave, pathetic figure, 
and I could not help thinking of the bed-ridden Commander 
and the ill and aged King Peter, both working so heroically 
for their country in its dark hours, labouring with such sublime 
courage and self-sacrifice. It was as if the two great leaders 
of the tried and gallant little nation were clinging heroically 
to life and its duties till the final triumph of cause and country 
so that they might be able to go and announce it to the spirits 
of Serbia’s dead heroes. 

At midnight on the 18th I left Kraguievatz for the Danube 
front and early next day arrived at the little town of Palanka. 
After lunch motor-cars were ready to take us to the front in 
the company of a number of officers, and until my stay was over 
I was with the famous Shoumadia Division. That Division 
is composed of men of the Morava Valley region—a region with 
Kraguievatz as its centre—the fair Garden of Serbia. Its 
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commander was then Colonel Bugidor Terzitch (later Serbian 
Minister of War), one of the heroes of Kumanovo and a soldier 
who has, perhaps, seen more service than any other Balkan 
military leader. His division was the flower of the Army, and 
I was to see its first retreat. 

Before I describe what I saw during the memorable days 
that followed, it is necessary to give the story which I gathered 
of the German attack—for the great proportion of the attack- 
ing force was German—on the Danube line from the moment 
when General Mackensen opened his campaign definitely on 
October 5th. The Kaiser’s famous and favourite general—the 
Emperor told a Balkan diplomat in Berlin some time previously 
that he would do the brave Serbs the honour of sending his best 
general against them—soon found that he was faced with the 
most serious piece of work that had fallen to his lot during the 
war. Never, indeed, was line of battle so gallantly and stub- 
bornly defended. Against Ram three furious attacks had to 
be directed before success was achieved; Semendria, too, held 
out against three onslaughts and only succumbed to the hellish 
artillery fire with which the fourth was accompanied; to obtain 
a footing at Zabrile three attacks were necessary. At all three 
poimts the Germans suffered so heavily that Mackensen was 
forced to send an urgent request for reinforcements. 

The bombardment of Belgrade began in earnest on October 5th. 
From behind Zemlin batteries of 16-inch guns rained death and 
destruction on the city. Every square yard of the place, too, 
was searched by heavy machine-gun fire. When crowds of 
refugees were streaming out of the city German airmen appeared 
and dropped bombs on them. The object was to stir up panic, 
but it failed; there was nothing but the most stolid heroism 
under that hail of death and terror. Attack after attack on 
the city itself was driven back, but at last, as the result of their 
devastating artillery fire, the enemy gained a foothold. Then 
the most formidable part of the Germans’ task began. They 
had to win the city street by street; it is no exaggeration 
to say that they had to pay a price for every paving-stone. 
Prisoners told me that it was appalling work. Every street 
corner seemed to be a citadel. On the 8th street fighting 
continued fiercely and before the Germans were masters of 
Belgrade the Danube city was largely a mass of ghastly, smoul- 
dering ruins, strewn in grimmest horror with a covering of 
the dead. Fifty thousand shells had been poured into it. 

The Serbians fought magnificently. Old and young played 
their parts. Here is a little story which shows the heroic 
spirit of the people. Near Palanka I met a little comitaji of 
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fifteen years, who, in his street in Belgrade, Emperor Dushan 
Street, with five companions and a supply of hand grenades, 
kept a German company at bay for two hours. He had three 
shrapnel wounds, but was smiling and eager to be fighting 
again. Once in possession of the city, the Germans opened 
a terrible fire on the positions beyond. The lines of trenches 
were searched by fire of fiendish accuracy. Facing Belgrade 
and Semendria the river bank was often a long continuing 
wave of flame. The capture of the hills beyond the two places 
named was also a frightfully expensive business. Every slope 
had to be covered thick with dead in order to be won, and, 
indeed, after twelve days’ violent onslaught, General Mac- 
kensen had succeeded in obtaining little more than a foothold 
on the southern side of the river. On the Drina front, scene 
of the earlier Austrian disasters, he found his task equally 
heavy. Captain Milanomanovitch, a Serbian friend of mine, 
who was wounded in that region, told me that the Germans 
were at times staggered by the opposition they encountered. 
In the fight in which he was wounded, the captain said, his 
position was attacked by a body of five hundred men, of whom 
not one escaped. 

After about ten days of continuous and severe fighting, 
Mackensen concentrated his forces on the positions won behind 
Belgrade and Semendria, the object being to drive south from 
the former place to Kraguievatz, important, as I have already 
stated, on account of its arsenal, while the Semendria army was 
to ascend the Morava Valley, the historic highway to Europe 
by which the Turks invaded Hungary. This army was to join 
hands with the Bulgarians and the united forces were to turn 
the Serb right, while the army from Belgrade enveloped the 
left. On October 18th at Malakresna, south of Semendria, after 
showering ten thousand shells on the Serb position, the enemy 
took it. No sooner were they in possession of it, however, 
than a strong force of Serb infantry, which had been concealed 
in a forest near by, attacked and drove the Germans out of the 
position they had dearly won. While the enemy was retreat- 
ing, the Serb cavalry got in among the men and did heavy 
execution. The Germans left three guns on the field and their 
left had to fall back three miles as a result of the encounter. 
During the same evening, however, the enemy advanced again 
in greater force and partially made good the loss of ground. 
On the 19th Rawla height, south of Belgrade, and Avala height, 
which can be clearly seen from Kalemegdan Park in Belgrade, 
fell into the hands of the foe. Meanwhile in the Morava Valley 
progress was equally difficult, and on December 19th the German 
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advance lines were no farther south than a line extending from 
a little north of Lubejevo Bridge eastwards to slightly north of 
Pozharevatz. The German line when I reached the front on 
that day extended in a rough curve from Belgrade round Rawla 
and Avala to points north of the Morava bridge I have just 
mentioned and Pozharevatz. To gain that strip of territory the 
Germans had had to struggle for just two weeks. 

The composition of the German force, as I learned from 
prisoners, many of whom I talked with at Nisch and Palanka, 
was remarkable. I do not think that at any time Mackensen 
had more than 200,000 men, and they came from all parts of 
Germany and from all fronts. There were some from France 
and Flanders; others came from the Russian front and from 
garrisons in Poland; again there were some who had been at 
school but a month or two before; old men were there, too, 
who thought that they would escape being called on account 
of their age. Indeed, it was a most mixed army and showed 
that Germany was then beginning to feel the pinch as far as 
men were concerned. Had the Bulgarians not entered the field 
against Serbia, I am convinced that the Germans would have 
succeeded no better than the Austrians did in dealing with little 
Serbia. The physique of the men whom I saw, too, was ex- 
ceedingly poor. Many of them were very weedy specimens of 
humanity, and had Mackensen not had at his command artillery 
out of all proportion to the strength of his army, it is certain 
that his campaign would have been a failure. He used his 
infantry as little as possible and simply smashed his way 
forward by the aid of his artillery. 


I motored north from Palanka to the neighbourhood of 
Azanya, where Colonel Terzitch’s division was, and I was 
allowed to be in the very front lines in full view of the German 
advance as the Serbs fell back, retreat having that day been 
definitely decided upon. The Serbian army had then done 
all it could do. From the ridge where the front line of the 
Shoumadians had quickly entrenched themselves on reaching 
that position from the one directly in front, the angle of ground 
between Danube and Morava presented an extraordinary sight. 
Far in front were the purply blue hills of Hungary, their dark 
sides lit up by the constant lurid flame of German artillery, 
for not even then had Mackensen brought his heavy artillery 
across the river. The most remarkable feature of the vision 
before my eyes was that eight miles or so away I could see the 
dull green streak which was the Danube. Mackensen’s murder- 
ous machinery had been battering away for two weeks, and 
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still the Serbian forces could see the river in the blue distance ! 
That indicated better than anything else could do the full 
measure of the German commander’s difficult success. 

A grey heaven and a grey earth! From my view-point, a 
little hill called Ossoie, I could clearly see the position of the 
German cavalry. The Rawla and Avala heights were plainly 
visible. During the morning two heights nearer at hand, 
Michaelovatz, on my right, and Verbovatz, on my left, on both 
of which the Serbians had been in position, had been subjected 
to, perhaps, the most appalling deluges of shells which the 
war has yet seen. ‘They had been battered out of all recogni- 
tion; they had been split as though by a gigantic axe. As I 
watched the cautious advance of the enemy’s cavalry across 
the plain stretching far in front, the officer who had held one 
of those positions came up. He had clung to Verbovatz till it 
was folly to stay any longer. The hill and its neighbour were, 
he told me, simply blown out of existence in the end. Fair 
green hills were changed to scorched masses of iron shard on 
which nothing could live. And nearer, ever nearer, came the 
columns of the bursting shells, feeling out the ground, as it 
were, shattering everything so that the weakened legions of 
the invaders might not have to come to close grips with the 
Serbian soldiers. Farther away, the German infantry could be 
seen. “Take my stronger glasses,” said a captain who was 
entrenching his men. I took them and examined the heavy 
masses of the slowly on-coming foe. ‘ Now,” he added, “‘ you 
have seen about as much of the German infantry as we have 
for the past ten days. If we could only get at them! But 
what can we do against their tremendously superior artillery ? ” 

Michaelovatz and Verbovatz in the possession of the enemy, 
the retreat of the Shoumadia Division, and of those to right and 
left, became necessary. On the afternoon of the 19th, I saw 
that movement carried out with a coolness and calmness which 
make it one of the finest feats in the war. The men of the 
Morava, fighting in and for their own fair, beloved corner of 
earth, were more than magnificent. A long line of victories 
had made them a superb fighting force; but in this steady, 
cool, stubborn retreat they rose superior to all their splendid 
battle traditions. The Germans were throwing out forces to 
right and left. Their cavalry was advancing across the plain, 
and their artillery burst into a renewed activity from the other 
side of the river, tall columns of shell fumes springing up in 
most eerie fashion among the trees but a little distance in front. 
Shrapnel clouds dotted the dull sky. Like figures on a chess- 
board, the various sections of the Shoumadia Division moved. 
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Its guns thundered in reply. Slowly, so slowly, yard after 
yard of ground was yielded, one section after another support- 
ing its neighbour into safety. To say that the Shoumadians 
were cool as on parade does not adequately describe their spirit. 
How steadily that Serbian battle-line moved! As I watched, 
the Germans took Pozharevatz, and a cloud of dust far on the 
left told of the blowing up of the Lubejevo Bridge by the 
Serbians. : 

Twilight was falling; it was time for me to leave that fascinat- 
ing point of vantage. The retreat was in full swing. In the 
motor-car once more, we were soon moving slowly south again. 
Here I met with an exciting personal adventure. As the car 
was proceeding along the narrow, muddy road, we were held 
up by a Serbian soldier who pointed out that a force of German 
cavalry was astride the route by which I had come. The 
enemy’s artillery was indulging in a tir de barrage over our 
heads and we had been watching the effects of that, so that we 
were within five hundred yards of the Germans before it was 
noticed that we were running into a trap. The chauffeur 
quickly turned into a side road and the shelter of a wood. A 
few minutes later, the Germans, noticing the car, now accom- 
panied by another, opened with shrapnel. The shells burst 
with the greatest accuracy above the middle of the road, raining 
death on soldiers and refugees. Nearer and nearer came the 
grim cloud-bursts till one burst within a hundred and fifty 
yards. Just at that moment our attention was taken away from 
this pursuit by shrapnel by the piteous cries of some soldiers : 
‘““Gospodine! For heaven’s sake take at least one of our 
wounded !”’ We had just room for one and, pulling up the car, 
we hurriedly chose the poor fellow who appeared to be the 
worst hurt out of a pathetic group of seven. Whizz! Bang! 
A shell went over us and burst sixty yards or so in front; had 
we not stopped it is highly probable that that shell would have 
shattered the car. Luckily, the road improved at this point 
and we were able to make quicker progress, though I believe 
that shell was the last fired at us. 

Out of danger, we stopped to see something of the retreat. 
The flags go first! Oh, the retreat of the flag and its guard 
along the route choked by retreating men and wagons! The 
standard which but a few hours ago was floating proudly in 
the wind, the sacred emblem of the Fatherland, the inspiration 
of the defenders of their native soil, is now rolled up. He who 
carried it goes with bowed head at slow pace. Then, behind, 
come those who have suffered and are suffering for it—the 
ambulances with the wounded follow. They are not auto- 
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mobiles with stretchers; they are but the crudest conveyances, 
the narrow, springless, and clumsily made oxen-wagons, with 
a little straw for the wounded to lie on. The agony of it all! 
For many weary miles those slow-paced vehicles will have to 
go over the cut-up roads; the wounded may reach a hospital, 
but it is far more likely that they will never have such comfort. 
The enemy, relentless, behind, the long road in front, the night 
without cover, the pitiless rain, the cold mountain mist, the 
scarcity of food! It is a caravan of pain, which it will be hard 
to forget, a calvary of human suffering. 

The artillery follows, buffaloes pulling at the guns. Then 
come the stores—a long and seemingly unending train of 
animals and carts. Mixed up with those come the people, 
for this is not only the retreat of an army; it is also the exodus 
of a nation. Men, women and children—they waited till the 
very last moment before leaving their corner of earth, and when 
the last moment came they piled their most precious belongings 
on their carts—bed-covers, chairs, many a worthless-looking 
souvenir, the things they were accustomed to, the things of 
life, the things that meant happy memories; in the odd corners 
the babies were placed, pathetic little mites with wide-open 
eyes, wondering what it was all about. Others, the old, with 
nothing to keep, and the young with their priceless youth, often 
their beauty, to save, trudged along in that steadily moving 
column which was a nation. Here and there herds of pigs and 
flocks of turkeys and geese were being driven along. Other 
retreats I have seen—disorderly, noisy, terrible. This one 
was silent and grim as death. The men and women were 
silent; silent the old men, whose whole life now seemed re- 
stricted to the guarding of a sack of maize on a wagon, for that 
meant life. Hven the very animals were silent; they trudged 
along as grimly as those fatalist people; neither people nor 
animals ever hastened their pace; it was that in which they 
had gone through all life. 

Not a sound along that packed road of tragedy and bravery; 
silently through the mud the long caravan went. It was as 
though Death were passing. 

Then came the Shoumadia men. Their emotion was not 
apparent; their faces were set. This was their fourth year of 
war and their sixth campaign. They had fought Turk, Bul- 
garian, Albanian, Austrian and German. On the Drina, the 
Save, the Drin, the Danube, in Macedonia and on the Bregal- 
nitza they had warred and seen death. They had marched 
and countermarched, part of the great, hideous machine of 
war. They had lost the faculty of astonishment; war had 
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become the ordinary thing of life to them. Yet their eyes 
were clear and undismayed, and when they were asked to 
fight again, one could see, they would fight as on any morning 
of victory. 

Near Palanka I visited the headquarters of Colonel Terzitch, 
who received me in the most cordial manner and bade me stay 
to dinner with him in the dim, candle-lit schoolroom where he 
was established. It was a memorable meal. In from the 
night, where the enemy was steadily coming on, officers would 
arrive with reports, officers whom I had seen but a few hours 
before on the battlefield, and still with the mud of battle on 
them; they would consult their chief and then depart into the 
cold night again. Between the courses there were little councils 
of war; now and then the dinner was briefly interrupted to 
take momentous decisions; it was strange to see the Shouma- 
dian chief, in this little, bare schoolroom, directing the first 
retreat of his heroic division out there in the night and rain. 
“JT wish you would tell England,” he said when I was leaving, 
“that Serbia will keep on fighting through all these dark days, 
for we hope always to be worthy of the valuable friendship of 
the great nations allied in the cause of freedom and right.” 
And Serbia has kept that vow registered on her behalf by one 
of her finest fighters. 

Out in the darkness not a camp-fire gleamed; the night had 
fallen on the grim sights of the day; and still through the mud 
and rain the retreat of an army and a people went on. 


On October 24th I reached the headquarters of General Boyie- 
vitch, commanding before Uskub, and there I learned of the 
valiant way in which the Serbian Army had faced its foes on 
the eastern front. The Bulgarians attacked at four points. 
The most northerly was towards Vranje. A division and a 
half advanced from Kustendil to Egri Palanka, while two 
divisions came by way of Saravoslo Berevo with the Katchanik 
Pass as their objective. Two regiments pushed forward from 
Strumnitza Town. The forces facing the Bulgarians consisted 
of divisions at reduced strength, many men having just joined 
the colours. But all quitted themselves like veterans. In 
many encounters the Serbs were outnumbered by as many as 
five to one. This was the case in the violent eleven days’ 
battle that raged before Uskub. For the greater part of that 
struggle the contending armies were at a distance of only two 
hundred yards from one another, and hand-to-hand encounters 
were frequent with heavy losses on both sides. The Serbs, in 
the end, were compelled to fall back behind Uskub, and for 
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some time before the Bulgarians entered, comitajis of both 
sides kept up a hot fight in the town. The invading army took 
possession of the town on the evening of the 28rd and next 
morning the battle was resumed on the western side of Uskub. 
There, too, in face of vastly superior forces, the Serbs put up a 
magnificent fight. “If we had only had another regiment,” 
an officer who had been wounded in the fighting there said 
to me, “‘ we could have rushed the Bulgarians out of the town, 
so much better were the fighting qualities of our men.” At 
Veles, too, the Serbians performed wonders of heroism. Heavy 
fighting took place in the town when the Bulgarians occupied 
that part of it on the eastern bank of the river, the Vardar. 
That was on the 22nd, but on the following day they were 
turned out of it by a dashing Serb attack. The Serbs were, 
however, too weak to hold their gains. Another fierce encounter 
took place at Stratzi, where the enemy used armoured motor- 
cars, and all along the line, indeed, the fighting was of the 
most ferocious description. So well did the Serbians fight 
that very little would have turned the scale in their favour, but 
the little help they required was, alas! not there. At General 
Boyievitch’s headquarters, which were in a train on the railway 
line at Urochevatz, I met an old friend, Colonel Tvetkovitch, 
who had been constantly under fire for a fortnight, and the 
terrible nature of the struggle may be judged from the fact 
that in that time his hair had turned from black to grey. 

It was on October 25th that I left Urochevatz for Prisrend. 
Now I was faced with the problem of how to reach the nearest 
telegraph station, having learned on the previous day at 
Prishtina that the road from that place to Tetevo and Monastir 
was cut. So there was nothing for it but to take the only route 
that remained open, that which leads into Albania beyond 
Prisrend and out again before reaching Dibra. From Nisch, 
all but completely deserted, a small party of us, including 
several Serbian officers, started on the 22nd in a large motor- 
wagon with the object of reaching Monastir. We reached 
Kursumlija late at night, having been detained by what might 
have been a serious accident. As the heavy car went slowly 
along on a terribly muddy road, some one, lighting a cigarette, 
dropped the match on the floor. The floor was saturated with 
petrol and it burst into flames at once. Rugs, coats and 
everything lying about were thrown on the flames; the luggage 
was thrown overboard and two French Correspondents per- 
formed a dive into the deep mud on the road. For a few 
moments it looked as though we were going to be left, far from 
anywhere, with a burned-out car, but, the luggage out of the 
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way, the flames were comparatively soon subdued without 
putting the engine out of action. 

From Kursumlija to Podijevo was a long and hard day. 
The road leads over the mountains, then snow-covered, and we 
had to perform the journey in small horse-carriages. At times 
the route was so steep that we had to go off in search of oxen, 
for the horses were unable to make progress. Before six o’clock 
on the morning of the 24th, we were trekking out of Podijevo 
in a native bullock-cart drawn by two horses and about eleven 
we reached the pretty town of Prishtina, lying delightfully 
situated on the edge of the Plain of Kossovo, the plain of 
tragedy, scene (1889) of Serbia’s Flodden, yet as we passed 
over it gay with sunlight and flocks of blackbirds from which 
it takes its name. At General Boyievitch’s headquarters, which 
we reached in the evening, we were given another motor-wagon 
which took us through picturesque Prisrend into Albania. 
We passed the night at Ljuma at the headquarters of a small 
Serbian military post, for, as is known, the Serbians occupied 
the eastern part of Albania early in the war. From Ljuma 
began four days of hard riding on horseback across the moun- 
tains. On the first day we did thirty kilometres, in pouring 
rain, and stayed for the night at a lonely gendarmerie post. 
Next day we reached Slatina, where the “‘ mayor ”’ of the place, 
a quaint Albanian who carried his rifle with him even when he 
brought firewood into our room, housed and fed us. Piscopeja 
saw us on the following evening and we reached Dibra on the 
29th. From there we went to Monastir on the following day 
and our long journey was ended. 

It was a memorable journey, giving us an interesting vision 
of the life of primitive Albania, with its magnificent scenery, 
as fine as anything in Europe, its hospitable yet curiously 
uncivilised people, its quaint villages, its houses with loopholes 
for windows, for every Albanian’s house is his fortress. The 
route, if such it can be called, was terrible. During the second 
and third days every step was a gamble; torrents had to be 
crossed every half-hour; for hours the mud was often up to 
the horses’ bellies. Food was very scarce; we had to be con- 
tent with one scanty meal a day, consisting, as a rule after we 
left Nisch, of the Serbian dish, tchorba, a soup made in a variety 
of ways. We were the first party to leave Serbia by that route; 
later it became a terrible experience to pass along it. Part 
of the retreating army, fugitives and foreign medical missions, 
escaped by it. But it was made a way of tragedy by the passing 
of thousands of Austrian prisoners, convicts, lunatics. Despair, 
crime, folly passed; but Hope passed, too, though seldom has 
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she trod a more bitter path. Here and there the dead lay 
unburied in the snow. 

But we were spared those awful sights, though our journey 
was bad enough. There was, in my case, however, the satis- 
faction that every step brought me nearer to where I should 
find means of forwarding my story to London and so telling 
the world something of the glorious struggle which Serbia had 
waged against outnumbering foes. That story, the first British 
despatch from war-ringed Serbia, appeared in The Daily 
Chronicle and The Daily Telegraph on November 5th. Looking 
back across that fortnight of varied and memorable experiences, 
the main impression which remains fixed and living in my mind 
is the superb courage and endurance of the Serbian Army 
and the Serbian people in those dark days of sombre trial, 
and the magnificent human qualities with which they faced 
death, homelessness, wounds and hunger and all the terrible 
tragedies of war which fortune dealt out to them with such 
heavy hand. I have seen much of this war in its various 
theatres, but nothing quite so magnificently inspiring as the 
behaviour of the Serbian nation at that dire crisis in its history. 
Its fortitude was something to marvel at; its heroism lived 
undimmed through it all. I never saw the least sign of weari- 
ness among the people or the soldiers; there was never the 
slightest desire to say, even in the last corner of their country, 
that sword and strong right arm could do no more. The 
struggle went on to the last yard of Serbian soil and it left an 
army still ready to take up the fight again. 

The last phases of the campaign need but be briefly dealt 
with here. With the fall of Nisch, the enemy’s progress was 
comparatively rapid. The Bulgars swept westwards and the 
Austro-Germans came south. The magnificent stand by the 
Serbs in the Katchanik Pass region permitted their commander 
to secure the safe retreat of the bulk of his army, while farther 
south a force of Serbians held the Babuna Pass until Novem- 
ber 16th, thus keeping the south-western corner of the country 
free and ably seconding the Katchanik force’s efforts. I visited 
the little army holding that rugged region. To be with the 
soldiers there was an inspiring experience. Here and there 
tiny trenches were dug, but the rocks and bush of the sides 
of the pass gave the defenders nearly all the shelter they 
required. Time after time Bulgar attacks were driven back. 
By daylight, in the mist, in the dark, the enemy attempted to 
drive in the Serbs; rifles, bayonets, shrapnel, howitzers—all 
were tried, and for weeks all failed. At last, on November 16th 
and 17th, the enemy carried out a strong flanking movement on 
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the Serb left and the heroic defenders were unable to resist 
it. On the evening of the latter day the retirement was carried 
out in perfect order and without loss to the line of heights 
defending Monastir. There the Serbs held out till the end of 
the month and it was not until December 2nd that the foe 
entered Monastir. With that event the conquest of Serbia 
was complete. 

It will be long before I can forget the days and nights which 
I spent with various sections of the Serbian Army. I was 
with them in their fighting lines, in their retreat, shared village 
rooms with them, hearing their stories by camp-fires, when often 
they would sing, while the cannon boomed in the distance, their 
plaintive songs. Who, when once he has heard it, can ever 
forget ‘ Krvava Not’’? 


“* Zar je morola dod, 
Ona krvava noe, 
Kada si dragane moj, 
U krvav poschoo boj.” 


As in their songs, so in their history, even in this latest episode 
of it, triumph and tragedy, joy and sorrow, are mingled. The 
Serbs have taken it all with that fatalism which is one of their 
heritages from a stormy and cruel past. It is for the Allies 
to right the wrong Serbia has suffered, to right it for all time 
and to remove the menace which has, for long years, threatened 
her. This chapter must end with the completion of the tragedy 
of Serbia, with the climax of her woes. It has been written 
beside a window overlooking Salonica harbour; there lies a 
powerful battle fleet; transports come with men, stores and 
guns, British and French; soon the Serbian Army will arrive; 
it is the beginning of the work of reparation which I see here 
before my eyes, of the duty which we owe to our gallant ally. 
Others may have to tell how the great drama, great because 
there is the life of a nation at stake, will end. We may accom- 
plish more than our duty to Serbia in this campaign; it may 
so happen, if we strike hard enough, that the prediction of 
Bismarck will come true and that it will be in this part of the 
world that the slow-footed disaster overtaking Germany will 
be hastened, that here the Allied arms, striking home, will so 
weaken Germany’s eastern and western battle-lines that the 
forces of Britain, France, Belgium and Russia will be able at 
long last to drive through to the Fatherland’s own soil. 

In this volume I have tried as much as possible to avoid 
criticism. We are still in the middle of things. But it is a 
mournful thought that the tragedy of Serbia would never have 
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had to be written had we listened to Serbia herself at the proper 
time. She begged the Entente Powers to be allowed to attack 
Bulgaria when that country mobilised, shut the door on 
diplomacy and should no longer have been courted by the 
Allies. Three Serb divisions were then in the Pirot region; 
they could have been in Sofia in five days, before Bulgaria 
had completed her concentration. Success was certain. The 
Germans in the north were not then ready. But still Petro- 
grad, Paris and London could not believe that Tsar Ferdinand 
was playing a double game. Serbia was held back from taking 
that step fully justified by considerations of her own national 
safety. Then, later, she had to face two foes instead of one. 
I am certain, and here I voice the belief of the Serbian General 
Staff, that she could have disposed of them singly, if, indeed, 
either would have ventured single-handed to tackle her. So 
the tragedy came and swept from Belgrade to Monastir. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE BALKANS AND THE WAR—AND AFTER 


“It is better not to begin than never to finish.”’—Serbian Proverb. 


Personality in the Balkans—The character of Tsar Ferdinand—M. Rado- 
slavofi—King Peter and M. Paschitch—M. Venizelos and his great 
work—King Constantine—The real Bulgarian—Serb and Greek— 
The duplicity of the Bulgars—Their Imperial dream—The role of 
Greece—Serbia’s policy and her importance—The final settlement— 
The Aigean Empire and Jugoslavia. 


TuE student of Balkan politics cannot but be struck by the 
extremely important réle which personality plays in Near 
Eastern States. Political parties there are ngt so much the 
result of adhesion to an ideal as of the support given to a man. 
“In Europe ” great parties have been known to live with very 
ineffective leadership; they are held together by an ideal and 
they trust, in such times, that the hour of their opportunity will 
bring the man of their hopes. But Balkan parties and Balkan 
states need the man at all hours; indeed, it is not too much to 
say that the structures of all Near Eastern States are the 
results of the work of dominating personalities to a very large 
extent. That is a point of which European diplomats have 
taken little account; they do not appear to have fathomed the 
personalities of the rulers and politicians with whom they have 
had to deal. In addition, each Balkan nation has a distinct 
personality, or mentality, and again in that matter the Entente 
nations have shown themselves to be most ignorant. We have, 
indeed, never troubled to understand either Balkan rulers or 
Balkan peoples; we have not had, as a consequence, a Near 
Eastern policy at all; we have long regarded the problem as a 
troublesome business, unlikely to be solved and certain to be a 
European nuisance whatever might be done with regard to it. 
Popular ignorance has been of the densest description, and to 
that we must very largely ascribe the diplomatic disasters—the 
term is not too strong—which we have met with in the Balkans 
since the war began. And there will be nothing else in store 
but defeat and disaster until an instructed and definite public 
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opinion arises with regard to Near Eastern states and the 
best solution of the vastly important problems connected with 
them. And solved they can be if our diplomacy can be re- 
formed and reinforced by an informed popular opinion. The 
war has clearly placed“the settling of the whole question in the 
hands of the Entente Powers, and these Powers owe a solution 
of it to the principles for which they stand. The result of the 
war, if it is to be satisfactory at all, if it is to mean, as it should 
and must mean, that every possible obstacle is to be placed in 
the way of a future recurrence of European war, must include 
a great and thorough work of settlement in the Balkans. Let 
there be no mistake; failure to deal with the matter adequately, 
boldly and fairly will simply mean more war. In this chapter, 
then, my intention is to deal with the personality of rulers and 
people in the Balkan States, sketch the story of the diplomacy 
that failed, show why it failed so badly and outline the settle- 
ment which alone will ensure justice and liberty in those states 
and peace in Europe. 


One of the most striking and certainly the most sinister 
personality in the Balkans is that of Tsar Ferdinand of Bulgaria. 
The extent to which his influence has been exercised on the 
course of events in the Near East is unique and his personality 
may be similarly qualified. The inherited characteristics of 
Bourbon and Coburger blend in him; the one gives him a 
certain alertness of mind and the second a somewhat pompous 
charm of manner. But he has a very strong individual tem- 
perament, in which the most conspicuous thing is his absolute 
lack of physical courage. I have seen him trembling when the 
horse he was riding showed a little spirit; indeed, he only 
mounts a horse on the rarest occasions. ‘‘ What can we do,” said 
General Savoff, speaking of his Majesty in days of war in 1913, 
“what can we do with a man who is always afraid, who dares 
not look at a wounded soldier, who trembles when he hears the 
sound of guns, who hides himself in a railway carriage and who 
keeps as far away from the front as possible?’ Added to his 
physical cowardice is an inordinate vanity. He is as vain as a 
coquette and with this goes a degree of unscrupulousness 
equalled by no other ruler and only to be matched by that of 
Abdul Hamid. That is due to the fact that he is a Magyar 
landowner, and as such he is of the company of the most de- 
termined and whole-hearted reactionaries in the world. From 
that company he imbibed ideas of an absolutism which has 
no equal in Europe and which is worse even than the brand 
represented by the Prussian Junker. 
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His ambition soars far beyond the borders of his state. 
Constantinople, Salonica, Nisch, Monastir and the Adriatic 
shores have long been the limits of his dreams of extended 
dominion. To bring about a Bulgar hegemony, a Great Bul- 
garia with these places included in it and firmly fixed on three 
seas, he has planned and plotted with true oriental cunning. 
No scruples of honour, no ambitions save those of worldly 
desires bound him in the pursuit of his vain and selfish aims. 
While poor mock Bismarcks like Daneff and Radoslavoff were 
put up in office like so many puppets, the self-advertising Tsar 
went on his way, cheating his allies, deluding Europe, deceiving 
his own people, bent on discovering in what quarter he could 
drive the hardest bargain to help him towards the goal of his 
malicious desires. In Bulgaria he encouraged the multiplicity 
of political parties; he made the leaders of them dependent 
on him; without his favour a political leader was quickly 
reduced to impotence and all sorts of intrigue and bribery were 
employed to that end. To those who were content to have a 
programme which met with his approval he held out wealth 
and power, and, in a country like Bulgaria, especially a Bulgaria 
suffering under what it believed to be serious wrongs, the 
temptation was quite effective. In such political soil, the 
opposition to the King andthe parties in power withered into 
almost complete powerlessness, and it was easy for him to get 
his own way. King and people were very largely actuated 
by the same desires, and it was not difficult for him to take 
completely into his own hands the control of foreign policy. 
Political leaders and parties were so subject to him that no 
voice was raised against the exercise of absolutism in this 
direction. He is extremely adroit, even more so than the Kaiser. 
Indeed, he is a very much more dangerous and unscrupulous per- 
sonage than William II. He has made a fine art of deception 
and so it was that he tricked everybody until, at the dictates 
of ambition, he launched his army against Serbia and revealed 
his true character at long last to Europe and the world, just 
as that of the Kaiser was laid bare in the tremendous days of 
August 1914. 

Tsar Ferdinand has been skilfully assisted by M. Radoslavoff, 
an ambitious, Heidelberg-trained individual, who, in 1901, 
was sentenced to eight months’ imprisonment with loss of all 
civil and political rights. He was saved, however, from the 
consequences of his illegal actions by his monarch, who knows 
a usefully unscrupulous agent when he sees one. Radoslavoff’s 
god is Bismarck, though Bismarck in his worst phases; he has 
a certain fascination about him and could take the part of 
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Svengali without make-up. He was one of the hardest workers 
against the Entente in Bulgaria and his very presence among 
Ferdinand’s advisers ought to have been a sufficient warning 
that mischief was afoot. Yet he was able to delude most of 
those with whom he came in contact and to make them believe 
that he had pro-Entente leanings. 


Serbia also presents striking examples of the power and 
influence of personality. The Court scandals and the political 
confusion of the reigns of King Milan and King Alexander 
disgraced the country in the eyes of the civilised world. The 
reputation of the Serbs suffered greatly, especially during the 
reign of the degenerate King Alexander, despite the fact that 
it was but the vices of their ruler which called for condemnation. 
Europe certainly could not have any sympathy with the assassins 
of King Alexander and Queen Draga, but she ought to have had 
some for a wronged nation which could only save itself by such 
methods; she ought to have had some sympathy for and given 
some support to the Serbs struggling against cruel destiny to 
reach the road of progress. Save herself Serbia certainly did. 
King Peter, coming from exile, knew that he was certain to live 
for some time under the stigma of the double crime, but he 
felt that he could not leave his country to that anarchy which 
was certain if he did not accept the crown. He got rid of the 
regicides at the earliest possible moment and his reign has been 
without a blemish. It is most unfortunate for Serbia, and for 
western Europe to no small degree, that we took our conception 
of the country from Vienna and, worse still, from Budapest. 
It was part of the Machiavellian policy of the Dual Monarchy to 
blacken the reputation of Serbia before Europe so as to rob her 
of our sympathy in the inevitable struggle between the two 
countries. And very well the unscrupulous Press of the two 
capitals succeeded. On the eve of the outbreak of war there 
were not wanting English journals which knew so little of 
Serbia and were so ignorant of the importance of the natural 
position of the country as to declare that Serbia was not worth 
the bones of a single English soldier! Serbia was represented 
to us as a nation of cut-throats; she was vilified in every pos- 
sible way. When King Peter came to the throne he was very 
coldly received into the circle of European rulers; few people 
were well enough informed to do him reverence. Yet what has 
the result been? Serbia’s revival has been one of the most 
remarkable events in the Near East within recent times. It is, 
however, a country that ‘‘ does not advertise,” and very few 
people knew anything about the nation before the First Balkan 
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War. Yet the period after the accession of King Peter was 
marked by the most notable achievements and by decided 
progress, little though the outside world took note. There was 
something like a literary and intellectual revival; scandal in 
high places was no more; all the nation’s efforts were put 
forward to drive the country along the road of progress. 

King Peter has always been a strictly constitutional monarch ; 
he and his veteran Prime Minister, M. Paschitch, have indulged 
in no adventures; they have held to no policy that might 
endanger European peace; they cherished no illegitimate 
ambitions. Their first great aim was domestic reform and in 
that they accomplished not a little in a short space of time. 
The army was entirely reformed, a work in which King Peter, 
as a soldier, took a great deal of interest. In the realm 
of foreign affairs, the King and his Premier worked successfully 
to bring their country and Russia closer together; they made 
strenuous though unavailing efforts to improve relations with 
Austria-Hungary. And now what an honoured place King 
Peter holds in the ranks of the world’s rulers! His people are 
one of the hero-peoples of the Great War. As I say in another 
chapter, not nearly enough attention was paid to the victories 
by which the Serbian Army repelled the first two Austrian 
invasions; but the greatness of her soul, her patriotism and her 
valour in face of the invasion of Germans, Austrians and 
Bulgars were made evident, happily, to all the world. Those 
who knew Serbia, her people and her history, expected nothing 
less of them, of the country which was the first to start the 
national movement in the Balkans against Turkish dominion 
and which alone of all Near Eastern states won her freedom with 
no other power than that of her own strong right arm, of her 
own indomitable courage. 


Greece, too, owes a very great deal to the personality of 
leaders. Though no one would attribute very great genius to 
the late King George, whose somewhat lax views of his duties 
contributed not a little to bring about the troubles which came 
to a head in the country in 1909, yet he had a certain calmness 
and openness to conviction which went some considerable way 
towards saving the dynasty when it was in serious danger. The 
encouragement and support which he gave to M. Venizelos in 
the face of fairly strong opposition was, in a way, a revelation 
of character and vision. 

M. Venizelos is certainly the greatest by far among Balkan 
personalities. Few statesmen have ever been faced with a 
more difficult situation than that with which he had to deal on 
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coming to Greece. King George had had serious thoughts of 
abdication; his eldest son (the present King) had been forced 
to leave the country; Greece was in a most lamentable position 
from every point of view. M. Venizelos took the reins of power 
in hand and soon firmly re-established the authority of the 
monarchy—saving it, indeed; he brought back discipline to 
the fighting forces, solved the constitutional problem, enabled 
Prince Constantine to come back to his post in the army, and set 
about the introduction of social reform. As I spent the greater 
part of 1915 in Greece, I had, during interesting and exciting 
times, excellent opportunities for observing M. Venizelos at 
work. Born in Crete in January 1864, he was, at the age of 
twenty-three, the dominating figure in the Cretan Parliament ; 
for a long while he was the leader of the islanders, conciliator, 
‘“‘ rebel ’’ and constitution-maker in turns, in their long double 
struggle against Turkish oppression and the muddle-headedness, 
ignorance and mutual jealousy of the Powers. In July 1908 
came the young Turk Revolution and that was the sign for yet 
another effort in Crete to obtain union with the Mother Country. 
Venizelos was at the head of the movement, but an extra- 
ordinary movement happened to interrupt his labours. It was 
the revolt of the Greek Military League, first signalled on 
August 15th, 1909. If affairs in Crete were bad, in Greece itself 
they were worse. Nothing seemed right; Parliament was 
helpless; the Government was impotent to achieve anything 
to relieve the general malaise ; discipline in the army and navy 
was breaking down. There was truly “something rotten in 
the state of ’’ Greece, and, as the civil power was incapable of 
doing anything, the officers of the army stepped in. The 
Military League was, happily, aware of its own limitations; it 
had no definite programme and it lacked a leader of genius, 
so clearly required. The fame of Eleutherios Venizelos had long 
before this spread to Greece and several members of the League 
had met and admired him in Crete. So the League called 
upon the “ Cretan Rebel” to come over and help them. After 
consultations, he arrived definitely in Athens in September. 
The League forced the resignation of the Dragoumis Cabinet, 
too weak to bring about the necessary and desired reforms, and 
on October 15th, King George charged M. Venizelos with the 
task of forming a cabinet. He presented his programme to his 
Majesty. ‘‘ Why,” exclaimed the King, “it might have been 
mine!’ And then the new Minister told the monarch of his 
dream : to present to his Majesty within five years a new and 
nobler Greece. The Premier gripped the nettle with a firm 
hand at the very start. There was intrigue against the “ inter- 
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loper”? and he was forced to advise the King to dissolve 
Parliament. The elections of December placed the new 
Minister firmly in the saddle. 

Venizelos brought a new breath of life to Greece. The people 
had been reduced almost to despair by governmental incapacity 
and administrative neglect. The effect of the Venizelos régime 
was felt almost at once and what he accomplished between the 
time of coming to power and the outbreak of the First Balkan 
War is really extraordinary. His first task was the reform of 
the Constitution and Greece could most certainly not have 
found a better man for that work. In Crete the endeavour to 
found a state had caused him to study deeply all the problems 
connected with a state in formation. Red tape and hampering 
tradition did not bind him, and he was quickly successful. But 
that was only one of his tasks, the volume of which can only 
be briefly outlined here. He found the administration of 
justice degraded by outside influences; it was all too often only 
the means of obtaining political revenge. He changed all 
that, greatly simplifying the procedure in the civil courts and 
bringing about a generous measure of prison reform. The 
University of Athens was enlarged and two hundred new muni- 
cipal schools opened. Local Government was improved and 
the police were reorganised. The postal system was reformed. 
In finance M. Venizelos found a system which could only be 
described as confusion and extravagance. He did much to 
better that state of affairs. He created a Ministry of National 
Economy (Commerce, Industry and Agriculture). Acts for 
the insurance of workers and with regard to the employment of 
women and children were passed. 

Yet, while engaged in such a varied programme of domestic 
reform, he had not forgotten foreign affairs. He knew that if 
Greece were to realise her national ambitions, if she were to 
assist in the breaking down of Turkish misrule, a strong army 
and navy were necessary. He confided the reform of the two 
services to French and British missions. Then at last came the 
First Balkan War, which took Europe’s diplomats so completely 
by surprise. And on the day on which the Greek Parliament 
met to vote the war credits the Cretan deputies entered the 
Chamber. Truly “ only our dreams come true”! Two years 
had scarcely passed since M. Venizelos took up the reins of 
office in Greece and before many more months had passed the 
country had emerged in triumph from two wars and with her 
territory very greatly extended. He himself, however, would 
undoubtedly say that what had been done was only a beginning. 

Personally, Venizelos is a most interesting study. Not very 
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tall, he is well made and of stalwart physique; moustached and 
bearded, he looks smilingly at one through gold-rimmed spec- 
tacles. His smile, indeed, is almost fascinating; it is most 
genial and—useful, for does he not use it to turn aside questions 
he would rather not answer? He struck me as a mixture of 
Garibaldi and Cavour, as a man of the most ardent patriotism. 
Yet he knows the great value of moderation. Modesty is one 
of his chief characteristics; to him glory, renown, favours are 
as the very dust; he will not trim or hedge to keep in office. 
Tremendously active, his working day, when in office, was 
seldom less than one of sixteen hours. Only the simplest 
habits appeal to him and his home is a model of simplicity. He 
has never amassed anything like wealth; it may be said, in- 
deed, that he is a poor man. Wealth he classes with glory; 
it does not influence him in any way, nor does he aspire to riches. 
He is a man of the highest culture, very fond of the drama, 
literature and art, all of which he has done much to assist in 
Greece. He is certainly Greece’s only orator and he uses his 
melodious native tongue, softened by Cretan accents, to the 
very best advantage. So softly and delightfully does he speak 
that Greek seems almost to be another language when one 
hears Venizelos speak in the Chamber after other members of 
the House. He speaks French perfectly and English well. 
He acquired the latter language during leisure hours at the time 
of the last insurrection in Crete. 

King Constantine is a difficult man to describe. The most 
notable thing about him is a certain degree of stubbornness. 
There ean be little doubt that he holds pretty strong views in 
favour of personal rule and an autocratic monarch appears to 
be his beaw idéal of a ruler. As a personality, he is not above 
the average, nor is he a man of great intellect. It was, indeed, 
a strange circumstance which has enabled him to realise to a 
considerable extent the Prussian-born ideas he entertains with 
regard to a monarch’s position. The Military League, which 
brought democracy to Greece, showed him that, to obtain 
absolute security of royal tenure, the one thing necessary was 
to have the army on his side. It was certainly M. Venizelos’ 
great mistake that he allowed the Crown to have such a direct 
and powerful hold on the army. It is undoubted, too, that it 
was the support of the army which allowed the King to bring 
into being and preserve a policy which has made a bonfire of 
_ solemn pledges, national interests, opportunities, ambitions, 
hopes—a policy which was persevered in long after the danger 
from Bulgaria, which formed its main excuse, had passed away 
with the strengthening of the Allied army at Salonica. And 
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a fickle people, who were dazzled by military glory, have sub- 
mitted, without effective protest, as, indeed, they were forced 
to do on account of the Crown’s hold on the army. Here is a 
people who, before the Balkan Wars, had no great belief in 
their own military prowess. Yet they emerged triumphant. 
So they were quite ready to forget the disastrous single-handed 
war against Turkey and they received King Constantine as a 
great military genius. They went rather too far in their praise— 
were encouraged to do so. The King was hailed with the most 
fulsome adulation, which at times must have made even his 
Majesty himself smile. There were, and still are, constant 
extravagant references in the Greek Press to the King as the 
greatest soldier on earth; the Allied generals are schoolboys 
beside him; he is another Napoleon. There is no need, at 
this time of day, to be other than quite charitable with regard 
to Prince Constantine’s part in the disastrous Turco-Grecian 
War in 1897; the people and their other leaders of the time were 
every whit as much to blame, if not deserving of more condemna- 
tion. But it is merely humbug to represent him as a Wellington 
or a Napoleon because he was in command of the Greek Army 
in the Balkan Wars, which, as far as Greece was concerned, 
were, perhaps, the most easily won wars in European history. 
They do not prove a great deal as to the Greeks’ military capacity 
or the greatness of the genius which led them. They are 
certainly not a very sufficient base upon which to found a 
great military reputation, though the soldiers fought very well, 
and the generalship was good. But let all that pass. The 
point is that it was seen that this newly-born adulation could be 
put to good use. It suited the King’s party, jealous of the power 
of Venizelos, and it was an invaluable prop for Royalism. So 
the tap of praise was, and is, allowed to run. The work of 
Venizelos was, in the minds of many, given second place before 
this attractive glamour; it did not lend itself, though infinitely 
more important, to any such adulation, and, when asked to 
choose between the two, a fairly substantial mass of the people 
rallied to the anti-Venizelos policy. The King declared in one 
of the many interviews which he gave in the early part of 1916 
that only twenty per cent. of the Greek people are now in favour 
of the Entente. That is scarcely correct; it would be very 
much nearer the point to say that not twenty per cent. of the 
people really approve the Royal policy. The masses of the 
people are kept loyal to his Majesty on account of the respect 
they have for him, which is easily understandable, as their 
victorious leader in war. But it is foolish to say that the 
majority, in their hearts, are with him. The errors and 
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lack of imagination and knowledge of the Entente diplomats 
are responsible for nearly all the genuine opposition to the 
abandonment of neutrality which exists in the country. 

That the King’s sympathies are with Germany rather than 
with the Entente is undoubted and also not difficult to under- 
stand, but it is very difficult to find among the Greeks a person 
who really and from conviction believes that it would be to the 
interest of his country if the Germans triumphed. Any one who 
has paid any attention to the King’s acts before the war could 
not have any doubt that he is inclined towards the Germans. 
He deprecated the work of the French Military Mission on one 
occasion, and, though he was constrained to make amends, a 
few months later he visited the Kaiser and loudly trumpeted the 
praises of the German military machine, proclaiming to the 
world that an army, trained by French officers, owed its war 
triumphs to the example set by the Kaiser’s legions! The 
German army has always made a tremendous appeal to him. 
German influence in Greece, too, has of late years been very 
great and no effort at all, scarcely, has been made to combat 
it. I do not think, however, that the German leanings of the 
King would blind him to every interest, for J think that, how- 
ever much he admires the Germans, he is more pro-Greek than 
pro-German. 


So much, then, for the personality of Balkan leaders. I 
turn now, briefly, to that of Near Eastern peoples. The 
Bulgarians have been most fortunate in the number of the 
champions which they have had in England. The Balkan 
League, powerfully supported in the Press, was, and probably 
still is, nothing but a Bulgarian Admiration Society. Bulgaria’s 
official representatives were extremely active in the campaign 
which spread Near Eastern news and views with a very strong 
Bulgarian flavour, and so well conducted was this business that 
most people at home saw Balkan matters almost entirely 
through Bulgarian spectacles. There was no Greek or Serbian 
campaign to counteract this malicious influence. The Bulgarians 
were represented as peaceful, upright, honest, intelligent people. 
As a matter of fact they have a certain charm; at first sight 
they appear to be simple and dignified, and some people can 
never get rid of first impressions. They are certainly fairly 
tame persons in time of peace and they show a great deal of 
courtesy, which I have experienced myself, to the visitor. But 
really, in the bulk they are quite unintelligent, and, like all 
unintelligent people, are easily stirred up to fight sternly and 
with no scruples. They are totally lacking in idealism and 
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chivalry, are cautious and cunning. A long association with 
the Turk has driven many Ottoman characteristics into them. 
They, alone of all Balkan peoples, did nothing to achieve their 
freedom ; they owe it to others. They are likeable to a certain 
extent, but where should we get if we allowed the impressions 
gathered in the social world to rule us in the political? There 
are no more charming people, socially, than the Austrians and 
the Hungarians; but we have to thank them very largely for 
the mess Europe is in to-day. Everyone who has come into 
contact with the Turks likes them personally; but very few 
can honestly say that Turkish rule is a thing to be admired or 
desired. Personally, most of the Germans are pleasant, in- 
teresting people; but that does not constrain anyone to stand 
up for Kultur. All that has been written about the Bulgar asa 
champion of Slavdom and a crusader determined to rescue the 
Macedonian Slavs from bondage is so much arrant nonsense. 
Such ideals do not guide him. Nor are the Bulgars a simple, 
honest folk driven into war by an ambitious king, as some of 
their apologists maintain even now. We cannot dissociate 
the action of king and people. The Bulgars were no more driven 
to war than were the Germans. Anyone who knows the Bulgars 
well is quite aware that they, as well as their ruler, cherished 
ambitions which they knew could only be achieved by war, 
just as the Germans, educated and civilised people personally, 
knew that their dreams could only be achieved by aggressive 
war. When war came, all opposition melted away in Bulgaria 
as it did in Germany. Indeed, the actual going to war is the 
least of the whole business. It is the policy that led up to it, 
the national foree behind the policy, that must be taken into 
account, and a people as well as a ruler must be held responsible. 
They must share the blame for a policy which combined the 
acts of the cheat and the ruffian. They have the King they 
deserve, and had the Bulgars not been the people I maintain 
they are, Tsar Ferdinand would long ago have been meditating 
in exile on the vanity of worldly ambition. After the Balkan 
Wars he stood revealed pretty clearly in all his villainy, yet 
the people continued to bear with him, chose to support him 
in the preparations for revenge. They are with him as whole- 
heartedly as a nation can be in the carrying out of a policy which 
is not only royal but national. 

The difference between Bulgar and Serb is a striking one. 
Bulgaria has been naturally less open to Kuropean influences 
and more liable to absorb those of the Orient. On the other 
hand, the Serbians are part of the great race of Southern Slavs 
inhabiting a region open to the west. In that great area 
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literature, especially the magnificent popular ballads, and art 
have exercised their refining processes over a long period of 
time. In early days, before Austria fell into evil political 
ways, Serbia derived not a little genuine culture from contact 
with her and she encouraged the Serbs’ intellectual aspirations. 
Italian influence, too, penetrated easily into Slav regions across 
the AdriaticSea. The Serb has a much finer and loftier patriot- 
ism than the Bulgar. While the latter dreams of sway over 
foreign peoples, the Serb dream is to unite all Serbs and their 
kinsmen in one country. To hold others in subjection is not 
and never has been his desire. His country is a state without 
any gorgeous ornamentation, without any ornamentation at 
all, one might almost say, and the people are correspondingly 
homely; they are honest, hard-working and straightforward. 
They like what is clear and above board, for they have high 
traditions to live up to. The Serb is a fine soldier and a clean 
fighter. And his characteristics are reflected in the policy of 
the country. That has never been obscure or in doubt; there 
has been nothing unscrupulous in it, no plotting or underhand 
planning. 

Between Greek and Serb there is, again, a very great distinc- 
tion. The Grecks are intensely patriotic, devoted to politics, 
but apt to exalt legislative above administrative work. Their 
greatest failing is, perhaps, fickleness, and the fact that they 
are somewhat selfish and very sensitive gives fickleness a better 
chance to sway them. They have, indeed, little in common 
with any other Balkan race. Unlike Bulgar and Serb, they 
are unwarlike and I do not think that I am wrong in saying 
that they are the least warlike race in Europe. They are, above 
all, traders, and peace is the element in which trade flourishes 
best. They like ease and they make certain of plenty. Pros- 
perity is a god to them. One cannot be long among Greeks 
without recognising that they are quick-change artists in judg- 
ments and opinions. They are easily led, and in politics they 
keep much of their marked propensity for bargaining. Above 
everything, they like a bargain, and they will argue a matter 
for ever unless quickly pinned down. 

I hope that the reader will recognise why I have sketched 
the personality of Balkan leaders and peoples. It is to show 
that, had our statesmen and diplomats fathomed them, our 
diplomacy in the Balkans might and should have been of a 
very different kind. Had they known the true character of 
Tsar Ferdinand, M. Radoslavoff and the Bulgars, they would 
not have wronged, as they did undoubtedly wrong, Serbia. 
They would not have gone so far in displeasing Greece. They 
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were aware of the attitude of M. Venizelos, but seemed ignorant 
of the fact that there was another dominating personality in 
Greece with a great hold on the people. If they had rightly 
understood Serbia, they might have been much more quickly 
alive to Bulgaria’s double game. The whole mischief, indeed, 
has arisen owing to the fact that they had but the slightest 
knowledge of the people with whom they were dealing. Serbia 
was our ally, Greece our potential ally; yet all our attention 
continued to be paid to the deadly enemy of both countries 
and all our efforts practically concentrated on the endeavour to 
win Bulgaria over to a policy the prospect of her support for 
which had long been hopeless. 


With the entry of Bulgaria into the war and the failure of 
Greece to range herself on the side of the Entente, the principal 
part of the structure of our Balkan policy collapsed. Our 
diplomatic machine was, indeed, a clumsy one. The Allied 
representatives at Athens and Sofia made a fairly numerous 
body, and they naturally took time to formulate their ideas and 
suggestions. So things on our side marched along with painful 
slowness. On the other hand, our enemies had their diplomacy 
concentrated practically in one hand; they had a definite offer 
and a definite policy, unlike the Entente. For generations 
we have been guided in the Balkans by a purely negative, 
selfish and jealous policy, which may roughly be described 
as the desire to keep Turkey intact and to avoid a quarrel 
with Austria-Hungary. The coming of the First Balkan War 
did not open our eyes. When a well-known British states- 
man publicly expressed the hope that the result of that war 
might be ‘‘ that the boundaries of freedom and good govern- 
ment might be extended,’ he was promptly pounced upon 
by a prominent newspaper for having said something very 
regrettable and for having been guilty of “‘ an ill-concealed 
example of taking sides”?! As for the Second Balkan War, we 
could in connection with it think no evil of Austria-Hungary, 
the real author of the conflict, or of Bulgaria, the willing tool 
of the scheming Dual Monarchy. While we were so guided, our 
two principal enemies were much more active and infinitely 
cleverer. Austria-Hungary slandered and libelled Serbia in 
order to rob that little state of European support and sympathy. 
Germany saw to it that the Near East was peppered with scions 
of Teuton royal houses. Both countries, long before the war, 
plotted with Turkey and Bulgaria to clear the way for the 
** Drang nach Osten.” Even in the early days of this war our 
diplomats appeared to be sure of their Turkey and Bulgaria 
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and continued to be so down to the very last moment, despite 
the most striking evidence that both were playing us false. 
The fascination which those two countries exercised on our 
diplomats would make an interesting subject of study. And 
while our representatives were bargaining and blundering, the 
public was kept in complete ignorance with regard to the real 
state of affairs in the Balkans. ‘“‘ The Balkan situation is still 
very obscure,’ was a frequent comment in newspapers during 
‘the early part of last year, at a time when it was all too plain 
to observers on the spot. While in Athens, I found that it 
was impossible to put forward the case of Greece—she has a 
case, as I shall show—simply because the English censorship 
forbade a single reference to Bulgaria or Roumania, and it was, 
of course, quite impossible to state Greece’s case without some 
mention of Bulgaria at least. At the same time, Greece was 
being violently attacked in England, and all hopes were, as in 
the diplomatic world, centred on that nation whose record 
of treachery and ruffianism is unparalleled, but which was held 
up to the English public as the model of a straightforward and 
honest race. Even the details of the extraordinary campaign 
carried on in Greece by the Germans were considerably censored 
in England. 

I have dealt elsewhere with Turkey’s entrance into the war. 
I now wish to put forward, as concisely as possible, the case 
in connection with Bulgaria, Greece and Serbia, in all of which 
countries I have been in the course of the past ten months. I 
purposely omit dealing with Roumania, because I have not been 
in that country during the course of the war and have not, 
therefore, been able to obtain such first-hand information as I 
should like to be in possession of before expressing any opinions 
in black and white. 

After Turkey had thrown off the mask and revealed her 
Germanophile features, none too well hidden, the most far- 
reaching event in the Near East was Bulgaria’s throwing in her 
Jot with the Central Empires and her recent enemy, Turkey. 
What was the position we had to face in Bulgaria? In the 
first place, Tsar Ferdinand was under the necessity of strength- 
ening his position, somewhat endangered as the result of the 
Second Balkan War, both in the eyes of his own people and of 
Austria-Hungary. Two sets of powers wished to have his 
support. Which group would help him towards the goal of his 
desires? The Entente Powers had two things to offer Bulgaria : 
an addition to her territory on the basis of nationality, together 
with some to which she was not really entitled, and a fight 
against Germanism in the Balkans as a member of the recon- 
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stituted Balkan League. That was all. On the other hand, 
the offer of the Central Empires, tacit or admitted, included 
Bulgarian Macedonia, a part of Serbia, Cavalla and the neigh- 
bouring territory in the case of Greece going against the Central 
Powers, the Dobrudja from Roumania, and probably a bit of 
Albania. That was largely what Bulgaria, as most people knew, 
laid claim to, as it righted at one and the same time what she 
regarded as the wrong done her by the Bukarest Treaty and gave 
her those territories to which she, as the Balkan Prussia, aspired. 
There are comparatively few Bulgarians outside Bulgaria, so that 
our offer, apart from the promise of the Cavalla region, only gave 
her a piece of Macedonia and Thrace. In our honesty, we 
hastened to make it quite clear that Constantinople could not be 
Bulgarian. The Balkan League restored would mean, therefore, 
that Bulgarian ambitions could not be achieved. And, in addi- 
tion, Bulgaria saw that if the Allies were victorious Serbia would 
be very greatly enlarged and that if the scheme for the union of 
all the Southern Slavs were carried out the new country would be 
infinitely greater than Bulgaria. Then there was Constanti- 
nople to be considered. Bulgaria knew that it was certain that 
the Entente would not give that city to her. Her people, it 
should be remembered, had become habituated, ever since the 
First Balkan War, to the thought of Constantinople as a national 
heritage, and they were convinced, therefore, that it was better 
to leave it in the hands of the Turks, from whom it might be 
wrested later, than to help to put it into Russian possession 
and so lose it for ever. 

There was, too, another very important factor in the situation. 
That was Bulgarian hatred of Serbia. The depth of that hate 
is quite incomprehensible to those who do not know the men- 
tality of the Bulgars, and quite incredible to those who, in 
polities, are guided by neither love nor hate. Compared with 
it, German hatred for England is a mild thing. The Second 
Balkan War fanned Bulgar hate, which had always been 
smouldering, into a hot flame. One had only to read the 
Bulgarian newspapers during the latter half of 1918 and of 
November and December 1915 to note, in the one case, how 
indescribably deep that hate was after the Bulgar defeat, and, 
in the other, how wild the joy was with which Serbia’s fate was 
greeted. Bulgaria regarded the extinction of Serbia as neces- 
sary for the realisation of her dreams. Some writers have 
stated that it was Serbian intransigeance which, to a con- 
siderable extent, forced Bulgaria to side with our enemies. I 
am convinced that nothing could be farther from the truth. 
It is a matter which I have discussed with prominent Serbians 
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and the proofs I was given are, to my mind, absolutely con- 
elusive. When the documents are available for publication, 
it will be seen exactly what Serbia was prepared to sacrifice to 
bring about an entente with her neighbour to the east. As a 
matter of fact, Serbia was ready to give in to ninety per cent. of 
Bulgaria’s Macedonian demands. It was naturally a hard 
decision to have to come to. Just imagine what feelings would 
be in Belgium were that country asked, a few years after the 
restoration of peace, to give up something to placate Germany ! 
Yet Serbia went almost to the utmost limit. Of course, that 
did not please Bulgaria, for there can be no doubt that the 
Macedonian question played but a minor réle in influencing 
her. It is certain that the dream of a Bulgarian Empire of the 
Balkans was as popular among the Bulgars as it was clearly 
the ambition of Tsar Ferdinand. It was to the Bulgarian people 
what All-Deutschtum was to Germany. The Entente, therefore, 
in taking its stand mainly by the principality of nationality 
as the guide in drawing the future map of the Balkans—it 
could not do otherwise—placed a barrier in Bulgaria’s way. 
We did not see it in that light, but Bulgaria did. 

In addition, our diplomats approached a Bulgaria which, 
as they ought to have known, for they had warnings in sufficient 
number, was fettered by engagements to Austria. Then she 
contracted an Austro-German loan; still we continued to 
negotiate. After that she concluded an entente with Turkey; 
even then we persevered. She mobilised; we refused to enter- 
tain any suspicions. Meanwhile a vigorous German campaign 
was carried on and German money flowed freely, especially 
in Press circles. German officers became increasingly numerous 
in Sofia and elsewhere. Yet the farce went on, for it was simply 
a farce to gain time, to hold the Entente back until Germany 
was ready to send an army to attack Serbia in unison with the 
Bulgar onslaught on that country. The argument that Bulgaria 
desired mainly to redeem her Macedonian kinsmen may be 
dismissed as so much nonsense. Serbia’s concessions and the 
Entente Powers’ offer largely secured that that would be 
achieved. She turned her back on those offers. It is quite 
arguable, too, that the Bulgar is more akin to the Russian than 
to the Macedonian Slav. The opposition of Russia to Bulgaria’s 
entry into the war on the side of the Central Empires was well 
known, and I fail to see, if the attitude of Russia did not 
influence her, how the desire to ‘‘redeem’’ or “rescue” 
Macedonian Slavs, equally or more distant relatives, would make 
her accept war and its tremendous risks, especially when she 
might have obtained all she desired without doing so. No, the 
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whole Macedonian question played but a very small part in the 
whole business as far as Tsar Ferdinand and his people were 
concerned. It was with no ideas of chivalry that she looked 
to Macedonia; she eyed it out of a spirit of territorial greed 
and nothing else. It is maintained, with a good deal of justice, 
I think, that the Macedonian Slav stands equidistant, linguistic- 
ally and ethnologically, from Serb and Bulgar. The race is 
composed of Slav, Latin and Greek elements, though the 
Bulgarians have certainly done more propaganda work in that 
sorely troubled region. That has made it very difficult to find 
out where one race begins and the other ends. Bulgaria, then, 
behaved just much in the same way in the Balkans as Germany 
behaved in Europe. The aspirations were of the same nature 
and the means employed were of the identical kind—deception 
and treachery. And civilisation can no more tolerate a Bul- 
garian hegemony in the Balkans than it can submit to German 
supremacy nearer home. Both races can be hauled together 
to the bar of civilisation and both must be as sternly judged. 


Now I come to the case of Greece. 

It is not my intention, nor is it necessary, to go into all the 
ups and downs of Hellenic politics since March 1915. In two 
Memoranda which he addressed to the King early in the year, 
M. Venizelos outlined in most masterly fashion the policy which 
he thought the country should follow. In the first he refers 
to a communication he had received from Sir Edward Grey. 
““ Until to-day,” the Grecian Premier says, “‘ our policy simply 
consisted in the preservation of neutrality, in so far as our 
treaty obligations to Serbia did not oblige us to depart there- 
from. But we are now called upon to participate in the war, 
no longer to fulfil simple moral obligations, but in view of com- 
pensations, which, if realised, will create a great and powerful 
Greece, such as not even the boldest optimist could have 
imagined only a few years ago.” M. Venizelos went on to 
say that he was aware of the great dangers to be faced, but 
““ we ought to face them chiefly because, even though we were 
to take no part in the war now, and to endeavour to preserve 
our neutrality to the end, we should find ourselves exposed to 
dangers equally serious.” M. Venizelos aimed at the re- 
construction of the Balkan League on a somewhat extended 
basis. ‘‘ Above all, we must seek the co-operation not only of 
Roumania, but, if possible, of Bulgaria as well. If we should 
succeed in obtaining this co-operation through an alliance of 
all the Christian States of the Balkans, not only would every 
serious danger of local defeat be averted, but their participation 
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would bring a most important influence to bear on the struggle 
of the Entente Powers. It is no exaggeration to say that their 
participation would exercise an important influence in favour 
of the ascendancy of the latter.” 

M. Venizelos suggested that Greece should make ‘‘ adequate 
concessions’ to Bulgaria, which, hitherto impossible, became 
clearly possible ‘‘the instant that visions open out for the 
realisation of our national aims in Asia Minor.” He proposed 
the withdrawal of Greek objections to concessions on the part 
of Serbia to Bulgaria, ‘“‘even if these concessions extend to 
the right side of the Vardar, and if they do not suffice to induce 
Bulgaria to co-operate with her former allies, or, at least, to 
extend her benevolent neutrality to them, I would not hesitate, 
however painful the severance, to recommend the sacrifice of 
Cavalla in order to save Hellenism in Turkey, and with a view 
to creating a real Magna Grecia which would include nearly 
all the provinces where Hellenism flourished during the long 
centuries of its history.” He could not make that sacrifice, 
however, merely for Bulgaria’s neutrality, but m exchange for 
her active participation on the side of the Entente. As a partial 
compensation for the surrender of the present excellent boundary 
of Greek Macedonia to the east—if Bulgaria extended beyond 
the Vardar—M. Venizelos suggested that the Doiran-Gevgeli 
district should be ceded to Greece by Serbia, so that the former 
might obtain an adequate frontier under the arrangements for 
the transfers of territory. He doubted, indeed, if any con- 
cessions would satisfy Bulgaria. ‘If we cannot obtain 
Bulgaria’s co-operation, then it would be important that we 
should at least secure that of Roumania, for without this 
co-operation our joining in the war would be hazardous.” 

Venizelos certainly took no local view of the situation. 
“Even if a fresh invasion of Serbia were abandoned and 
Austria, with Germany, should turn her efforts to coming out 
victorious in the two principal theatres of the war, in Poland 
and Flanders, again the danger for us would be great, first, 
because if they were victorious they would be able to impose 
the same changes on the Balkans which would be the possible 
results in the event of Serbia’s defeat. Beyond that, their 
victory would mean the death-blow to the free life of all small 
states. ... Turkey, coming out invulnerable from a war 
which she had braved against the three big powers, and em- 
boldened by the feeling of security which her alliance with Ger- 
many would give her, will complete at once and systematically 
the work of destroying Hellenism in Turkey, driving out the 
population without pretext and in masses, and appropriating 
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their possessions. In this she will not only find no opposition 
from Germany, but she will be strengthened by her, inasmuch 
as Germany will be glad to get rid of a competitor for Asia 
Minor which she (Germany) covets. The driving away in 
masses of hundreds of thousands of Greeks living in Turkey 
will not only destroy these, but will drag down in financial ruin 
the whole of Greece.”” For these reasons, M. Venizelos regarded 
the participation of Greece in the war on the side of the Entente 
Powers as ‘‘ absolutely imperative.” Indeed, the statesman 
saw the whole situation in a spirit of accurate vitality. ‘* As 
against the dangers to which we shall expose ourselves in taking 
part in the war,” he says in concluding this Memorandum, “‘ the 
expectation soars above all that we may save the greater part 
of Hellenism in Turkey, and that we may create a great and 
powerful Greece. And even if we do not succeed, we shall 
at least have our conscience at peace with the conviction that 
we have struggled to save our race from slavery, that worst of 
dangers, and fought for the good of humanity and for the 
liberty of small nations which German and Turkish rule would 
irretrievably endanger. And last, even if we fail, we shall 
preserve the esteem and friendship of powerful nations—those, 
indeed, who created Greece and who so often since have helped 
and supported her. Our refusal to fulfil our obligations to our 
ally Serbia would not only destroy our moral standing as a 
state, and expose us to the above-mentioned dangers, but 
would leave us without friends and destroy all trust in us in 
the future.” 

M. Venizelos’s second Memorandum was addressed to King 
Constantine on January 17th. He had by then sounded 
Roumania and been informed that that country would refuse 
to co-operate militarily with Greece, should Bulgaria abstain 
from participation. Greco-Roumanian co-operation was, too, 
considered by the Greek General Staff to be insufficient from 
the standpoint of safety. The Premier added that in order to 
secure the sine qua non of Bulgarian participation he pro- 
posed, “‘ although reluctantly,” the cession of Cavalla as soon 
as Greece was acquainted with the compensations resulting 
therefrom. ‘‘ The general evolution of events,” he declared, 
** coupled with the proposals made to Greece, furnish a proof 
that certain powers repose confidence in us, consider Greece an 
important factor in the re-organisation of the East, and that, 
at the moment of the collapse of the Ottoman Empire, these 
powers would furnish us with the financial and diplomatic 
means in order to enable us to face the difficulties which such 
a sudden increase of territory would entail.” 
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When M. Venizelos communicated his second Memorandum 
to the Press, he declared that the King authorised him to act 
in the spirit of the document. At that time, however, Bulgaria 
was negotiating for a loan with Germany and Austria, so he 
abstained from doing anything immediately. When, a few 
days later, the loan was definitely concluded, he considered it 
hopeless to attempt to arrive at an understanding with that 
country. It was, therefore, in January that he saw the im- 
possibility of reconstituting the Balkan League and from then 
onwards he was constantly shown to be right. It was then 
known, too, that an agreement existed between Turkey and 
Bulgaria. 

In reading these impassioned Memoranda one gets a most 
interesting glimpse of the noble mind and the far-seeing vision 
of Greece’s great statesman. Into the somewhat sordid atmo- 
sphere of Balkan politics he brought a refreshingly high moral 
tone. Here, at the beginning of the whole business, was a far 
more fruitful soil for Entente diplomacy to work in. The vast 
majority of the people were in our favour, and, given the 
impossibility of bringing Bulgaria to the side of the Entente, 
clearly seen then by M. Venizelos as it ought to have been seen 
by us, there was but one thing to do. That was, in the common 
but expressive term, to put all our money on Greece and 
Roumania. We should have made their national policies ours ; 
we should have had behind our diplomacy a military force 
sufficient to make the position safe for them to come in. Now, 
a full year after those events, that force is still not sufficient. 
If the winning over of Bulgaria meant the coming in of Greece 
and Roumania, surely the converse is equally true. Our 
failure must, in no small degree, be attributed to our curious 
attitude towards Roumania. Why, for instance, did Russia fail 
with regard to that country at a time when her arms prospered, 
say up to the middle of April? 

Meanwhile, what was our attitude towards Greece? Let 
us be quite fair to that country. She saw that a combination 
of the Central Empires, with Bulgaria and Turkey, was far too 
formidable for her to face even, in her opinion, in conjunction 
with Serbia. The Entente merely played with the very serious 
problem of supplying the necessary backing. The King 
believed that 200,000 men were necessary for an attack on the 
Dardanelles and that the number of troops suggested by the 
Allies and subsequently put into the field was quite insufficient, 
as proved, indeed, to be the case. This view was upheld by the 
Greek General Staff, which may safely be given credit for 
knowing something about the Gallipoli Peninsula. Both the 
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Greek General Staff and the British Naval Mission reported to 
the King against participation in an attack on the Straits, 
which they regarded as fore-doomed to failure. Following 
that, the Entente suggested that as three divisions, out of the 
fifteen of which the Greek Army is composed, were perhaps too 
many, Greece should send one division to co-operate with the 
Allied army. Can one wonder at that suggestion being regarded 
as absurd? The King objected to that curious proposal on 
the ground that the force to be employed was still too weak. 
It was at this time that the King’s objection to the abandonment 
by Greece of her neutrality became fixed, and in the face of such 
diplomacy we cannot greatly wonder at it. M. Venizelos, 
seeing that the position had become hopeless, resigned. That 
was not the end of the extraordinary events in Greece. The 
Gounaris Cabinet had not been long in power before it informed 
the Allies that Greece was ready to co-operate by sending the 
entire Greek Army into Turkish Thrace, whether Bulgaria 
agreed or not, on the condition that Greece’s territorial integrity 
were guaranteed. The Greek General Staff and the King, in 
fact, had always agreed that an attack on Constantinople from 
Thrace was feasible. The Allies returned no answer to that 
proposal! At the time they were holding out the Cavalla 
region to Bulgaria as a bait. The next Greek proposal was that 
the Greek Army should be concentrated in Macedonia and that 
the fleet should be placed at the disposal of the Entente. The 
King, however, refused to entertain that, believing again— 
rightly, I think—that it would not be possible for the Allies to 
place an adequate additional force in that territory in time. 
His Majesty’s illness put an end to further negotiation and 
when he had recovered the Gallipoli expedition had been 
written down as a failure, the German ‘“‘ push ”’ in the eastern 
theatre of war had driven the Russians back from within sight 
of Budapest to well within their own frontiers. Preparations 
for the smashing of Serbia were well in hand. Still all our 
hopes were centred in Bulgaria. 

Thousands of miles be it from me to suggest that Greece 
deserves no criticism. For Greece herself the worst thing was 
that the King had inaugurated a policy and become, in fact, 
the leader of a political party, that he will and must be respon- 
sible for the results of that policy. That is neither the spirit 
nor the letter of the Constitution. It is a policy which, un- 
fortunately, does not take into consideration the political 
reformation of the Near East. The second serious thing was 
her refusal to stand by her treaty with Serbia. She argued that 
that treaty envisaged a purely Balkan state of affairs. Serbia 
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was a belligerent in a European struggle and the entry of 
Bulgaria into that conflict still left the war, so the Greek 
argued, mainly European. A poor enough argument when 
judged from the purely moral standpoint, but then Balkan 
politics are not conspicuous for high ethical characteristics. 
The argument appealed to those who wished their country to 
be kept out of the war, those who achieved power with the 
departure from office of M. Venizelos. They saw that participa- 
tion in it would be, without much greater support than was 
likely to be forthcoming from the Allies and along the lines on 
which they proposed to conduct the campaign, extremely 
hazardous, if not disastrous. If Greece were expected to face 
a much more serious position than she contemplated when the 
treaty was concluded, surely it stands to reason that adequate 
help should have been forthcoming to balance matters. At no 
time during all the negotiations was that assistance definitely 
assured. So it comes to this: Greece avoided mora! obliga- 
tions, the fulfilment of which would almost certainly have led 
to defeat, probably disaster; the Entente failed to strengthen 
the position with sufficient force to face the obvious necessities 
of the situation. It must be said, too, that bargaining with 
Greece was a bad policy at any time and it was made much 
worse by the clumsy way in which we did it. When she and 
Serbia were being asked to sacrifice things to please Bulgaria— 
things which that country lost by her own treachery—she was 
offered Cyprus, to which she had always understood that she 
had a real claim already, and a strip of Asia Minor, peculiarly 
open to Turkish attack, the exact timits of which were not, as 
far as am aware, accurately defined. If she joined in an attack 
on Constantinople, she was given to understand that her troops 
would not be allowed to approach that city when it fell! We 
should not have bargained with her at all. We should merely 
have said that the Greek national programme would guide us 
in the settlement to the utmost limits of our powers to give. 
Naturally, when the Dardanelles campaign fizzled out, the 
antipathy of the Greeks to entering the war increased. Even 
when that was quite evident, we did not seek to repair matters, 
which, with a large force at our disposal in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, became much easier. Instead, we again suggested the 
giving up of the Cavalla region. Long before that it was clearly 
evident what the real feelings of Greece on that point were. 
M. Venizelos had stated his extreme reluctance to any such 
concession ; the region is the most fertile part of Greece; to win 
it cost seventy-five per cent. of the country’s total Balkan War 
losses; hardly a family in Athens, or in Greece, but had suffered 
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to conquer it. Its cession was particularly obnoxious, also, 
because it was regarded as ‘‘ The Queen’s Dowry,” owing to the 
influence which the Kaiser is said to have exercised to confirm 
it in the possession of Greece. Look, then, at the position 
fairly and it must be seen that at no time up to the end of 1915 
did the Allies make the prospects for Greece, if she abandoned 
her neutrality in our favour, anything but discouraging. 

It must not be forgotten that there runs through Balkan 
politics a certain baseness and cunning. I am not suggesting 
for a single moment that we should have stooped to it. But 
it was for that very reason that Germany found such fertile 
soil for her infinitely less scrupulous diplomacy. A tremendous 
campaign was carried on in Athens by the notorious Baron 
Schenck zu Schweinsberg, who came to the capital as the repre- 
sentative of the House of Krupp and the Wolff Agency, a sinister 
combination of force and prevarication. A large section of the 
Press was in the Baron’s pay and he himself openly admitted 
that he sent news and articles to the papers. Hundreds of 
thousands of marks were spent on the elections. Writers of 
‘revues ”’ for the music-halls were “ bought ’’ to turn out anti- 
Entente songs and patter; well-paid claques applauded the 
crude stuff, often extremely insulting to the Allies, turned out 
under the auspices of the Baron. On more than one occasion 
the authorities had to intervene and have much cut out of those 
productions. I do not say that we should have met like with 
like, am thankful we did not attempt anything remotely 
resembling such tactics. But why was all reference to this 
campaign suppressed in England? Why was so little done to 
expose and counteract this business, when, with the reputable 
section of the Press on our side, we could have done something 
to show it up? 

Nor must this be forgotten. For years England and Russia 
particularly have taken little or no interest in Greece. A 
pro-Entente demonstration in Greece is, in the main, a pro- 
French demonstration. At the time of the Second Balkan 
War Greece was, in England, at least, the constant butt of 
bitter attacks. That being so, it was not at all difficult for 
Baron Schenck zu Schweinsberg to bring powerful influence 
to bear on various circles. There were still left in the country 
many of those politicians of pre-Venezelan Greece who had 
been pushed into obscurity by ‘“‘the Cretan.” It was com- 
paratively easy to gather together all the ‘‘ present discontents,” 
the poor, pathetic fragments of parties, a gang of obvious 
incompetents, of disappointed men (who are the most dangerous), 
of the corrupt, of the aged in whom some of the old hate of 
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““the Cretan interloper ’’ survived. Add to those a few quite 
honest fanatics whose great cry was peace, and an anti-inter- 
ventionist party assumed fairly formidable proportions— 
anti-interventionist, rather than pro-German, it should not be 
forgotten. The people were fed with a superabundance of 
Wolff news and tremendous stress was laid on the concession 
of dearly-bought Greek territory involved in intervention, 
while the anti-Bulgar feeling was worked to the uttermost. 
And all the while this was going on, there was in England little 
but contempt for Greece, while all our smiles and consideration 
were for Bulgaria. Is it to be wondered at that Greece thought 
and said: ‘‘ These be your friends !” ? 


There remains Serbia. And towards that country, too, 
we have not acted altogether as we should have done. When 
Tsar Ferdinand’s double-dealing was abundantly apparent 
and before German plans for the invasion of Serbia were ready, 
we held her back. She could easily have smashed Bulgaria in 
a week or two. This has been questioned, but I have it from 
high Serbian military authorities that the Serbian forces on 
the Bulgarian frontier were, before the Bulgar concentration 
was complete, judged to be amply sufficient to cross the border 
and be in possession of Sofia in a few days. But that would 
have been “‘ preventive war”! Surely we carried our dislike 
of that a little too far in this case. We prevented Serbia from 
taking a very necessary step in her own defence, though the 
Serbian authorities placed the Entente in full possession of her 
plans in this connection. The result was that, after most 
precious time was lost, Serbia had to split her forces to face 
two invasions. Our ignorance of Serbia has been, perhaps, even 
denser than that which has prevailed with regard to Greece. 
Few were the references to Serbia before the war which did not 
drag in a reference to regicides. The whole policy of Serbia, 
square, temperate and above board, was either ignored or mis- 
represented. As late as January (1916) I read in an English 
newspaper an unseemly tirade against the country for having 
extended to that part of Macedonia which Bulgaria claims. 
That she has expressed her willingness to give the greater 
part of it up was ignored. The writer of the article was evi- 
dently abysmally ignorant of the reason which took the Serbs 
there. At the time of the Balkan Wars Serbia had two aims. 
The first was to add to her territory the region of Old Serbia 
where so many Serbs live. The second was to secure a “‘ window 
towards Europe,” a port on the Adriatic. The latter hope was 
thwarted by the formation of the Kingdom of Albania, so whole- 
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heartedly supported by the Dual Monarchy in order alone to 
stand in the way of its small neighbour. One cannot imagine 
Austria-Hungary being in favour of the freedom of distinct races. 
M. Paschitch told me during the First Balkan War that Serbia 
had no desire to impose her rule on the Albanians. All she 
wished for was a sufficient portion of the country to give her a 
port. That denied her, she naturally and very necessarily saw 
to it that she came as near to the A‘gean as possible; she was 
compelled to prevent the placing of two frontiers between her 
and Salonica, and that brought her into conflict with the 
Bulgars, as, indeed, was the aim of Austria-Hungary, whose 
goal in bringing about the Second Balkan War was to coop 
Serbia away from the Aigean as from the Adriatic. But why 
should Serbia be blamed any more than Bulgaria for being on 
that debatable ground? Every one who has been in that 
territory knows that the population is predominantly Slavonic, 
though there are non-Slav elements, such as Viaks, but where 
the Serb sphere ends and where the Bulgar begins no one can 
possibly tell. The two races blend and leave no trace of an 
ethnological frontier. The Bulgar propaganda has been much 
more effective because better organised and less scrupulous, 
but still there are many people prepared to be Serb in the 
morning, Bulgar in the afternoon and Greek before they go to 
bed if in such quick changes safety lies. 


So much for past policy and past mistakes. They should 
both guide us as to the future. I do not wish for a moment to 
suggest that we should face the Balkan problem with feelings 
of hate and in a spirit of revenge. It is as futile to try to wipe 
nations off the map as to talk of it. Certain evil influences 
must go. Such a dangerous person as Tsar Ferdinand cannot 
be allowed to remain, and disappear from the scene he must. 
Steps must be taken to curb Bulgaria once and for all. As 
for the general settlement, I approach the problem with what 
may be called a prejudice. It is one which can best be illus- 
trated by two sentences from a delightful book which I have 
been reading in the intervals of writing this chapter. It is 
Mr. T. R. Glover’s Poets and Puritans, and in the preface of it 
the author says: ‘‘ Of one thing, though, I grow more and more 
sure—that the real business of the critic is to find out what is 
right with a great work of art—book, song, statue or picture— 
not what is wrong. Plenty of things may be wrong, but it is 
what is right that really counts.” That is the proper spirit 
in which to approach the Balkan problem if we are to solve it 
as it should be solved. We have little enough to thank the 
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Balkan States for with the exception of Serbia, but the great 
thing to remember is that we have to settle the business and 
it will not be the least serious of tasks or the least pressing of 
duties. It must be approached from the point of view which 
appeared to be so unattractive to Tsar Ferdinand, for we can 
certainly deal with it on no other lines than those of the principle 
of nationality to the greatest possible extent. It will not be 
an easy task, but the Entente, unhampered by German and 
Austrian intrigue, can and must do it. As these pages are 
written, I can see from my window the encampments of the 
Allied army around Salonica. Its very presence here means 
that we have put our hands to the Balkan plough; we have 
begun the long-postponed work of the final settlement. So at 
the head of this chapter I have placed a Serbian proverb which 
must henceforth be the Entente’s motto in the Balkans: “ It 
is better not to begin than never to finish.” We must put 
aside the memory of past tragedies and treasons, errors and 
prejudices, look for the right and forget the wrong, and remem- 
ber that the Near East, too, awaits the triumph of the cause of 
freedom and right, that here, too, we must make the effect of 
that triumph apparent and real, solid for the future. 


Let me first deal with Greece. Despite all the faults of her 
policy, despite those of the people, to neither of which the reader 
can charge me with being blind, we must recognise this. The 
Greeks are a trading people who have spread over a large 
portion of the Augean region. To a wide extent of land they 
have an historic right as well as a claim based on nationality. 
There are almost as many Greeks beyond the borders of the 
country as there is population inside its frontiers. Though 
the Greeks have a habit of putting forward a claim to every 
place where a few Hellenes are gathered together, it cannot be 
denied that a great portion of Asia Minor is theirs by right. 
Part of the settlement must be to confirm Greece in possession 
of the Atgean Islands and to allot to her a considerable portion 
of western Asia Minor, together with Cyprus and, if possible, 
a part of Thrace. When the blight of the Turk is removed 
from the Bosphorus, Constantinople will become a vastly more 
important centre of trade than it was before the war; the 
increasing development of southern Russia will add greatly to 
its wealth and prosperity. The development of Asia Minor 
and of the rich and extensive territories to the east of that 
will have a tremendous effect on the future of Greece. These 
two things alone open up gorgeous prospects, and an overland 
route to the East, via either Salonica or the Pirzeus, will add to 
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her opportunities. A Great Greece is certain. Let us make 
an end of the neglect of recent years; let us not stand in the 
way, but do everything we possibly can to show her that the 
Entente regards its great principles as things to be translated 
into realities. Let us begin to look ahead so that the coming 
great power in the Levant may be on the side of the Entente. 
It is as clearly in our own interests that that should be so as it 
is in the interests of Greece and of the cause the Allies stand for. 

Neither should the question of Bulgaria be a very difficult 
one. The country must be cleared of the ruffians, for such 
they are, who have of late had the whole share in the task of 
directing her policy. She must be sternly dealt with and steps 
taken to curb her power for evil most effectively. She will 
have to bear her share, and it will be no light one, in providing 
the means for repairing the damage she has done to Serbia. 
For years she will have to be under some iron hand. There 
are comparatively few Bulgarians outside Bulgaria—that is, 
compared with the Hellenes outside Greece and the kinsmen 
of Serbia who live beyond the frontiers of that state. Person- 
ally, I think that, as far as possible, Bulgarian territory should 
be made to include most of the Bulgarians in Macedonia and 
Thrace. Where Bulgarians remain outside Bulgaria’s new 
frontier lines, then the best plan will be to repatriate them in 
accordance with the suggestion which M. Venizelos made when 
he considered the exchange of territory in Macedonia. Those 
twin pests, the propagandist and the priest, who knows more 
about comitadjis than commandments, must be put down as 
we put down criminals. I think, indeed, that little trouble 
need be anticipated with regard to Macedonia, for, as will be 
seen immediately, the rest of the scheme which I have to 
suggest takes the centre of interest away from that part of the 
Balkans. 


It is when we come to the case of Serbia and Montenegro 
that we face a much more difficult task, one which must be 
approached with imagination and knowledge. It is the most 
imperative part of the whole problem, and it is to be hoped that 
the terrible tragedy of Serbia and Montenegro, which has drawn 
from the world praise and admiration, has also driven into our 
minds the determination to see them restored as they wish 
to be restored. Knowledge as to how that can be done is a 
prime necessity; if the people of the Entente Powers remain 
indifferent, the task will not be accomplished. 

First of all, then, take a look at the map. Note the geo- 
graphical position of Serbia. It lies astride a great route 
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between East and West. Through northern Serbia cuts the 
Morava Valley. Along that route went the Turks on their 
progress to the gates of Vienna. The Austro-Germans last 
year took the same road in linking up the Central Empires with 
Bulgaria and Turkey. It was along that pathway that the 
Germans in their dreams saw themselves marching to the Black 
Sea, the Augean, Asia Minor, Egypt, India and “ the gorgeous 
Kast.” It was to be the future pathway of the ‘‘ Drang nach 
Osten,” by which those ambitions of eastern sway, which had 
long been lying at the back of the Teutonic mind, were to be 
achieved. It was Germany’s ‘‘ Via Imperii.” How few 
people have regarded Serbia in that light—‘‘ the country not 
worth the bones of a single English soldier’? But, then, our 
Empire has been built in a haphazard way and in structure 
and administration it is very haphazard to-day. We did not 
think of the Germans as sitting down and deliberately planning 
an Empire. The sea being our high-road, our Imperial frontier, 
we forgot the land. Few ever thought that Serbia was really 
a gateway through which would-be conquerors of our Eastern 
Empire might go. As, indeed, the integrity of Belgium is 
important to the Homeland, so is the existence of Serbia a great 
factor in the protection of our Eastern Empire. It is the chief 
obstacle in the way of the realisation of the Berlin-Bagdad 
scheme, one of the ultimate factors which drove Germany to 
war. And it is impossible not to be impressed by the fact 
that had it not been for the defeat by Serbia of the two first 
Austrian invasions of her territory, the Near Eastern, Egyptian 
and Mesopotamian theatres of war would have been much more 
important at a very much earlier date. Serbia, by her heroic 
defence, prevented the Central Empires being linked up earlier 
in the war with Turkey and Bulgaria. Had that not been so, 
we may be sure that Germany and Austria would have sent 
important forces there at a time when we should have found 
it difficult to dispose of adequate strength to mect them. That 
would have made the story of the Dardanelles in all proba- 
bility a far more serious tale; Egypt would, without doubt, 
have been much more strongly attacked, and much more 
powerful forces would have been encountered in the Meso- 
potamian region. But the Serb defence compelled the enemy 
to wait. Then other tasks claimed the attention of our foes, 
and when they did succeed in forcing a way to Sofia and Con- 
stantinople they were admittedly too weak to take full advan- 
tage of the position. And the Russians were threatening to 
come on again in the Caucasus, while a powerful force was 
gathering at Salonica, That made the Germans pause before 
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they indulged in forward movements, the success of which was 
almost entirely jeopardised by strong armies on the flanks of 
the eastward-leading path of their dreams. 

It has not, I think, been clearly enough recognised what 
a really important part Serbia has played in the war. The 
Serb on Danube, Save and Drina was really a defender of our 
Eastern Empire; he held a land portal to it. Well, that door 
has been forced, and when a door has been found to be too weak 
to resist an intruder there is but one thing to do when it is put 
up again. That is to make it stronger. That can be done only 
in one way, which I now wish to consider. Serbia and Monte- 
negro, inhabited by people of the same race, are populated by 
something like four million people. But beyond the borders 
of those two countries there live, under foreign yoke, nearly 
eight million Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, branches of the same 
family. Those eight million people inhabit provinces which 
are little more than a name to the very large majority of people. 
They are Bosnia, Herzegovina, Croatia-Slavonia, Carniola, 
Dalmatia, together with portions of Istria, Carinthia and the 
Banat. All those places are shown on the accompanying map. 
They have never before been united in a single state, but such 
unity is, and has long been, the desire of all the Southern Slavs, 
as that three-branched family of twelve million people is called. 
Before the war, the Southern Slay question might have been 
largely solved by the union of the race under Hapsburg rule 
with autonomous administration, but the Dual Monarchy, true 
to its traditions, refused all concessions, would have nothing to 
do with compromise. I cannot go very deeply into the question 
with the limited space at my disposal, but I wish to say enough 
about it to interest my readers in this extremely important 
matter. The formation of a great new state, Jugoslavia, 
would be a splendid feat of the higher statesmanship. History 
gives us the most sanguine hopes. The future Jugoslavia has 
always been a part of Europe susceptible of progress and 
enlightenment; it is a land of literature, little though the 
outsider is aware of the fact, especially of poetry, above all of 
inspiring popular ballads which have preserved the flame of 
national ideals through many a dark age of disappointment ; 
these ballads, in fact, are among the most remarkable and 


1 I write far from my library and have no access to books dealing with 
the question. Some time ago I read an illuminating little pamphlet by 
Dr. R. W. Seton-Watson on the problem: The Balkans, Italy and the 
Adriatic (Nisbet, ls.), and I have taken the liberty of making use here 
of some notes I made while reading it. Dr. Seton-Watson and others 
have written many works on the subject and to them I direct the reader’s 
attention. 
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beautiful in the world. In the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries the Serbian kingdom was an important state structure 
with a code of laws unique at that period of the world’s history. 
I may point, too, to the genius, just acknowledged by France 
and England, of Mestrovics, the son of a poor Dalmatian Croat. 
All who have come into contact with the Southern Slavs know 
that they are a people worthy of liberty, cultured, and of whom 
great things may be expected under the sway of freedom. 

The formation of this kingdom is the first wish, the one 
ambition of Serbia, Montenegro and of all the Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes beyond the borders of those two states. Serbia, 
representing before Europe this country of the future, does not 
demand a single inch of conquered territory; her desire is 
merely the union of all her kinsmen, and her kinsmen are at 
one with her in that. It may be objected that the region in 
question contains people with three religions—Orthodoxy, 
Catholicism and Mohammedanism—using two distinct alpha- 
bets, the Latin and the Cyrilline; that five provincial Diets are 
in existence; that administration and land tenure differ greatly 
in various parts; that manners and customs vary not a little. 
That is all true, but the Southern Slavs do not quarrel over these 
matters. There is no religious strife. Each province can be 
given a certain measure of Home Rule and all be united under 
one Parliament and one dynasty, which I think ought to be 
that of Karageorgevitch, the reigning dynasty of Serbia. Those 
who study the question and examine the points of difference 
and difficulty which exist in the several provinces, and who 
then turn to the state of affairs in Venice, Piedmont, the Papal 
States and the two Sicilies before United Italy was a fact, will 
see that the difficulties in the way of the formation of Jugoslavia 
are not nearly so formidable as those which were faced and 
overcome by the makers of United Italy. The German Con- 
federation, too, was the result of the overcoming of obstacles of 
a much more serious character. If this state be formed, we 
take away the centre of gravity from Macedonia; we turn 
Serbian attention north-westwards instead of southwards. 
We give her the only really effective outlet on the Adriatic. 
We cannot expect peace in the Balkans if we give Salonica to 
Serbia; we would really be conferring a doubtful benefit on her 
if we presented her with a strip of Albanian territory across 
which to find the desired western outlet. To make that outlet 
effective, she would need to spend an enormous sum of money 
in opening up a particularly difficult piece of country. No, 
the natural port for Serbia and Jugoslavia is Fiume. 

When we say that we find ourselves faced with the problem 
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of arranging Italian and Southern Slav claims as to their 
frontiers. But nowhere are the lines vague; they are infinitely ~ 
clearer than the border-line in Macedonia. No one can harbour 
the suspicion that Italy will break with her glorious past and 
deny the great, life-giving principle of nationality. Neither 
side has the least desire, I am sure, to include in its territory 
against rules of strictest fairness the co-nationals of the other. 
Let us look at the region through which the frontier line will 
have to be drawn. It runs through the under-mentioned 
places, and I add the percentage of the two populations in 


them : 


Ttalianss Serbs, Croats 


or Slovenes. 
IUSCEUE) 6 (5 Ca th one TOM cemnee PAA 31% 
Province of Gorizia-Gradisca  . . . 30% 51% 
PISLRIOU tie CMs us 6 eas Son 58% 
on SWealmatiage @. nme 3% 94% 


Consider these regions a little more closely. The western 
portion of Gorizia—that is, on the right bank of the Isonzo—is 
purely Italian, though the town of Gorizia itself has a population 
consisting of 14,000 Italians and 11,000 Slovenes. The Italians 
are in the majority and the town has a great strategic import- 
ance for Italy, so that she has a double claim to it which the 
Southern Slavs admit. Trieste, though 60,000 Slovenes live 
there, is an Italian town. It cannot but be allotted to Italy, 
but it must not be divorced from its hinterland, for it serves 
not merely the mountain region behind it but a wide tract of 
territory from Bohemia to southern Germany and Lower 
Austria. I believe there are important reasons against its 
being put under the Italian tariff system and it will most likely 
become a free port. Istria falls easily into two parts. The 
western section is Italian and the eastern Slavonic. Fiume is 
half Italian and half Croat, but its hinterland is Jugoslavia and 
it is the natural port of that region. If its future is not to be 
placed in very serious danger it must not be separated from 
the region which it feeds. In addition, it serves more than 
Jugoslavia, for Bohemia and Hungary are largely dependent 
on it. So Fiume should be a free port in the new state. Dal- 
matia, as the figures show, is purely Slav and has been for ten 
centuries. It has been and is still a centre of Slavonic culture 
and has led the Jugoslav movement for a long time. There are 
in the province nearly 400,000 Serbo-Croats and only 16,000 
Italians. 

But Italy has certain strategical requirements on the 
Dalmatian coast, though it must be remembered that, with the 
fall of Austria-Hungary as we know it and the banishment of 
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the Dual Monarchy from the coast, Italy will no longer have to 
consider the menace of an Austrian fleet. She will be supreme 
in the Adriatic. Austria with a fleet will be replaced by a 
country which will, for a long time, have other channels for 
her money than that of fleet-building; indeed, I do not think 
that the new state, under the protection of the Great Powers, 
will ever wish to indulge, if her life remain unthreatened, in 
the expensive policy of naval competition. However, there is 
no reason why Italy should not be made strategically safe, and 
I think that if she has Trieste, Pola, the Islands of Lussinpiccola 
and Lissa, together with Valona, the requirements will be amply 
fulfilled. To hand over the Dalmatian coast to Italy—there 
are those who advocate as well as those who claim it—would 
be the sheerest treachery. The new state will touch Roumania, 
but there, too, the frontier line is well defined. In the Banat 
the population in the west is overwhelmingly Slav and has 
been for a long time a centre of Slav nationalism. The Slav 
tract is also necessary for the proper protection of Belgrade. 


What it is important for the British public to recognise is 
that it is very greatly in our own interests that we should take 
a leading part in the bringing into existence of Jugoslavia. 
Only if that be included in the settlement will the Balkan 
problem be definitely solved! To the Entente Powers will pass 
the preponderating influence and interest in the Balkans and 
the Middle East. It will be necessary for them to place on the 
main land route to those regions a country which will keep 
that route free for them and to secure the friendship of the 
great new country, not, however, for purely selfish ends, but 
as the champions of freedom. It will be a mockery of our 
principles—principles for which to-day the Great Powers repre- 
senting freedom are pouring forth untold treasure and their 
best blood—if we turn a deaf ear to the clamant demand of the 
Southern Slavs for the liberty which is in our power to give. 
Let us act on broad and generous lines; let us, having begun, 
finish something. There will be with the defeat of the Central 
Empires and their Allies no reason in the Balkans for intrigue 
and jealousy, for makeshift and temporising, for half-hearted 
experiments and momentary expedients. There are difficulties, 
but they are there only to be overcome. Surely we cannot 
leave nearly twelve millions of people crying that, after the 

1 It is encouraging to note that the question of Jugoslavia is not over- 
shadowed by the greatness of present happenings. “The restoration of 
Serbia to her rightful territory,” said the Tzmes on February 16th, 1916, 


‘and her union with her Southern Slav kindred must, indeed, be essential 
objects of the Allies.” 
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magnificent heroism of a portion of their race and the long- 
enduring denial of liberty to the rest, we have brought about a 
peace which is a mockery to a great region and to a people 
which desires nothing but national unity. For centuries that 
people has held aloft a torch of culture, far-carried, faint rays 
from which have now and then penetrated to our own lands 
and been known and acknowledged to be flame of the real fire 
that keeps alight the hope of the world in progress, light which 
can even gild the glory of our civilisation with its radiancy. 
And who can say that one day Bulgaria, no longer a prey to evil 
influences, will not join the new state and so complete the 
unity? Macedonia, with the coming into existence of Jugo- 
slavia, will cease to be a bone of contention. There the two 
races, mingling, will be drawn closer by knowledge of each other 
and not thrown apart by hate. 

If the future holds this Balkan Empire in store, then in one 
more vital instance will Europe have reaped triumph of her 
travail; we shall be surer of our civilisation and its trend, 
prouder of the cause victorious through the most terrible ordeal 
in the history of the world. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE ALLIES IN MACEDONIA 


“We desire 
For all men who desire not wrong to man 


Freedom.” 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


Salonica: a city of contrasts and contradictions—First suggestions of a 
Macedonian expedition—Its opponents prevail while the enemy pre- 
pares—Policy reversed—The advance into Serbia—The French en- 
gaged—Serbian retreat endangers Allied line—The British retirement 
—The French retreat down the Vardar—General Sarrail: a sketch— 
The Salonica position. 


War makes us familiar with geography; this world conflict 
has taken our soldiers to many strange parts of the world. But 
I doubt if, since August 1914, our interest has been attracted or 
if our fighting men have gone to any place of greater interest 
than this city from which I write—Salonica. Every one has 
heard of the beauty which Constantinople presents to the eye of 
the traveller approaching her from the sea; it is an enchantment 
that fades very largely on closer acquaintance, but still much 
of the fascination which the city inspires, much of her mystery, 
remains when one knows the place better. So it is with Salonica. 
Lying at the head of a fine gulf, situated on a slope facing 
snow-capped Mount Olympos in the distance, a mass of dull 
white, pale pink and sun-washed yellow houses, with thirty 
white minarets towering aloft and countless lithe cyprus trees, 
backed by ancient fortress walls, close-packed, Salonica makes 
an undeniably pretty picture as the visitor sails into the harbour. 
As in the case of the city on the Golden Horn, its enchantment 
is that lent by distance. When he lands, the traveller finds a 
city poorly built, with very badly paved, narrow streets; the 
greater part of the place is no more up-to-date than is Stambul 
or Galata; the interest lies in the polyglot people, in vestiges 
of old curiosities, here an archway, there a church, in the attrac- 
tion of the city’s tumble-down shops, in the bazaar quarter, 

1 Unfortunately the harbour threatens to be choked by mud brought 


down by the River Vardar. 
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“ quaint and olden,” displaying a wealth of souvenirs of Byzan- 
tium or—Birmingham! After six months Salonica remains, 
to those whom the war has brought here, a city of mystery and 
fascination. Most war visitors are very familiar with the 
‘““ European ’? quarter where are the cafés, hotels and restau- 
rants; they have explored the lower end of the chief thorough- 
fare, Venizelos Street, with its shops offering everything at 
exorbitant prices. But it is beyond those places that the real, 
undiscovered Salonica lies, a city the extraordinary history of 
which has few equals in the world. 

The story of Salonica is a tale of tragedy; in the way of 
tragedy history has spared her nothing ; all the misfortunes have 
been drawn down upon her by some fatal, mysterious magne- 
tism. During the twenty-two centuries of her life (the city 
was founded in 815 B.c. by King Cassandra and named in 
honour of his wife) every age has brought its evil and wrought 
its havoe here. Since the middle of the sixteenth century, for 
example, there have been no fewer than eighteen serious visita- 
tions of plague and cholera; thirteen times during the same 
period the city has been wholly or partially burned down; on 
seven occasions earthquakes have laid Salonica more or less 
waste. Down the ages of her history she has known masters 
from nearly every Old World clime; from nearly every sea 
corsairs have come hither to pillage; she has drunk to the 
very lees of the cup of bitterness; she has been the apple of 
discord among many races. Hellenic, Roman, Byzantine, 
Norman, Frank, Lombard, Venetian and Turkish has Salonica 
been, and now she is under Greek sway—with a Turkish mayor! 
Are the storms of history over? 

Salonica is a city of sharp contrasts and curious contradictions. 
The capital of Macedonia, she is not Macedonian. Her hinter- 
land is populated by Vlaks, Albanians, Slavs, Bulgars, Greeks 
and Turks; she herself harbours Jews, Greeks, Deunmehs 
(Jews converted to Islamism, speaking, mostly, Turkish), 
Turks, Bulgars, gipsies, Italians, French, Germans, Albanians, 
Armenians, Hungarians.!_ So here is an extraordinary museum, 
not only of languages, but of races and religions. About half 
the population—consisting of Spanish Jews—speak the 
Spanish of the time of Columbus, with, of course, many borrowed 
words, mainly from Turkish and Greek. This Spanish is 
written mostly in Hebrew characters. The Jewish aristocracy 
uses Italian. French is the language of the larger shops, 


1 According to the last census the population of the city was divided 
thus: Jews, 56 per cent.; Greeks, 18 per cent.; Deunmehs, 11 per cent. ; 
Mussulmans, 9 per cent.; Bulgars, 4 per cent.; other races, 2 per cent. 
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though they delight to call themselves “‘ English stores,” 
of the cafes and restaurants, as well as of the upper business 
world. The petty trader speaks Bulgarian, Turkish and Greck. 
In the port one hears, as a rule, English (or is it American?) 
and Italian. The cab-drivers prefer Turkish or Spanish. And 
the Esperanto used by this mixture of peoples is Castillian, 
used by the Turkish carrier, the Greek waiter and the gipsy 
shoeblack when in doubt as to the nationality of a customer. 
But Salonica is, more than anything else, a Jewish town. The 
Jews inhabit the centre and part of the suburbs, while the other 
races have planted themselves in quartiers round about. 
The city was Greek, in reality as well as in language, until the 
fifteenth century, when the inrush of Jews from the Spain of 
Ferdinand and Isabella took place. Passing under Turkish 
rule (1431), it gradually became Latin in thought and Jewish 
in culture. The Jews brought prosperity with them, making 
the place a little lost bit of Spain and an outpost of Judaism. 
Still everywhere one hears the Spanish of the time of Columbus, 
and, indeed, did the famous explorer come to life again he would 
find in Salonica a city having not a little resemblance, in popula- 
tion and language, to the Toledo of his day. The Spanish 
refugees were rich and cultured ; they had relationships with all 
the most important parts of Europe, and that was the reason 
for the great development of trade once the Jewish colony be- 
came fixed and numerous. The Jews set up schools, academies 
and libraries; in 1515 they opened the first printing press. So 
it was that the city became a centre of learning, which it has 
remained for many generations; Salonica educational institu- 
tions—chiefly French—have done a great deal to spread educa- 
tion, to keep awake and extend the national spirit among the 
mosaic of races which forms the population of her hinterland. 
She has been, too, a centre of revolution. Here ‘‘ Nature’s 
insurgent sons” have learned cartridge-making and imbibed 
culture. 

Here, where St. Paul preached, in a city which is one of the 
gateways by which Christianity entered Europe, we find a 
town with three Sundays—Orthodox, Mohammedan and 
Jewish. The muezzin’s cry falls not only on the ears of the 
faithful, but also on those of the heathen Albanian, the religion- 
less Bulgar and the atheist freemason of all the city’s races. 
Salonica saw, too, the birth of the Young Turkish Revolution ; 
everybody from Janissaries to “‘ Kuropean”’ consuls has been 
done to death within its confines. Now Socialism is becoming 
a strong force here, and it may, spreading from the city, exercise 
no little influence on the new Near East. There are many 
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ancient remains, a larger number, indeed, of historic ruins than 
are to be found in any other Greek town with the single excep- 
tion of Athens. An “ Arc de Triomphe ”’ dates from 302 a.pv.; 
the scanty remains of a Hippodrome are to be seen; the Church 
of St. George is sixteen centuries old; that of St. Sophia was 
founded in the fourth or fifth century. The fortification walls 
are still remarkably complete. The old quarter of the city well 
repays hours of casual wandering, for what a curious life is 
lived in those sombre little streets with their small, dull-looking 
houses, drab little eating-places, the eternal cafés with their 
gossipy customers, the mysterious mosques, many of them 
deserted now save for a few refugees who can find no other home 
than beneath those domes where once the Koran was droned ! 
One meets all sorts of petty traders, from the seller of halva to 
the wandering cigarette vendor, and one cannot help wondering 
how in the world they earn enough to buy a meal. At night 
is still to be heard the noise which the bekdji (or Turkish 
watchman) makes as he hits his heavy stick on the pavement. 
And it is the noisiest city I have ever been in ! 

And Salonica is a city of loneliness, a city in which the various 
parts do not blend to make a whole. Each section lives its 
own life, thinks its own thoughts. Two houses opposite one 
another in the same street may be ages and creeds apart. There 
is no combination for that effort needed to achieve progress. 
What worlds of belief and outlook separate the city’s peoples ! 
Here is, indeed, their home, but, to a large extent, their country 
is not here. They do not understand each other; they are 
mostly strangers in a strange land. So Salonica is, therefore, 
a mixed, patternless mosaic, not a civic unity but an ethnic 
thedley. It was into this Babel, then, that October 1915 saw 
British and French troops pouring; later came some from 
stricken Serbia; there were Indians, too, and Zouaves, and here 
and there a Canadian and an Australian. A large part of the 
Greek army was concentrated here, and there the stalwart 
Evizone—the fustanella looked askance at the kilt !—and the 
Cretan gendarme, with his curious, baggy black trousers, helped 
to keep the streets with patrols of British, French and Serbian 
soldiers. The population of the place quickly doubled; then 
it trebled. The mixture became really amazing, yet I think 
few of those who, during the past six months, have helped to 
make it so have realised how strange the mixture is. They, 
too, in a city which speaks their languages, settled down into 
a world and a life of theirown. The Frenchman found himself 
at home in café and restaurant and cabaret; the British soldier 
discovered that English is fairly well understood and that he 
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could shop without great difficulty. In the new part of the city, 
in the hotels, cafés, restaurants and in the larger shops, he felt, 
perhaps, less the feeling of being abroad than he did in Calais 
or Boulogne. Yet beyond lies a city of mystery and contradic- 
tion, a Chinese puzzle of a place, the greater part of its life 
hidden from the casual observer. Fascinating and Sphinx- 
like it will remain, I fancy, to all its war visitors until peace 
calls them home again. Salonica can make them all at home 
immediately; but they will remain always strangers in an 
undiscovered city. 


Let me trace the sequence of events which brought the Allies 
to Salonica. Germany had failed in the first two important 
parts of her well-laid plan of conquest. On Oureq and Marne 
Paris was saved; the French capital, almost within her grasp, 
was placed beyond her reach in the historic early days of 
September 1914. Then, having failed in that direction, her 
next effort was to try to reach Calais and to plant the German 
eagle on the Straits of Dover and within sight of hated England. 
Our “contemptible little army’ prevented that from being 
achieved. So Germany’s leaders turned their attentions east- 
wards, where Russia presented them with a serious problem and 
the Near East with a fascinating task. Before the year had 
sped, Turkey was on the Fatherland’s side; about twelve 
months later Bulgaria ranged herself there also. The co- 
operation of Turkey and Bulgaria, and the neutrality of Greece, 
left Serbia as the only barrier on the road of the Central Empires 
to Constantinople. Germany had two great reasons for driving 
through to the Golden Horn. In the first place, her arrival 
there was the first stage on the way towards the realisation of 
her economic dreams; there the failures in France and Flanders 
might, to some extent, be compensated for. There she might 
be able to seize something of all those things of which she had 
dreamed, or, at worst, something with which to bargain at the — 
time of peace-making. Far more than to any other part of the 
world Germany’s regard was directed towards Asia Minor and 
the great and wealthy regions of the East. There she hoped 
to win the territorial possessions which were to make her 
future bright, to help her, more than anything else, to achieve 
Imperial wealth and world-power. In the second place, suc- 
cess in the Balkans would add very considerably to the military 
strength at her disposal. 

There cannot be the slightest doubt that Germany’s military | 
leaders were considering long before the war started the problem 
presented by the Near East; had France been defeated, had 
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Russia been rendered powerless, had Britain held off, had the 
war, in short, taken the course Germany thought it would, she 
would have been in a position to achieve her Near Eastern and 
Eastern ambitions without very great trouble, so well were her 
pre-war preparations, made over a long period of years, carried 
out. But France, Britain and Russia, each and all, upset her 
calculations. When in France and Flanders her blows failed, she 
could not turn to the Near East immediately, for Russia had to 
be rendered less dangerous before anything there on a big military 
scale could be done. I have shown in a previous chapter how 
she delayed matters until the time was ripe, till the Russian 
armies had been driven back. Then came the drive through to 
Constantinople. We know that the Germans looked for much, 
had been promised much from the Near East, that they ex- 
pected to find available there important and necessary supplies 
of minerals. Nor were the chiefs of Kultur unaware of the 
fact that the Plain of Hungary was and is the weakest flank of 
the Central Empires. 

There were not wanting those on the Allies’ side who saw the 
important réle that the Near East was destined to play in the 
war. In October 1914, before I left France for Egypt, I learned 
that a Balkan expedition was considered as essential by both 
military and civilian authorities whose views carry great weight 
and are entitled to every respect. They had a clearer and 
much more intimate knowledge of German aims and ambitions 
than most others had at that time. They were convinced of 
the necessity of having a force in the Balkans sufficient to back 
up our diplomacy. Some months later, on reaching Athens, I 
discovered that several highly-placed advisers of the Allies were 
pressing the matter on their Governments, but without result. 
A month or two afterwards, the proposal was again suggested 
to the British and French military authorities, but again the 
result was disappointing. It is clear now that had that advice 
been taken, had the scheme, much more reasonable than the 
attack on the Dardanelles, been agreed to, our diplomacy would 
have had very different results. While our strength was being 
dissipated on the Gallipoli Peninsula and none actually applied 
in the Balkans—our Near Eastern credit falling as a consequence 
—our diplomacy could scarcely be expected to achieve anything 
of importance. Had the expedition been there when Greece 
and Roumania were much more likely to intervene than they 
were at a later date, when Austro-Hungarian and German help 
was still held off from Bulgaria, the whole story of the part 
played in the war by the Near Eastern States would have been 
a very different one. Greece’s primary objection to joining the 

FB 
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Allies was that the Dardanelles expedition appeared to her 
military leaders to be folly. They had no objection to Greece 
being a party to a general Balkan campaign, provided the Allied 
forces to be employed were strong enough to meet the conditions 
brought into being by such a move. In that case Bulgaria 
would, at least, have been kept neutral, though she would 
most likely have deemed it best to come in on our side. A 
sufficiently strong menace, therefore, would have been created 
to have prevented the onslaught by Austria-Hungary and 
Germany on Serbia and to have drawn off some of the pressure 
eventually applied with such success to the Eastern front. That 
policy was, I repeat, first pressed on the Allies as early as the 
end of 1914; there was then plenty of time in which to make all 
the necessary preparations. But we let the opportunities we 
had slip away. The Germans look ahead; their authority is 
centralised. We are lacking in imagination, and our machine 
of authority was then, and until long after, a very clumsy one. 
The Russians took the Carpathian passes after a series of 
striking victories; they saw Budapest in the distance; they 
occupied the Bukovina. Then two things happened which did 
us alot of harm. We hastened to tell the world that Constanti- 
nople was to be Russian; Russia was victorious and the de- 
mands of Roumania, with regard to territory to which she has a 
just claim in the Bukovina and the Banat, were “‘ turned down ”’ 
by the Petrograd Cabinet. These two things went a long way 
towards queering our Balkan pitch, and Germany made the 
most of them. Then the set-back to the Russian arms took 
place; the Dardanelles adventure fizzled out into tragic failure. 
We were left with a Roumania denied her national claims, a 
Bulgaria encouraged to plot against us, and a Greece dubious as 
to the possibilities of our success and offended by the claims we 
made upon her on behalf of her arch enemy. True, Roumanian 
claims, rejected in times of victory, were admitted when the 
tide had turned, but the mischief had been done. She was ina 
hopeless strategic position which would have told ruinously 
against her had she intervened when her claims were somewhat 
reluctantly agreed to. In Bulgaria and Greece the position 
become hopeless too. During the summer of 1915, the French 
again began to consider the proposal, then six months old, of 
sending an expedition to Salonica. But the scheme had its 
opponents, chief among whom, I believe, was M. Delcassé, the 
famous former Foreign Minister of France, whose views very 
naturally carried no little weight. He was supported by 
important military and civil authority in England. Those 
who thought with him believed that Bulgaria was certain to 
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intervene on our side and that the best method by which to save 
Serbia, should she be attacked, was to defeat Germany on 
European battlefields. For the moment, again, the opponents 
of the creation of a Balkan front won the day and once more the 
scheme was shelved. 

The matter came up again for consideration with the return 
of M. Venizclos to power in August. As is well known, the Greek 
statesman held the view that Greece must observe her treaty 
obligations with Serbia and go to the assistance of that country 
in the case of an attack upon her by Bulgaria. According to 
the terms of that treaty, Serbia was obliged to put 150,000 men 
on the Bulgarian frontier. On account of the German menace, 
however, Serbia could not fulfil that condition. So M. Venizelos 
invited Britain and France to supply the deficiency in Serbian 
military strength. Those two countries, in preventing Serbia 
from attacking Bulgaria as a matter of self-defence when the 
warlike intentions of the Sofia cabinet were only too clear, had 
incurred a moral obligation to assist our sole Near Eastern ally. 
The British and French Governments agreed to the proposal. 
However, by the time the first Allied troops were landed at 
Salonica, M. Venizelos had gone from power again, and the 
expedition was much too late to do anything material to relieve 
Serbia. Our enemies had acted with greater rapidity. While 
our military authorities still held to the belief that there 
were no German forces of great strength threatening Serbia, 
Mackensen’s army was almost ready to strike. The prepara- 
tions for the Bulgarian westward thrust were, too, complete. 


The Macedonian expedition, then, had for its initial object 
the assistance of Serbia. In the chapter dealing with the 
Serbian campaign, I have shown how the Austro-Germans 
and the Bulgarians drove the Serbian armies back till a rem- 
nant held a line from the Babuna Pass to Monastir. When 
the French landed, they rushed troops up the Vardar, eventually 
reaching Krivolak and Gradsko, about twenty kilometres from 
Veles. Their line eventually extended from there down the 
valley to Gradetz and then skirted the Bulgarian border along 
the north of what is known as the Doiran Enclave. The French 
at first held the whole of the line, but the right was later taken 
over by British forces. It was forty miles long and somewhat 
thinly held. The idea was, of course, to link up on the left with 
the Serbian forces in the Babuna region. The Serbian line 
protected the French left flank, and had the junction been 
effected we should have had a wedge-like position sticking out 


1 See Appendix. 
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into Serbian territory. The advance was achieved without 
any serious fighting on the right and centre of the French line, 
but up in what would have been the apex of the triangular 
position, on the Tserna, a tributary of the Vardar, the French 
only established themselves and held on as the result of some 
stiff mountain fighting, some of which I was privileged to see. 
It was quite unlike the fighting the soldiers had been accustomed 
to in Franee, but the French, with their quick initiative, 
adapted themselves at once to it and fought the Bulgars at 
their own kind of warfare, always with success. On November 
6th, French forces had reached the Rajec, a western tributary 
of the Tserna, crossed it, and, without allowing the enemy a 
breathing space, established themselves on the crest command- 
ing the river. Farther to the north, French troops were address- 
ing themselves to the task of taking the formidable Arkangel 
Height (fifteen miles west of Krivolak). There the Bulgars 
had brought up some artillery, the fire from which, however, was 
not very accurate, and they directed against the French a strong 
infantry fire. Throughout the 7th a slow but sure advance on 
the part of our Allies continued. Seen from a distance, the 
attacks were like Boer War operations. Every little bit of 
cover, of which the rough ground provided plenty, was taken 
advantage of, and early on the 8th, the first ridge of the height, 
having been gradually approached for something like eighteen 
hours, was carried with a rush. Just at that moment, however, 
the Bulgars threw forward a heavy counter-attack on the 
French right, so that the advanced attacking battalion was 
caught under an enfilading fire and its advance stopped. One 
of the companies turned to face this unexpected onslaught and 
came under a murderous hail of bullets. Its captain fell badly 
wounded and a second lieutenant took command; an hour 
later, for the men held on sternly among the boulders and 
bushes, he was killed. A third officer then took charge and 
led his men up an eminence, called the Green Hillock, where 
the Bulgars, entrenched, were holding a fairly strong position. 
It was a most curious piece of fighting to watch with field 
glasses : a hillside of hazy blue over which a veil of mist would 
occasionally pass, the ground scarred with stones and boulders, 
not a tree to be seen; sometimes a shell would throw up its 
column of earth and white smoke which would slowly drift away 
on the breeze; shrapnel clouds would mix erringly with the 
mist ; sometimes one would be able to pick out our men creeping 
cautiously forward among the scrub; the noise of rifles came 
faintly to one’s ears; it was a battle picture, but not a battle. 
About four in the afternoon, the third officer, owing to wounds, 
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had to pass on the command to the adjutant (in the French 
Army adjutant is a grade superior to sergeant-major) and the 
advance was continued. By nightfall the French had crept 
quite close to the enemy’s position, and, during the hours of 
darkness, at intervals poured a heavy fire in on the Bulgars. 
When morning broke the Bulgars, already severely cut up, be- 
came demoralised on finding out how close the French were to 
them. Before five o’clock they had abandoned their position 
and were fleeing precipitously. The village of Sirkovo (south 
of Arkangel Height) was captured on that day, and, after some 
sharp fighting, a footing was gained on the heights to the west 
and north-west. Forward the French went to Krushevitza, 
more than a mile farther north, which a company took at the 
bayonet’s point. Unfortunately, ammunition ran short, and, 
as darkness had come down, fresh supplies could not be obtained. 
Between seven and eight o’clock the company was entirely 
surrounded. Many attacks had to be driven back with the 
bayonet. At midnight the commander decided to take advan- 
tage of the heavy mist that had rolled down from the mountains, 
and, forming his men in a column, ordered them to dash through 
the encircling enemy. This was, happily, achieved without 
much loss, and at daybreak the men rejoined their regiment. 
On the 10th, the Chasseurs-a-Pied captured the village of 
Cicevobatz; on the same day the Bulgars renewed their de- 
termined attacks on Siskovo and Krushevitza. The fighting 
was particularly fierce and often hand-to-hand. On one occa- 
sion the men of a French machine-gun section were wiped out 
beside their gun, which the enemy captured. But a young 
French lieutenant and a few men rushed forward and recaptured 
it with the bayonet. The Chasseurs reached Cicevo (south of 
Arkange! Height) on the following day, the 11th. There they 
drove the enemy out at a run, but the general commanding on 
the Tserna, learning that the Bulgars were being heavily rein- 
forced, ordered a retirement on Cicevobatz. An attack by the 
enemy in force materialised, but the French were ready. 
Everywhere the enemy was mown down by the rapid fire of the 
French mountain guns and swept away by the bullets of the 
maxims. Having failed badly, the enemy gave up the game 
in this region and retired behind the hills beyond the French 
positions. Their losses during those few days amounted to 
over four thousand. 

Time and the nature of the country told against the French 
in the achievement of the object which had taken them up that 
historic route, the Vardar Valley. The goal was missed by a 
mere score of miles. When the French were almost within 
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sight of them, the gallant Serbs in the Babuna region were forced 
from their positions. Their heroism, great as it was, could 
not save Prelep and Monastir, so that the Bulgarians came into 
possession of the whole stretch of the Veles-Prelep-Monastir 
road. ‘ The little more and how much it was!” That score 
of miles decided the fate of the whole effort. Unless we could 
have thrown forces on the heights on the far side of the Tserna 
River and on to the Selechka Mountains (the eastern wall of 
the vale of Monastir) our line was in great danger, was, indeed, 
turned. Such forces were not available; the ships and time 
which had been at our disposal since early October had been 
inadequate to provide the men for this emergency, to form 
another line almost equal to that which we held when the final 
stage of the Serb retreat began. For a time all the fighting 
that took place was in the nature of outpost skirmishes in that 
region of hill and mountain, deep ravine and rushing river. 
The line during the rest of the month of November was held 
without great difficulty, for the Bulgars’ main forces were 
exhausted after their touch-and-go struggle with the Serbians, 
and they could not, for a while, bring up strong and fresh 
supplies of men. Towards the end of November, then, the 
Serb retirement placed our forces in a difficult and dangerous 
position ; the left of our line was left fully exposed to attack, and 
retreat was, therefore, the only alternative. That retreat began 
on December 2nd—the day on which Monastir was evacuated 
by the Serbs—and was virtually concluded on December 12th; 
on the 17th the Allies reached the positions on Greek territory 
which they were to fortify and hold. 

On the 4th the French took the first important step in that 
retrograde movement; Krivolak was evacuated, and, after 
establishing a first téte de pont at Demir Kapu, they made 
a second at Gradetz, having destroyed all the tunnels and 
bridges at various points on the Vardar railway line and with- 
drawn all stores. By this time the Bulgarian forces opposed 
to us had been increased to four divisions together with a 
cavalry corps. This force was mainly thrown against the 
point where the British and French lines met, though mainly 
on the British, and the Strumnitza road (leading from Strum- 
nitza Station, on the railway in Serbian territory, to Strumnitza 
Town in Bulgaria, forty kilometres away) which was the main 
route supplying the British forces. The first serious Bulgar 
attack was made on the Allied line at Kavadar on the day after 
the abandonment of Krivolak, the 5th. It was not pushed 
forward in anything like foree and was easily driven back 
before nightfall. This was, probably, a feint to lull the British 
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into the belief that the main attack would not be directed against 
them. But on the 6th the Bulgars, at dawn, opened their 
onslaught in force against the British. The weather conditions 
were decidedly in their favour; it was misty and extremely 
cold and the hardy Bulgar soldier stands that kind of weather 
very well. The Tenth Division, consisting mainly of Irish 
regiments, which bore the brunt of the fighting, had just come 
from Gallipoli. The men, with their vitality not a little re- 
duced by the torrid weather through which they had gone while 
on the Peninsula, found themselves up in the bitterly cold 
mountain region still with their summer kit, and they suffered 
severely from the cold. The mist, which hung about con- 
tinuously during the early days of the retreat, greatly reduced 
the accuracy of our long-range ficld guns. As far as artillery 
was concerned, we were at a serious disadvantage in that the 
Bulgarians had a large number of portable mountain guns. 
Of those most useful weapons we had none, and though the 
mist told against the enemy’s gunners, too, that was overcome 
to a considerable extent by the fairly formidable number of 
those guns which were brought against us. 

On the 6th our positions were heavily bombarded and strong 
infantry columns were thrown forward against the main points 
held by the Tenth Division. Then we were, in conjunction with 
the French, abandoning our first line for a second which had 
been prepared in advance, and it was between the two positions 
that the heaviest fighting of the whole enterprise took place. 
The Bulgars only gained ground because it was given up in 
accordance with the plan arranged by the two commanders- 
in-chief some time before. It was a fighting retreat, for the 
enemy had to be prevented from breaking through and had to 
be held back as long as possible. The struggle throughout the 
day was very fierce at most points, but every time the Bulgarians 
came to close quarters they were driven back. Most of the 
fighting took place in thick, cold mist, so that often the enemy 
was but a few yards away before his approach was noticed. 
The Connaughts, the Dublins and the Munsters were con- 
stantly engaged and fought in fine fashion under the most 
trying conditions. The Bulgars, too, fought with the utmost 
fiereceness, and when, as was inevitable in the misty weather, 
small British detachments lost their way and became surrounded, 
the enemy, as reliable eye-witnesses told me, refused to take 
prisoners. On one occasion a score of men halted for a rest 
and some food, not aware that the Bulgars were near. They 
were surrounded and slaughtered to a man. Throughout the 
whole of the following day the British were subjected ta con- 
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tinual attack, but by evening they had reached the prepared 
second line and the Bulgar attacks lost a great deal of their 
strength. Atthat time the French were abandoning the Gradetz 
bridgehead and Hill 516 farther to their right. The stand made 
by our troops between their first and second lines was of the 
utmost value, and, in new and adverse conditions, great valour 
was displayed throughout those extremely trying days. The 
Bulgars turned the larger part of their strength against the 
British troops with the object of pushing through them and 
cutting off the retreat of the main French army. Had that 
been achieved, practically the entire British force would have 
been lost and a very serious reverse for the Allies would have 
taken place. To the Tenth Division must be awarded the 
chief credit for spoiling the enemy’s plan and for giving the 
French command, as well as our own, of course, time to with- 
draw the unusually large amount of matériel which had been 
accumulated on the original front. 

During the 8th the Bulgars were easily held, and, despite some 
furious onslaughts, nowhere did they gain a footing in our 
lines. On one occasion during the day the Bulgars, in the mist, 
got very close to our men. Suddenly the mist cleared, reveal- 
ing the enemy in an exposed position. Several British machine- 
gun sections immediately came into action and cut up the enemy 
severely. A little farther along to the left, the Bulgars in some 
force had crept close to the French lines. When the mist 
cleared the enemy’s left flank was exposed towards the British, 
who did not fail to take advantage of the situation. A hot 
maxim fire was poured in upon the enemy’s ranks, and as the 
Bulgars retired they were simply mown down. The first part 
of the retreat was, therefore, successfully accomplished. Some 
guns were lost and some stores abandoned by the British, but 
the enemy’s plan had been frustrated and heavy losses had been 
inflicted. Our losses were relatively small, though a large 
number of men suffered from frostbite. The casualties in 
killed, wounded and prisoners, totalled no more than eight 
hundred. On the following days the retirement was continued. 
There was some more fighting, but, in their steady retreat, the 
British beat off all attacks, which greatly lessened in vigour as 
the Greek frontier was approached and the Bulgars saw that 
their plan had failed. 


I now turn to the retreat of the French. It must be re- 
membered that they were three times more numerous than the 
British and had to retreat a much longer distance. It has 
already been mentioned that they abandoned their most 
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advanced posts in the Krivolak and Gradsko regions on Satur- 
day, December 4th. The first portion of the retreat was to the 
protection of the bridgehead at Demir Kapu, and when that 
had served its purpose, the retirement was continued to the 
bridgehead at Gradetz. Here it was that the French experi- 
enced the heaviest fighting of the whole fortnight. The attacks 
were constant, but were always driven off. On the 6th the 
Bulgars endeavoured to cut off the retreat by attacking at 
points between Strumnitza and Valandovo. They succeeded 
in penetrating the line at one point, but their success was short- 
lived. A counter-attack won back the position, the enemy 
being driven from a hillside thickly strewn with his dead. The 
Gradetz bridgehead was held till every pound of stores, every 
gun and all ammunition had been evacuated. It should be 
remembered that all this had to be done down a single line of 
railway with a seanty supply of rolling stock. The stand at 
Gradetz covered the retirement to Mirophtva and the River 
Bozinitza (a tributary of the Vardar on its left bank), and the 
halt there protected the retreat to the frontier at Gevgeli. This 
latter stage of the retreat was an extremely difficult operation 
and not without its serious danger, owing to the very difficult 
nature of the ground on the right bank of the Vardar. It was 
impossible to retreat in that region without leaving the right 
flank somewhat exposed. The rough terrain gave the enemy a 
very great advantage in attack, not only on the flank but on the 
line of communications as well. For several days the covering 
forces were subject to constant attacks; the weather was misty 
and that added to the difficulties encountered. Over this last 
part of the line of retreat, too, the retirement had to be as slow 
as possible because Gevgeli had been made an important depot ; 
there had to be evacuated from that town eight days’ food 
supplies, reserve rations, large quantities of ammunition and a 
hospital of 2500 beds, as well as, of course, everything brought 
down from farther up the line. With about eight trains a day 
and one road, that was a formidable piece of work, and the 
retreat had to be conducted so as to provide as much time as 
possible for carrying out that evacuation of material of war and 
stores. Towards the end of the retreat the Bulgars assumed 
a vigorous offensive and attacked the French over the rough 
ground on the right side of the Vardar no fewer than ten times; 
and each time they were driven off in handsome style. The 
total French losses, from December 2nd to December 12th, 
amounted to two thousand killed and wounded. 

A glance at the map, no matter how detailed, can scarcely 
give an adequate idea of the difficulties encountered and over- 
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come, and even to any one who knows the country over which 
the French movement was carried out, the excellence of the 
strategy and the precision of the movement of the troops can 
only appear as marvellous. Let me try to picture the country 
to you and describe the conditions under which the retirement 
was carried out. Up to the more advanced points, to Krivolak 
especially, just one hundred miles from the Salonica base, 
large quantities of all kinds of stores had been sent in anticipa- 
tion of advance. It was necessary to evacuate all these, to a 
very great extent down a single line of railway. That railway, 
a marvel of engineering, runs along the Vardar valley. Here 
the line clings to a high mountain, there it is deep down in an 
awe-inspiring ravine, where the noise of the passing trains is 
lost in the loud, wild music of the rapid waters. Loading, and 
then waiting for an empty train to return, waiting and loading 
again—so the work went on, day after day. Shrapnel puffs 
and the pillars of débris made by the bursting of high explosive 
shells were never far distant. Sometimes shells fell quite close 
to the trains. That single line of rail meant everything; if 
that failed, then disaster was certain. The success of this great 
work of evacuation depended on the holding of advanced posts 
beyond. Bridgcheads they are called, and they take the form 
of a wide are of posts stretching across the valley, into the 
mountains on either hand, and bending inwards at both ends 
so as to protect the flanks. Behind this great protecting arc 
the work of evacuation was carried on. The rugged nature 
of the mountains made the holding of those protecting bridge- 
heads a work of no little difficulty, as very favourable cover 
was available for the enemy, especially, as I have said, on the 
right side of the river. 

For the soldier the work with those posts was a trying and 
nervy business. Put out of your mind all those familiar 
pictures of the formidable trenches on our western front. 
Imagine nothing more than holes here and there which you 
could yourself scrape out in the ground in half an hour—a little 
more than just enough to lie down in, with a heap of earth in 
front to hide your head. It was in such trenches, not made 
in lines, for the hilly nature of the country prevented that being 
done, but in very short lengths, often not more than a couple 
of yards, here and there, that the French soldiers lay, holding 
on to the Vardar heights and guarding the valley—a giant 
curve of heroic soldiers who ensured the safety and complete 
evacuation of the forces and stores behind them, while at the 
same time enabling another bridgehead to be prepared farther 
to the rear, for use when the advanced one need be held on 
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longer. Let me picture what it was like on duty at those posts. 
The cold! The region is the coldest in Europe at times in the 
winter season. The winds sweep southwards across long 
leagues of cold land. Heavy mists roll down from the bleak 
heights, and, surrounded by a veil of mist, the soldiers had a 
very anxious time of it. Suddenly a rifle shot would ring out 
and a figure in the fog would fall, while others could be seen 
rushing forward. A maxim gun, dimly seen, would begin 
barking down the slope. Then silence again, with the restricted 
view in front cleared once more into dull, unrelieved white, 
just as on a cinematograph screen when the picture ends and 
before the lights are turned up. Such an attempt to rush a 
post happened a dozen times daily during the retreat. Some- 
times it would be foolishly weak, sometimes annoyingly stub- 
born. But always it met with the same fate. Night naturally 
was the most difficult time. Men had to creep forward to find 
out what the enemy was about, so that warning of any attack 
might be promptly given. Those left behind in their tiny 
trenches made things as comfortable as possible. It was usual 
to stretch a waterproof sheet over the “trenches,” and three 
or four soldiers would creep into the small space thus provided ; 
a little fire would be lighted in the centre, so that the tiny 
warren was soon almost tropically hot and the atmosphere 
dense with smoke. But it was either that or Arctic cold; 
it was really a case of Hobson’s choice. 

Suddenly a breath of cold air would enter one of those rough- 
and-ready tents and a voice call some one out. A soldier would 
stir; it was his turn to go out reconnoitring. ‘‘ Adieu, mon 
cher!” “Bonne chance!’ ‘‘ Garde-toi bien, mon vieux !” 
With such friendly good-byes from his more fortunate comrades, 
he would button up his coat and go out into the mist and night 
to grope his way towards the enemy’s position. He might come 
back and he might not. It was merely a bit of the unpictur- 
esque side of modern war. 

One bridgehead had served its purpose and the order had 
been given to evacuate it. Quietly the baggage would be put 
together and the coverings pulled from the little dug-outs and 
rolled up. Soon down the hill the little guard would be making 
its way and then the mist was a good ally. A few men would 
be left behind to see what happened and come on afterwards. 
Later, all the little guards would have come in, and, as they 
talked with an officer, a little man with three stars on his steel 
helmet would come up and ask what the enemy was doing. 
“Ha! Still bombarding positions we abandoned last night ! 
Et, 4 la fin, une grande victoire, sans doute!’’ It was General 
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Bailloud, to whose fine military skill much of the success of 
the retreat was due. The book says he is the oldest general 
actually serving France in the war. But talk to him for five 
minutes, and you are convinced that he must be the youngest. 
He is an extraordinary figure. I don’t think I ever saw a 
smaller officer or a cheerier one, and it is good to be with him 
while he chats with his men. 

“Eh bien, mon enfant, how many Boches have you killed? 
None, you think! Well, there are some left still. I hope you’ll 
have better luck next time !”’ 

““ Want to take my photograph? Well, I charge five francs 
for that—on foot. It’s only three franes on horseback. I look 
better on horseback ! ”’ 

Amid the jokes and laughter there were always serious 
decisions to be taken and orders to be given, but French good- 
nature would run through all the day’s work, and the day’s 
work would be all the better for it. 

With glasses it was often possible to see a Bulgarian sentry 
on the opposite hill. ‘‘ Try and bring him down,” an officer 
often said to a soldier in a little dug-out. Then a ritle cracked 
and a bullet sang across the valley. A little later, and whizz 
came the answering ball. ‘Try again!” and soon a lively 
exchange of shots was in progress. Shrapnel came screaming 
high overhead, and little clouds gathered on the brow of the hill 
where the enemy was waiting. But such comparative calm 
was, of course, not always the case, for the Bulgarians, who 
really believed that they were routing the French, often en- 
deavoured to hasten the process. Occasionally troops could 
be seen rushing to forward positions, and guns, about to be 
put on trains, would be got ready for work again. Soon they 
would be busy spitting fire in the direction of the enemy. Two 
long, wave-like smoke lines could be seen in the distance. 
From the farther one would come a dark mass which moved 
rapidly forward, thinned out and somehow dissolved into the 
deep brown earth. An attacking party had been wiped out, 
mainly by the infantry fire, but above there hung many 
clouds left by the bursting shrapnel from which death had 
rained down. Then the smoke lines faded, first the farther one 
and then the nearer one. One more effort to hasten the pace 
of the retreat had failed. Night, too, brought weird experi- 
ences. Piou-pious, under cover of the dark, would steal down 
to the little villages between the lines to make sure of poulet 
for next day’s dinner, and often they would encounter Bul- 
garians on the same errand. And sadly, too, does one remember 
the little plots of graves so soon to be left behind. 
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The whole army, then, with surprisingly small losses, was 
pulled out of its perilous position on the Vardar’s bleak, misty 
mountains. It was a retreat, but it was also a triumph. As 
I think of it, I remember two things: the jolly French soldiers, 
and the little, old, alert, young-minded, almost boyish general 
who led them with such calm precision down the rugged valley 
to safety. 

For some time after these events, while the tremendously 
strong lines outside Salonica were being brought into existence, 
the British and French Cabinets had to reconsider the question 
of the Balkan Expedition. It had failed in helping Serbia. 
Was it to be withdrawn or was a Balkan front to be created 
from which an advance could be made in unison with the 
“* oush ”’ all round at the proper season? That was the question 
to be decided. The expedition had still numerous opponents 
whose position was somewhat strengthened by the retreat, 
and for some weeks matters hung in the balance. Eventually, 
however, it was decided not to abandon Salonica and gradually 
the forces there were greatly strengthened. The argument 
of the opponents of the presence of an Allied army in Macedonia 
was that it ceased to have a raison d’étre once Serbia was over- 
run. That appears to me to be a particularly short-sighted 
and even cruel point of view. If the position were abandoned 
it would simply mean that we abandoned Serbia. How do 
they think the Bulgars are going to be driven out of Serb 
territory and properly punished for their double-dealing and 
for the enormous havoe they have wrought in Serbia? That 
task is surely not to be left to the sorely-tried, reduced Serbian 
Army? Are we not bound in honour to free Serbia from her 
invaders and punish Bulgaria? Then, in the event of a general 
offensive, will not a forward move in the Balkans be of the first 
importance? Turkey, so badly hit in Asia Minor by the Rus- 
sians, is almost on her last legs; Bulgaria, who suffered more 
severely in her campaign than is generally believed, has serious 
misgivings about the whole situation, is daily becoming weaker 
and ever more alive to the character and ultimate intentions 
of her comrades in “culture.” To put those two countries 
hors de combat by vigorous action from Macedonia should not 
be very difficult. With a formidable force, Serbia could be 
cleared of the enemy and a front established on Save and Danube 
which, in conjunction with the Russians and probably with the 
Roumanians, would be a very serious menace for the Central 
Empires at the weakest point of their lines. One has only to 
look at the map to see the enormous importance of the Salonica 
position, lying as it does within striking distance of that path- 
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way to the East on which so many German hopes are built, 
of that long line of communications on which so much depends. 
Without a fresh landing elsewhere, it is from Salonica that 
Germany and her Near Eastern allies can best be separated, 
and the accomplishment of that would be a tremendous stride 
towards the end of the war. Happily, the opponents of the 
plan lost the day. It was decided to intensify the action of 
the Allies in the Balkan theatre of war. Strong reinforcements 
were sent out; the city was evacuated by the large proportion 
of the Greek Army, so as to allow the British and French more 
“elbow room”; General Sarrail was placed in supreme com- 
mand; the city was cleared of enemy consuls and large numbers 
of spies and suspects. 


General Sarrail is tall, with a clean-cut, erect, soldierly figure. 
Fifty-nine, he looks at least ten years younger, despite a white 
moustache and hair, set well back on a high forehead, almost 
white as well. But the face has an almost youthful mobility 
when he speaks, and there is a strange attraction in his active, 
flashing, light blue eyes. He goes about inconspicuously, wear- 
ing a khaki uniform as a rule, with no decorations or signs of 
his rank save the three stars on his sleeve. He is most easily 
accessible to everybody, chats with freedom about things of 
interest, tells battle stories over again, and when he talks with 
the Special Correspondents, which he does almost every day, 
he often humorously expresses his delight when, as he puts it, 
he has ‘“‘ passed yet another examination successfully !”’ He 
is very fond of a joke and can tell many a good one. 

He has had a long career of very distinguished military service. 
He has seen war in Algeria and Tunis, but his best work has been 
done as an organiser. That work has been tried and tested in 
the fire of the present war. For three years he directed the 
Ecole Militaire d’Infanterie, was ‘‘ officier d’ordonnance,”’ while 
General André was Minister of War, and, made general, was 
“Directeur d’Infanterie’’ for four years. In each of those 
posts his work was generally admitted to be brilliant and fruit- 
ful, for he hates red tape, and he knows and uses & worker as 
does a Joffre or a Kitchener. Before the opening of the war 
he commanded a “‘ division de couverture ”’ at Rheims and on 
leaving that post was put at the head of the Eighth Army at 
Bourges. When the war-cloud was about to burst, he expressed 
a desire for a frontier command, and was given that of the 
Sixth Corps at Chalons. This corps was on the extreme right 
of the army which advanced towards the Belgian frontier, and 
from August 22nd to 25th it put up a splendid resistance to 
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the advancing Germans. Its retreat on the Meuse, in carrying 
out the supreme instructions, was a cool and fine piece of 
manceuvring and fighting. 

On August 30th the General was put at the head of the Third 
Army in the Verdun region. In that position the task fell to him 
of holding that vastly important fortified base. Here had to be 
done the lion’s share of the work of keeping the left of the 
German line pinned down to the fortified frontier while, on the 
French left, Joffre smote and hurled back the army of von Kluck. 
And all the world now knows how that work was accomplished. 
** Hold Verdun or—do not come back,” are said to have been 
the final words of Joffre to Sarrail. He held it, and so con- 
tributed in no small degree to the success of that strategy 
which took the offensive out of the hands of the Germans and 
altered the whole aspect of the titanic struggle. And he did 
it with three army corps and three divisions of reserves against 
seven German army corps. Sarrail’s work in that part of the 
war will certainly give him a high place in its history. As I 
write, the eyes of all the world are fixed on Verdun; there the 
French have, during weeks of the most desperate fighting, lived 
up to all their own glorious traditions. A great deal of the 
credit for the stoutness of the lines of defence must go to 
Sarrail. For the first half of 1915 the Third Army and its chief 
were engaged in daily struggle with the strong and numerous 
legions of the German Crown Prince in that region. The story 
of the way in which ‘‘ der junge Herr ” threw his forces times 
and again, with the supremest disregard for human life, against 
the defending forces is one of the hideous nightmares of this 
war. Despite enormous sacrifices, the army of the Crown 
Prince could make no progress; indeed, Sarrail drove the 
Germans from many of their positions. The appearance of 
General Sarrail in the Balkans was, therefore, a good augury 
that the campaign was to be conducted in earnest. 


The “ examination ” was over. 

‘“* See here,” said the General, *‘ there are three places in my 
car. Let us go and see things. Nine into three won’t go? 
Well, draw lots for it.” And so it was that, one day, I was 
lucky enough to be able to spend a day with the chief of the 
Army of the Orient. 

At the door of the General’s quarters a fine old warrior of 
France stood to salute. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Sarrail, taking the old fellow by the 
arm, ‘‘ you are ‘fusilier marin,’ ce pas?” 

“Qui, mon général!” 
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“You were at ? Yes? And getting on all right 
here? Good! Well looked after? That’s right! Bon 
jour!” 

“* Bon jour, mon général ! 

The car twisted through the narrow streets, crowded with 
soldiers and more than half blocked with army transport. 
Soon we were ‘“‘ somewhere outside Salonica,” and the General 
suggested a call at an army bakery. We inspected the great 
tents with their huge ovens and their busy bakers stripped to 
the waist. As the General took a loaf at random from the 
thousands stacked on shelves as though they were books, the 
man in command hastened up with a salute. 

“Ah, ca marche, maintenant, ’ce pas? How many ovens? 
Forty-eight? Good! And the bread for the soup? Ah, le 
voila!”? And another pain was sampled. And in all the 
great tents the General’s eye missed nothing. There were 
inquiries about the men’s hours, the water supply and a score 
of other things. 

“You can manage to make enough for a hundred thousand 
men, I think? ” 

** Qui, mon général!” 

““You’re doing splendidly. Rather caught you out last 
time, eh? But ’—with a smile—‘ you are doing very well now. 
Merci bien! Bon jour!’? And with a handshake for the 
pleased and relieved man in command the General passed on. 

We took a look at the army post office, the working of which 
the General seemed to grasp inside a minute of time, and to 
grasp so thoroughly that he could suggest some improvements 
in the organisation of it. Farther on a little town of huge huts 
for supplies was to be seen springing up—a long street with, 
on each side, great barn-like buildings of brick and wood. At 
another spot was the ammunition, tons and tons of it. Here 
were piles of boxes of rifle cartridges, there pyramids of cases 
holding the grim ‘“ soixante-quinze ”’ shells. Everywhere we 
went it could be easily seen that matters were running on well- 
oiled wheels. The whole thing, indeed, is a marvel of organisa- 
tion with a marvellous organiser at its head. Yet it is on a 
small scale compared with the vast series of machines of the 
same kind which make war all over Europe. Here a road was 
being pushed forward; soon the supply town would have its 
own railroad and its own railway station. In the midst of it 
all—and that was only a small corner of the fortified area— 
the civilian mind becomes almost bewildered; there is so much 
to do and so very much to think of. And, at the end, the 
strings of it all come to one man’s hand; the whole problem 
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of organisation, vast and intricate, depends on one man’s mind. 
It is really that which rescues it from confusion, makes, out 
of what seems almost a corner of chaos, a great and well-made 
machine getting ready to work with unfailing precision. And 
this, too, is war. This is the stupendous organisation which 
must be complete and perfect before the advance in earnest 
begins. There, in the welter of carts and wagons, of bags 
and boxes and tins, of supplies of every conceivable kind, one 
realises a little more fully what modern war means, one sees 
a little more of the stupendous organisation which exists 
behind an army in the field. It is always really an amazing 
sight. 

At a corner a sentry saluted. 

“Ah, the —th, mon enfant!” said the General. ‘‘ Then 
you were at Belfort? Wounded there? ” 

** Yes, mon général, in the knee.” 

““ Are you sure that you can march all right again? ” 

“‘ Perfectly, mon général !”’ 

**Good! Bon jour!” 

** Au revoir, mon général ! ”’ 

And so it is throughout the whole French Army. There is a 
charming sense of friendship, of comradeship, not only between 
officers, but between officers, high and low, and the men. A 
piou-piou talks to a general with such freedom, yet with such 
fine respect. The general takes such a deep personal interest 
in his men. Late one afternoon, some time afterwards, I was 
talking to General Sarrail at headquarters, when he was in- 
formed that a transport with troops had just dropped anchor 
in the harbour. 

“Well, this is a cold night for them to stay aboard. They 
would be much more comfortable ashore.” 

And off he went himself to see that the men, who would not 
otherwise have been landed till next day, were disembarked 
and comfortably housed. Truly it is a nation of comrades-in- 
arms. 

And so the inspection went on at place after place, of things 
big and little, till at last: “‘ Au bureau!” Once more along 
the dusty roads and through the thickly dust-laden air and the 
twisting streets the car went. At headquarters, where a Greek 
merchant once did business, the guard turned out and the 
trumpet sounded. The General had to go to another part of 
his work. There were messages to send off, despatches to read ; 
there would be a hundred and one interruptions about a hundred 
and one different things. Maps, puzzling maps, have to be 
studied—some with names in Greek, some with half the names 
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left out, others disagrecing violently about the altitude of various 
heights. Yet in the maze of things the General’s mind keeps 
always fresh and alert; a difficulty of a member of the staff is 
solved with a word or two and a smile; through everything 
runs the encouraging sunshine of the General’s good humour. 

‘“* Any news, mon général? ” 

‘“* Non, pas grand’chose. Quelque coups de canon a Strum- 
nitza. C’est tout, mais > and here the General mentioned 
a trifle about which I had consulted him on the previous day. 
He reminded me that it was being looked into; he might 
excusably have forgotten all about it in the tremendous rush 
of work. 

‘“A demain, mes amis!” with a smiling apology for not 
having any news, and a cordial handshake. 

“A demain, mon général!” 


At the time of writing this (the end of March 1916) all belief 
in an attack on the Salonica lines by the enemy has been aban- 
doned. Everything points to the Allied forces—soon to be 
strengthened by the reorganised Serbian Army—assuming 
the offensive. There can be no denying that the country to 
the north, through which the advance will be made, is extremely 
difficult for military operations. Roads and railways are few 
and the enemy is at the present time in possession of all of 
them north of the Greek frontier. In our retreat we suffered 
from the lack of mountain guns; that deficiency has been 
made good on a very ample scale. Great attention has been 
paid, too, to the question of transport, upon which the whole 
success of an advance will depend. The Allied army has now, 
I believe, a sufficient number of pack animals to make the 
larger units self-supporting; wheeled transport is only of use 
for a comparatively short distance, and in an almost roadless 
and very mountainous country a great supply of pack animals 
is an absolute necessity. General Sarrail is not only very largely 
the maker of that Verdun which has made history; he is an 
old officer of the famous French Alpine Regiment, and warfare 
such as that in store should be a task all the difficulties of 
which he thoroughly understands and knows how to overcome. 
No one can deny the difficulties involved in an advance over 
such mountainous country, but, slightly provided with com- 
munications as it is, and with the lines of movement all running 
roughly north and south, it offers a notable advantage to the 
attacking forces, if they are strong enough. A great deal of 
the hazard one imagines does not really exist. If the attack 
is made at several points, the enemy will not be able to 
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concentrate his forces at any one particular point, but will have 
to split them up to meet the various attacks, while the extreme 
difficulty of lateral communication will force him to keep them 
divided. Therefore, any one success by the attacking force 
will menace the line of the enemy’s communications and lessen 
the pressure of resistance at other points. 

General Sarrail has brought into being round about Salonica 
perhaps the most formidable military position ever created. 
The French are responsible for the left of the line, which starts 
in the marshy regions near the Vardar’s mouths, runs up the 
left bank of the stream for about sixteen miles, and then turns 
inland to join the English sector which follows a chain of lakes 
across the head of the Chalcidice Peninsula and reaches the sea 
at the Gulf of Orphanos. The Vardar Delta is well protected 
naturally, and an army would find it practically impossible to 
cross that area, swampy with water everywhere impeding 
movement and with great malaria-stricken extents of rank 
grass. Right along in front of the Allied positions runs a 
formidable double belt of barbed wire entanglements stretching, 
without interruption, from the Vardar to the Gulf of Orphanos, 
something like sixty miles. The positions, which are of stupen- 
dous strength, lie on gentle slopes facing a broad plain, every 
inch of which is commanded by machine-gun and heavy artil- 
lery fire. When one stands a couple of hundred yards in front 
of the positions, nothing is visible save the blue belt of cruel 
barbed wire. Go into one of the cunningly hidden gun posi- 
tions, and it is quickly seen what a plain of death that would 
be in front did an enemy attempt to attack. The positions, I 
have said, are perhaps the strongest in the world; officers who 
know Verdun have told me that the lines there are not nearly 
so strong as those defending Salonica. The latter, of course, 
have been made without interference from the enemy, and in 
them are embodied all the trench warfare knowledge that has 
been acquired during eighteen months of war. It is almost a 
pity, say those who have made them, that they will never be 
used! They might, indeed, be preserved as a sort of “‘ museum 
of fortifications ” ! 

What is the German problem? Our positions, of course, 
might be shelled at long range, but great struggles like that of 
Verdun show what an enormous amount of big gun ammunition 
is necessary to have any result on such defences. In this respect: 
the Germans are seriously handicapped by the distance they 
have to bring their ammunition and by the difficulty of working 
at the end of such a lengthy line of communications. It would 
be a very hard task to bring up a large number of heavy guns. 
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Look at the railways. The enemy could not avail himself of 
the line from Monastir to Salonica without first traversing the 
Veles-Monastir road, which is extremely hilly in parts. The 
line from Constantinople via Dedeagatch has been interrupted 
by the destruction of the Demir Hissar bridge across the Struma. 
There remains only the line leading southwards from Nisch 
right against the strongest part of the French line. In fact, the 
only really serviceable route for the bringing up of heavy 
artillery is that which leads from the north through Serres, and 
that road is commanded by many batteries of heavy guns. 


Meanwhile here in Salonica we wait, and life in and behind 
the lines goes merrily enough, with an occasional serious inter- 
lude. Zeppelin and Taube have made their raids and run up 
a tally of innocent civilian victims, though the harbour and the 
lines are quite distinct from the town. The French aviators, 
who have done splendid work, have dealt out appropriate 
punishment tothe enemy. The trench-digger has become some- 
thing like an expert in archeology; he digs up coins, vases, 
coffins, skeletons, inscriptions, ornaments and odds and ends 
of sculpture. His finds are being gathered together into a 
museum. For quiet days there are many kinds of recreation. 
Tommy will busy himself writing poctry for the army paper, 
The Balkan News ; occasionally he will indulge in sport and I 
have been astonished to find how many soldiers interest them- 
selves in the attractive bird-life of this historic region. Storks 
nest in the tall elm trees; handsome, white-headed eagles soar 
high overhead. The kestrels, beautiful with their crimson beaks 
and blue-grey wings and tails, are delightfully tame. The 
goshawk hunts over the ground; great owls, butcher-birds, rare 
buntings, goldfinches, stonechats, magpies, jays, carrion and 
hooded crows, rooks and jackdaws are everywhere, while duck, 
teal, white-fronted and Brent geese are there in thousands for 
the sportsman’s gun. Take away the bird-life of a country- 
side and how much of its interest would go too! The soldiers, 
both French and British, have their gardens with flowers 
and vegetables, while many of them breed poultry. The 
roads, too, are ever of interest. There are long trains of motor- 
lorries; motor-cycles twist in and out of the traffic; carts stick 
helplessly in the ruts; a heavily-laden donkey-train gets scared 
into a cemetery by a staff motor-car; there are soldiers on the 
march and generals on horseback, subalterns going into town 
to buy provisions or have a bath, caravans of Greek labourers 
going out to make roads; by the side of the route Greek traders 
have set up little shops termed everything from bars to grill- 
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rooms and with notices in an English of the most elementary 
kind. For mile after mile camp and “ dump ”’ are spread out. 
It is an endless, entrancing picture. 

This record must end in the midst of all the mighty pre- 
paration for advance. Hopes run high that, at long last, our 
“Day ” is coming; the one wish is: ‘‘ Hope we'll have our 
show!’ And it is certain that the Salonica army, when the 
signal for the forward movement has sounded, will be found 
ready and equal to the great and fascinating task which lies in 
front of it. 


APPENDIX 


In an article in his newspaper, Kiriv, on April 28rd, 1916, 
M. Venizelos.(for the article is obviously written by him) says 
that on September 28rd, the day of Greek mobilisation, after 
seeing the King, he had an interview with the British and 
French Ministers. He asked the Ministers if their respective 
countries were prepared to send 100,000 troops to co-operate 
with Greece in the event of hostilities with Bulgaria, in place 
of the corresponding number which Serbia had guaranteed 
under the military convention with Greece. The two Powers 
in question accepted within forty-eight hours, and M. Venizelos, 
on receipt of an answer, returned to the Palace and informed 
the King of the reply of the Allies. 

The article then goes on to state that the King pointed out 
that, according to the declaration of the Bulgarian Government, 
the mobilisation of Bulgaria was not directed against Serbia, 
but was simply a precautionary measure to guard her frontiers. 
For this reason the King favoured delay, and was inclined to 
argue that there was no urgent need for the despatch of an 
Anglo-French expeditionary force. His Majesty argued that 
a landing by the Allies would be a violation of Greek neutrality, 
which he was anxious to avoid, inasmuch as Greece was com- 
mitted to a policy of non-intervention as long as Bulgaria did 
not attack Serbia. 

M. Venizelos communicated the Royal views to the Entente 
Ministers, requesting them to postpone the Salonica Expedition. 
The Allies, however, had by this time accurately gauged the 
intentions of Bulgaria, and informed M. Venizelos that they 
had decided upon sending the expedition. The instructions 
for the despatch of the necessary troops had been given. The 
Allied Ministers added that they took note of M. Venizelos’ 
declaration that it was the intention of Greece to intervene 
if Bulgaria attacked Serbia. The Allies were convinced of the 
imminence of a Bulgarian attack on Serbia. Therefore, they 
took the responsibility of landing an expedition, feeling certain 
that, when hostilities did begin, and Greece came to the assist- 
ance of Serbia, the Greek military authorities would realise 
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the importance of already having the Allied military forces at 
hand. 

The article adds that the Anglo-French forces were landed 
as a pure formality in order to protect Greck neutrality, and 
that, since hostilities between Greece and Bulgaria had not 
begun, Greece had to protest against the disembarkation. It 
is recalled, too, that, two hours after the Allied disembarkation 
had begun, M. Venizelos resigned the Premiership and a new 
Cabinet immediately took office. The latter, it is pointed out, 
did nothing but protest to the Allies against a fresh disembark- 
ation of troops. In fact, on the contrary, it proceeded to 
observe towards the Allies a policy of benevolent neutrality. 
It is necessary, concludes the article, to insist on this point, 
since M. Venizelos has always been blamed by his political 
enemies for being alone responsible for the coming of the Allies 
to Salonica. 


THE END 
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